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PREFACE TO THE TWELFTH EDITION. 
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I READILY embrace the opportunity afforded 
me by the printing of this edition, to make a few 
corrections in my account of the campaign of 
Waterloo. Since the book was first publislled, 
in 1885, I have had occasion to make a careful 
study of this campaign, the results of which I 
have embodied in a separate ,york. The changes 
I have made in this edition, while not numerous, 
are of some importance. 
I 11ave (on page 249) stated my present belief 
that Napoleon did, 011 tIle afternoon of the 15th 
of June, order Marshal N ey to seize Quatre Bras 
that evening. I have (on pp. 250, 251, 260) 
sllown why the Duke of Wellington delayed or- 
dering the assembling of his army at Quatre 
Bras, and have stated that his orders for this 
movement were given about or soon after mid- 
11igIlt of tIle 15th, and not ,vIlell he arrived at 
Quatre Bras tIle 11ext {orenooll. 
I state (011 page 257) tllat it was the bearer 
of tIle t,vo P.1\I. order to Marshal Ney, who took 
it upon himself to order d'Erloll's corps to,vard 
St. Amand. I have also given (on page 263) 
wllat I have 110W 110 {loubt was the real reason 
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of Napoleoll's dictating the famous Bertrand 
order, nalllely, tllat tIle ne,vs, - ,vhicil arrived 
after lIe Ilad given Grouchy the verbal orders,- 
that a Prussian corps llad been seen at Gembloux, 
made the Emperor tIlink it by no means unlikely 
tllat BIÜcllér, ineant to join tIle Englisll and fight 
another battle. 
Lastly, I have rectified (on pp. 281, 282) the 
account of the last cilarge and replllse of the 
Imperial Guard. 
The portrait of Napoleon wllich is prefixed to 
tllis volulne is from a sketcIl in india inlr takell 
in 1814. It once belonged to a large collectioll 
of likenesses of the Emperor made by tIle widow 
of General de Billy, who was killed at the battle 
of Jena, in 1806. It is attributed either to the 
Count de Waldeck or his daughter, both of whom 
were portrait painters of some reputation under 
tIle Empire. Ütller sketches of Napoleon, wIlich 
once belonged to the same collection, are in tIle 
Library of tIle l\iilitary Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, \vhere is also an account of tIle collec- 
tion, and of the acquisition of a portion of it by 
the Society. The resemblance bet\veen this por- 
trait of Napoleon and that in l\Ieissollier's picture 
entitled 1814 is striking. 


JOHN C. ROPES. 


!)!) :rviOUNT VERNON STREET, 
10th January, 1895. 
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THE Lectures which are published in this vol- 
ume were delivered in Boston, under the auspices 
of the Lowell Institute, in l\iarch, 1885. They 
are now submitted to the public without substan- 
tial alteration. A few appendices are added. 
So much has been written about Napoleon 
that the publication of another book on his life 
and work may seem to some to require a few 
words of explanation. Let me, then, say, that in 
the sketch which I have given of Napoleon's 
foreign and domestic policy, I have chiefly pro- 
posed to point Ollt what I conceive to have been 
the real natllre of tIle contest in which he played 
so prominent a part, and tIle actllal political 
capacity at that time of the peoples over wIlom 
he ruled or wllose institlltions he shaped. I 
have not undertaken to write a new history, but 
simply to indicate the lines llpon which a new 
history might be written. The task of rectify- 
ing tIle fllndamental notions with wllich nearly 
all llistorians llave approached tIle stlldy of the 
epoch of Napoleon is the task which I proposed 
to myself. 
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I have, therefore, endeavored to point out 
clearly the distinction bet,veell tIle extension of 
personal liberty, the removal of abllses, the abo- 
lition of privileges alld disabilities, and the like 
legal and social changes, on the one hand, and 
the acqllisition and elljoyment of political power 
by the people, on the other. Tllese reslllts are 
very often confounded, but they are really very 
different things. 
I have also called attention to the fact that, 
where political rights are conferred llpon popu.. 
lations whose previolls political experience has 
in no wise fitted them for the exercise of those 
rights, tlley will continlle, in spite of the most 
advanced constitutions and laws, to be subject 
to somebody or other, as completely as before 
such rights were conferred. 
Accordingly, I have endeavored to show that 
the task of the French Revollltion was a very 
different one from what it has been generally 
Sllpposed to be by historians and writers of the 
liberal school. The Revolution undoubtedly did 
abolish the great and crying abllses, and it in- 
trodllced important improvements in legislation. 
It gave, in fact, to the poplliations of the west 
of Europe ID1ICh better administrative govern- 
ments tllan any they had ever enjoyed before. 
Bllt, sllddenly to transform those poplllations, 
whether by its convlllsiollS or its enactments, into 
self-governing communities, to confer in a mo- 
mellt UpOll tile bourgeois and peasant of the 
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continent the political capacity inherited by the 
English freeholder and the American farmer, 
was, in the nature of things, impossible. Once 
let a clear-headed man get hold of this distinc- 
tion, and he will see that very many of the crit- 
icisms which have been levelled at Napoleon's 
government of France arid her dependencies are 
entirely misdirected. He will also, I think, be in- 
clined to regard it as a very fair qllestion whether 
Napoleon did not understand the political needs 
and capacities of his generation far better than 
any of his critics. 
The real character of the Napoleonic wars can- 
not be mistaken. It was no soldier's ambition 
that carried the great conqlleror from Madrid 
to Moscow. At the bottonl of the twenty years' 
strife was the "irrepressible conflict" between 
liberty and equality on the one hand, and privi- 
lege and despotism on the other. What the rul- 
ing classes had always enjoyed they defended by 
the sword; what the people had gained they 
maintained at the point of the bayonet. Add to 
this, that Napoleon saw in the alliance of Russia, 
Allstria, and Prussia a menace and a danger to 
the more liberal and progressive civilizatioll of 
western Europe. Much of what he foresaw has 
actually happened. The weight of this alliance 
now presses heavily against France herself. There 
is now no western Germany. That there is now 
an Italy is mainly due to the enlightened sagacity 
of another Napoleon. But the three emperors 
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to-day control the affairs of the continent. Na.. 
poleon's aim - the establishment of a sort of 
federative union, under the protection of France, 
of the states lying west of the Elbe, the Tyrol, 
and tIle Adriatic, 1vhich sIlould accept the mod- 
ern ideas of equality and toleration, and which 
were thenceforth to be free to mould their insti- 
tlltions in accordance with the views of an en- 
liglltened policy accommodated to the growing 
political capacity of the populations, free from 
the dictation of Berlin, St. Petersburg, or Vienna 
- will never be carried out now. But it was to 
accomplish this end, to bring it about that the 
tIlree great reactionary monarchies should be 
powerless to interfere with or encroach upon the 
progressive states of the West, that French and 
German soldiers fOllght the Allstrian Kaiser at 
'Vagram and the Russian Czar at Borodino. 
Opinions may differ as to the desirability of this 
aim, but when it is once clearly conceived as a 
project for the location of the centre of political 
power in the more enlightened western states of 
the continent, the foreign policy of Napoleon- 
so far, that is, as it was initiated by him, and 
not forced llpon llim - becomes intelligible and 
well wortllY tIle most careflll consideration. The 
trlltIl is, that Napoleon was not aiming at the 
conqllest of Europe, as llas been so often said, 
but at such an adjllstment of the balance of 
. political power in Europe as would definitively 
relieve the freer and more progressive states of 
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the West from the aggressions and the predom- 
inant illfluellce of the three great military mon- 
arcilies of the East. 
It "Till be seell that there are many incidents 
in tIle career of Napoleon to which I have not 
adverted; n1any, and some of them, very likely, 
important, evellts in the history of the times of 
wllich I have not even spoken. 'Vhile some of 
these omissiolls are no doubt accidental, by far 
the greater part are deliberately made. I have 
llot attempted to write a history, even an abridged 
history. I have confined myself strictly to pre- 
senting what appear to me to be the more im- 
portant and characteristic features of the period, 
and to pointing Ollt what seems to be their true 
political significance. 
It is hoped that the few military narratives 
and discussions ill the follo"ring pages will not 
prove llnacceptable. Knowing the mucll greater 
familiarity of the general Pllblic "rjth the details 
of the campaign of 1815, I have tllougllt that a 
somewhat extended examination of it would be 
interesting. l\111ch national, and, of late years, 
political, prejlldice llas entered into the diSCllssion 
of this sllbject in Europe, bllt it would seel11 tllat 
it ougllt to be possible for Americans to arrive 
at an impartial estimate of the credit and blame 
which should attach to the chief actors in that 
famous drama. 


J. C. R. 


99l\IouXT "\TERNON STREET, 
BOSTON, October 1, 1883. 
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THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


LECTURE I. 


TOULON AND ITALY. 


THE career of Napoleon Bonaparte possesses 
an irresistible attraction for everyone. W e rec- 
ognize the fascination of that wonderful story 
of brilliant achievement, steady toil, and unpar- 
alleled success, followed by defeat, abdication, 
exile. The great names, Marengo, Austerlitz, 
J éna, Leipsic, 'Vaterloo, St. Helena, are all fa. 
miliar to our ears. 
l\Ioreover, we are all more or less acquaillted 
with the various and frequently opposite opin- 
ions that have been held regarding Napoleon 
and his ,york. W e know that Sir Walter Scott 
and Sir Archibald Alison give us the views of 
the nation that was always his most active and 
persistent foe; that Thiers, in his great work, 
tries as a patriotic Frencllman to do him full 
justice; that Lanfrey, ill 11is recent biography, 
attacks his memory with all the virulence of 
political hate, caused by existing political con- 
troversies in which he has been himself a most 
active partisan. 
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W e know, also, not only that we are three 
thousand miles a,vay fronl the scelle of Napo. 
leon's activity, but that our country is separated 
by a great gulf, in laws, traditions, and social 
and political conditions, from the Europe of the 
First Napoleon. Doubtless many of us have 
seen the absurdity of instituting any compari- 
son between him and Washington; no doubt 
we have recognized that there is no substantial 
resemblance between the French Revolution and 
our own. Very likely we have all felt the great 
difficulty of forming any conclusions in regard 
to Napoleon and his work in which we should 
ourselves place any very great confidence. Let 
us, however, make another trial. 
And our first task must be to understand the 
character of the times. 
Prior to tIle French Revolution the continent 
of Europe, with the exception of Switzerland, 
was ruled in the interest of privileged classes. 
The Emperor of Germany, the Kings of France, 
Prussia, Spain, and Portugal, the Czar of Rus- 
sia, the Electors, Dukes, Margraves, Landgraves, 
and Archbishops who ruled over the smaller 
German States, the Senates of Venice and Ge- 
noa, all these princes and potentates governed 
their subjects, with greater or less attentioll to 
their needs to be sure, but with a uniform as- 
sumption of the "divine right of kings." But 
this was not all. Everywhere on the continent 
there were orders of nobility, ecclesiastical func- 
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tionaries and the like, who were not amenable to 
the general laws of the land; who, many of 
them, were not liable to taxation; who in many 
cases possessed rights over their poorer neigh- 
bors that were extremely oppressive, vexatious, 
and burdensome. 
While all this was universally true, there were 
distinctions. In Russia there existed an oriental 
despotism, modified, to be sure, by occasional as- 
sassination, but still hopelessly incapable of mod.. 
Ïfication in the direction of progress. In Prus... 
sia there was the strictest of military systems, 
permeating entire society. The army was offi- 
cered solely from the nobility. The serfs were 
tied to the soil. No doubt tIle Great Frederic 
had done much for his people, but Prussia
 al- 
though an enlightened country in many ways, 
was wedded to a system of wIlich the king, the 
anny, tIle nobility, and tile serfs were the chief 
and almost the Ollly constituents. In Austria, 
and in the Catholic states of Germany, the sit- 
uation was rendered more complicated by the 
great wealth of the Roman Catholic Church, its 
enormous political influence, and the compara- 
tive immllnity of its large possessions from taxa- 
tion. In fact, the army, the nobility, the church, 
and the peasalltry, constit-uted througllout upper 
Germany almost the only components of the 
population, and from neither of these classes 
could important changes for the better be ex. 
pected, at least ,vithin any reasonable time. 
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In France tIle sitllation was in some respects 
worse, and in some respects better tllan in Ger- 
many. TIle absenteeism and extravagance of 
tIle nobility were no doubt more pronounced 
than in Germany, and led to worse results. The 
peasants were ground down by agents, and their 
hard earnings were wasted in luxurious profli- 
g"acy at Paris and Versailles. They were, be- 
sides, sllbject to nllmerous petty but extremely 
vexatious exactions ill the way of labor, titIles, 
and the like, wllich added greatly to the misery 
of tIleir situation. Moreover, France was heavily 
in debt; she Ilad been for years recklessly 
straining her resources in foreign wars. Still, 
she possessed one element which the states of 
Germany did not possess, at least to any tIling 
like suell an extent, an
 tllat was a large and 
prosperous and illtelligent middle class. These 
people, thougll shut out from participation ill 
the administratioll of the government, were often 
well educated and of real importance. Then the 
nobility and gentry of France contained very 
many men of enlightened views, who were deter- 
mined to improve the condition of their coun- 
try. The philosophical and political writings of 
V oltaire and Rousseau, and tl1eir coadjutors, 
'\vhieh attacked the principles on wIlich tIle old 
régtn
e was based, found a large and influential 
audience. 
Italy was, tllell as now, composed of various 
commullities. The States of the Church alld 
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tIle Kingdoln of Naples were Inisgoverned to 
sucIl a degree tilat tIle wretciledness of tIle 
poorer classes ill tilose countries has rarely been 
eqtlalled. TIle Atlstriall provillces and Piedmont 
fared sOlne,vllat Letter. Italy also possessed a 
tolerably larg
e educated class, alld nlany IJublic., 
spirited private citizells. 
In all tllese countries tllere Ilad beell all iUl- 
provemellt in tIle COllditiol1 of tIle people since 
the beginning of tIle centllry, dIle partly, 110 
(loubt, to the ,vell-illtelltiolled efforts at reform 
of many of the rtllers, but mostly to tIle gro,vth 
of wealth, and the consequent enlig
Iltenlnellt 
and social influence of tIle llliddle classes. Bllt 
in Spain tllere hacl been little change. Here 
the old system of tllings existed ill full force. 
Here ,vas tIle Inost corrupt alld bigoted of 
COtlrts, tIle most Ilillnitigated })riestly despotism, 
alld all almost elltire separation frolll tIle icleas 
of Inodern Euro!)e. 
It is obvious froln tllis brief revie,v that in 
110ne of the COlllltries of ,vllicll ,ve llave spoken 
,vas there allytllillg like government by tIle peo- 
ple. III fact, it is sufficielltly clear, I tilink, 
that in most, if not all, of tilese COlllltries any- 
tIling of tllis sort ,vas for the lllo1uellt, at least, 
wllolly ilnpracticable. The first 11ee(1 of tllese 
countries was beft er gO'Ternnlellt; to tilis, COll- 
tentions regarding tIle r
gltt to goverll lllight 
well be postponed. TIle evils llnder whicII tIle 
peoples of tIle continellt were groaning ill 1789 
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,vere real and not theoretical, and llntil they 
sIlould be delivered from tllem, q1lestiollS of the- 
ory m1lst wait. It was no dOllbt a fair q1lestioll 
for tIle freenlen of Massacllllsetts alld Virginia 
,vhetiler tIle I{ing of Ellglalld ,vas elltitled to 
levy taxes from tlleln witllout tlleir consent any 
lllore tIlan from tIle freelnell of Y orlr and Sus- 
sex; and it was eq1lally withill tlleir compe- 
tency to resist by force of arms a }Jretension, tIle 
burden of wIlicll tlley Ilad actually never felt. 
TIley ,vere already possessed of })olitical }Jo\ver; 
they and their ancestors had enjoyed it for IlUll- 
dreds of years; tIle only questioll of 1776 re- 
garde(l the extent of its exercise. But tIle Eu- 
rope of the French Revollltion stood ill 110 SUCll 
attitude as this to tIle problelns of 1789. It 
was ,vitll the Ellrope of that day 110t a qllestioll 
of })olitical}Jo,ver, except illcidentally; tIle I1eed, 
the all-absorbing lleed, was relief frolll intolera- 
ble ol)pression, gross and 1110St exas}Jerating' in- 
equalities in social and econonlical an(l political 
status,. it ,vas to 1111do tIle heavy burdens and 
to let tIle ol)pressed go frep, and to brealr every 
yoke. Conneeted ,vitll tIlis, an essential part of 
it, we Illay adulit, ,vas tIle !Jarticil)ation of tl1at 
portiol1 of the !)eo!)le of eacl1 cOllntry ,vIlo ,vere 
fit for it in tIle tasks alld l)rivileges of goverl1- 
nlent. But tIle first, tIle i1l1perative, tIling to do 
\vas LO break do,vn tIle po,ver of tIle privileged 
elasses, to suLject tIle llohlelllan and tIle ecclesi- 
astic to tIle :penalties of tIle sallle la"T tl1at bore 
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upon the bourgeois allel the peasant, and to im- 
pose tile same taxes 111)011 their property; and 
at tIle same tinle to give tIle Illlmbler classes the 
same legal rigllts tllat belonged to their nobler 
and ,vealtIlier lleig
Ilbors, to lift from tIlem the 
bllrden of extortion, impositioIl, and injllstice, 
and to open to them tile cllallce of attailling tIle 
legitinlate objects of Illlillall ambition. Tilis 
dOlle, and tIle IJossession allel exercise of political 
power wOllld COllIe ill goocl tinle. 
Naturally eno1lgll, Ilo"Tever, tIle Frellch Revo- 
lutionists asserteel tIle rigilts of lllall, alld based 
tlleir IJroceedillgs 111)011 that assertioll. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, at 110 tiule cl1lrillg tIle Revolu- 
tion did tile peolJle of Frallce goverll tllemselves 
in the sellse tllat ,ve are to-clay governing Ollr- 
selves. Tile NatioIlal Assenlbly, tIle Terrorists, 
the Conlmittee of Pllblic Safety, the Directory, 
governeel France as despotically as ever 11acl 
LOllis tile FOllrteentll; nor call ,ve ,yonder at 
it. Had tlley 110t dOlle so, tIle tide of revolu- 
tion ,vollid probably have gone backward. TIle 
masses of a IJeople who llave beell rigidly gov- 
erllecl for centllries, llo,vever t.rlle 111ay be tIle 
statel1lent tllat tlley }Jossess tIle right to govern 
tllenlselves, - a qllestion I ,viII not elisc1lss here, 
- do not and cannot be expected all at once to 
exercise that rigllt. Lil{e DlrtllY otller arts in 
this ,vorld, tIle art of self-governlnellt is of slo,v 
gro,vtll, anel lleitller tIle enactluents of 1789 and 
1790, nor the terrible tragedies of 1792 and 
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1793 were able to confer 11})011 the masses of the 
Frencll people the political a})titude for manag- 
ing tIleir o,vn affairs, ,vhicll ,vas the inIleritallce 
of Englisll all(l .l\.mericall freemen. Hence tile 
harsll alld searching despotism of the Reign of 
Terror, a (lespotisln ,vllicll Ilad undoubte(lly for 
its object to lllaintain tile most advallce(I}Josi- 
tions of the extrelne party on tile subject not 
only of liberty, bllt of tIle political rights of 
man. Y 011 observe tIle anomaly, bllt observe 
also tile alleged necessity. Close st1l(lents of the 
Frencll Revol1ltion assure us that it was more 
tllan once in danger of stopping, and of reac- 
tion: tllat is, tIle people, if left to thelnselves, 
,vould Ilave receded from the clainls IJllt for,vard 
in their behalf, and have ,velcomed the return 
of the old order of things, ,vith, of course, some 
important cllanges. To prevent this, the revo- 
lutionary party felt thelllselves obliged to tal{e 
stringent measures; that is, the party whicIl as- 
serted tIle rigllts of Ulan felt themselves obligeel 
to refuse to those ,vho differed from them the 
exercise of those rights. Singular position, in- 
deed; but tllis is always tIle result of cOllferring 
political rigllts in advance of tIle fitness of tIle 
grantees to ,yield tlleir new l)rivileges. But 
,vhat I \vant you to remember particularly here, 
is, tIlat dllring the entire Revolution France 
was despotically governed; there was no loe-al 
self-goverulnent to speak of; everything was 
done according to orders from Paris. True, this 
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was done professedly in the interest of liberty, 
and was doubtless necessary, unless the people 
were to be left free to return to the munarcllY; 
still it was done; even the French Revolution 
made no very general practical difference in re- 
spect to the q
lantum of political po,ver actually 
exercised by the people. 
But in respect to the qua'l'ttum of liberty and 
eqllality enjoyed by the people it made a tremen- 
dous difference. All artificial distinctions were 
swept a,vay; all unequal burdells were rectified; 
great mOllopolies were suppressed; all privileges 
were abolished; the burdens of taxation and 
military service were imposed alike on noble and 
peasant; the throne, the church, tIle nobility, 
were destroyed. A new era was fairly and hope- 
fully begun. An enthusiasm for the rights of 
man, ardent and contagious, filled the air. 
Revolutions, as we have of tell been told, are 
not Inade ,vith rose-water; certainly the French 
Revolutioll was no exception to this rule. The 
changes of which we have been speaking, bene- 
ficial as they,vere to the nlallY, were crusIling 
blows to the few. Rank, privilege, office, emolu- 
ments, salary, perquisites, often tIle very means of 
subsistellce, were rutiliessly and suddenly s,vept 
away. The destructioll of tIle inequalities tllat 
weighed so grievously UIJOll the !)oorer aild mid- 
dle classes was, ill anotller aspect, notlling but 
tIle abolition without compensation of inllllmera- 
ble vested rights. To free slaves is to take a,vay 
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tIle property of masters. Hence, the great and 
beneficent reforms of the Frencll Revolution, 
carried through as they 'v ere, not gradually and 
cautiously alld mildly, but suddenly alld vio- 
lelltly alld harshly, excited tIle ilnplacable re- 
sentlnent of those who sliffered by tIlem and 
tllose ,vllose lives ,vere bound up ,vith the old 
order of things. Many of them became traitors 
to their country, and stirred IIp against her the 
110stility of tIle other powers. Others excited 
inslirrections at llome, or carried on treasonable 
correspolldence ,vith the enemy. All tllis natu- 
rally alld inevitably increased the revolution.ary 
furor, and led to extreme meaSllres of retaliation. 
I need not dwell on this part of the sub- 
ject. Everyone knows the fierce and aggressive 
character ,vllicll the Revolution assumed; the in... 
tolerance, the espionage, the despotisnl, of dem- 
agoglles alld of jacobin Clllbs; the terrible 
scelles of blood; tIle continllo11S and indiscriul- 
inate executions; tIle revolutionary fllror, 110t 
only overspreading Frallce, but burning to carry 
revolutiollary principles alld methods at tIle point 
of tIle bayollet and to the fierce music of the 
l\iarseillaise into all tIle reslJectable and conser- 
vative ducllies and oligarcllies and lllonarcllies of 
Italy and Gerulany. 
And tIle fact really ,vas tilat tIle FrencIl Rev- 
olution ,vas tIle beginlling of a l1e,v order of 
things, of ,vIlicll the leading principle ,vas the 
equality of all men before tIle la,v ; alld tllis prill" 
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ciple ,vas not only ol}posecl to tIle tIleories enter- 
tained at tllat tillle by tIle great nlass of tIle ,vell- 
to-do and cultivated classes, but on tIle continent, 
at any rate, it actually tllreatened tlleir material 
well being. 'Vhere ,vas tIle Frencll nobleman? 
An exile, if fortunate enougll to be still alive. 
Where was tIle Frencil gentleman, ,,,,hose in- 
come, and often a slender one, was drawn from 
certain manorial or otIler rigIlts or impositions, 
wIlich lay like mortgages or grollnd rents on tIle 
lallds of the lleighboring farlners ? His income 
wholly gone, teaching French for a livillg, very 
likely, ill London or New York. Nothing like 
sucll a wholesale spoliation of the upper classes 
of a COUll try 11ad ever been seell or Ileard of be- 
fore. No doubt imagination alld terror added 
mucil to tIle natural hostility provoked by French 
prillciples, as tlley were called. But, in sober 
trllth, the Revollltioll stood for a new and ut- 
terly antagonistic systell1: from the first mo- 
ment there began bet,veen tIle Revolution alld 
tIle establisiled order of tllings ill Europe ,vllat 
tIle late l\Ir. Seward wOllld Ilave ternled "all 
irrepressible conflict." Tllat tilis conflict sIlould 
eXl}ress itself ill war \vas of course to be ex- 
pected. III tIle sanle year tilat LOllis XVI ,vas 
g"uillotined, France ,vas at ,var ,yitIl all ller 
lleig"ll bors frolll tIle Scilelclt to tIle Pj'Tenees. 
'V e llave not tinlP Ilere to enter into tIle 
details of tIle war; ,ve call only tal
e a hasty 
glallce at its g"elleral features. TIle ra\v volun- 
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teers which France sent in multitlldes into the 
field were at first badly beaten. The orgallization 
of tIle old regular army had been broken up in 
great part by revolutionary proscription, and its 
discipline and efficiency greatly impaired; never- 
tileless it was these troops that saved France. 
After a while able men came upon the stage: 
Jourdan, Pichegru, Moreau, Hoche, appeared at 
the llead of armies. And, second in command 
of the artillery at the siege of Toulon, then oc- 
cupied by British troops, supported by a British 
fleet, a young major of artillery, by name Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, made his mark for the first time. 
He saw at once, with the ullerring eye of a great 
soldier, the key to the position, and when his 
advice had been taken al1d Toulon had fanen, 
he was a man of distinction. 
Major Bonaparte was at tllis time twenty-four 
years of age. He was an officer of the old army, 
having been regularly educated at the military 
school at Brienne, and having served continu- 
ously from the time of his graduation. While 
at Brienne he was known for his intense applica. 
tion to his studies, and he left the school with a 
reputation for talent. Unlike most army officers, 
he found in tIle professioll of arms a profession 
,vortllY of his utmost devotioll. He read alld 
studied tIle great campaigns of tIle world. He 
wrote for llis own llse commentaries and criti" 
CiSlllS 011 Cæsar's operatiolls in Gaul and Fred- 
eric's canlpaigns ill Saxony aild Silesia. Of every 
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species of military knowledge lIe was a serious 
and aCCllrate student. He ,vas, moreover, as at- 
tentive to tIle dry details of tIle art as lIe was 
fond of studying its lligher branclles. No man 
in the arnlY had a more sure eye for groulld, 
could estimate more certainly wllat coul(l and 
could not be effected by a battery place(lllere or 
}Jlaced tllere, wlletller a cOIUnll} of troops could 
or could not reach a given point by stIch or 
such a time. Nay, more than tllis, no captain 
of a company knew better thal1 he wJlether tIle 
rations furnished to the men were what they 
should be or not; Napoleon to the end of his 
days was a good judge of the commOll soldier's 
soup and bread. Let me illustrate the care witl1 
whicll he would look after little tilings. Long 
after the tune of wllich I alll speaking, ,vhen lIe 
had become Enlperor, he was one day inspecting 
the lnvali(les, the home for aged alld disabled sol- 
diers ill Paris, and the matron was sllo,ving llim 
tIle cllests of drawers where the soldiers' linen 
was put. He bade her open a dra,ver: "I sup- 
pose you know," said lle, "bow to arrange tllese 
silirts wIlen tlley COlne back from tIle wasIl." 
TIle good wonlan 11esitated, and tIle Emperor 
then eXIJlained tllat the proper ,yay was to put 
tllose newly washed at tIle bottom of tIle dra,ver, 
so tllat tIle saIne garments sllotIld not be ,vorn 
and waslled continually. I mentioll tIlis to illus- 
trate his love of detail and of exactness. N otll- 
ing was too small for him. 
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011 tIle otiler lland, tIle promptitl.lde witll 
wIlicIl Ile dèspatcIled tIle Touloll business sIlo,ved 
not only tIle nlind of tIle master, Ll.It the ,vide 
and careful stlIdy ,yIlicII takes tIle place of ex- 
perience. Here, ,vIlen he arrived, ,vas a poor 
and snlall army, Ullder poor generals, attempting 
a task entirely beyond its strength: that of lay- 
ing siege to tIle large and strongly fortified city 
of Toulon. Bonaparte not only pointed out to 
tIle generals tIlat ,vith tlleir present resources 
success in sllch all operatioll was wllolly imprac- 
ticable, but Ile sIlowed them tllat there was 110 
necessity of attenlpting it; that tIle defellce of 
tIle place depended entirely on tile presellce of 
the fleet in the llarbor, and tllat tIle capture of 
a certaill IJromontory, l'Eguillette, ,vollld enable 
the French to compel tIle evacuation of tIle har- 
bor. His counsel was followed, and tIle IJroper 
steps ,vere takell to reduce tIle ,yorks ,vIlicll tIle 
Englisil Ilad erected to maintain their position. 
In tIle nlean,yIlile tIle young major reformed tIle 
artillery service of tIle army and dOllbled its effi- 
ciency. Wilell the time came, tIle French car- 
ried tIle English fort, Mulgrave, erected their 
batteries on l'Egllillette, and the British fleet 
sailed a,vay. How long the siege might have 
lasted Ilad llot tIle Illajor opportunely arrived, it 
is llard to tell. But every mall in that army, and 
,vIlat ,vas more important perIlaps at tIlat tilIle to 
tIle major, tIle del)uties of tIle Convention, ,vIlo 
had come dOWll frolll Paris to PUSll tIle siege 
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vigorollsly, felt that in Bonaparte they 11a(1 an 
officer of great capacity, ,vIlo tllorollg'llly l{new 
Ilis professioll. He beeallle at Ollce Olle of tIle 
Dlen of mark, one of tllose to be reliecl Oil ill cir- 
cumstances of difficulty an(l dallger. He ,vas 
,vitllout delay appointed to tIle ranl{: of general 
of brigade ill the army ,vllicll ,vas oIJerating' near 
Nice, and he very soon, by his skilful mallæuvres, 
enabled tIle French commander to turll tIle A1IS- 
trian positiolls ,vllich Ile llad beell idly threatell- 
ing for ,veeks, and to take up a ne,v and mucIl 
more adyantageous sitllatioll. 
At tllis time, tIle close of tIle year 1793 aild 
tIle early part of tIle year 1794, Robesl)ierre ,vas 
at the head of France and governecl Iler ,vitII a 
rutIlless fanaticism, of wllicll I need not to slJeal{ 
here. The fall of Toulon was follo,ved by whole- 
sale executions. With tllese atrocities Napo- 
leon would have nothillg to do. Even Lanfrey, 
who invariably makes the worst of tIle subject of 
}lis biography, adnlits fraJlkly that all these harsh 
alId barbarous doings were abllorrent to Napo- 
leon's nature, and that he did "That he could to 
sllield those unfortunates who came under the 
suspicion of tIle authorities. As to this side of 
Napoleon's cllaracter, we may as ,veIl pause llere 
a moment alld cOllsider it. III spite of all the 
battles that lIe foug'llt, alld all tIle deatll, wounds, 
sickness, and misery inseparable from sucll vast 
military operatiolls as for t,venty years lle con- 
ducted, it Inay safely be affirmed tilat Napoleon 
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was not a harsh, still less a cruel man. All the 
contemporary writers of any authority admit this 
in so many words, even thollgh they may con- 
sider his comparative indifference to aU this suf- 
fering almost as bad as cruelty or harshness, and 
even though they can point to some incidents in 
11is career that certainly look like both. 1 But 
the popular accusation of Napoleon on this head 
proceeds on the mistaken notion that to conduct 
so many wars a man must have a very hard heart. 
A little reflection, however, will show that this 
need not be so at all. A statesman deciding on 
,var may no doubt often be charged rightly with 
not having' sllfficiently considered the miseries 
which his decision must involve. But, cul- 
pable as this is, it does not show any Ilnusual in- 
difference to human suffering: it is merely the 
:failure properly to bring these wretched inci- 
dents of war before the mind; it is a deficiency 
in imagination. Twenty odd years ago we were 
pillnged into a great war; we may perhaps :fair- 
ly hold that those who brought it abollt were 
in th
ir intense political excitement inexcus- 
ably careless of the sufferings wl1ich a great 
,var must occasion; but none of us ever accused 
any of them of being personally harsh or cruel 
people. Napoleon, bred i11 a military school, 
wrapped up in the military profession, undoubt- 
edly considered war as the sllortest and best way 
of settling all political disputes; and, very likely, 
1 See Appendix I. 
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as a military man, "a man of war from his 
youth," many of the incidents of a campaign 
which to the civiliall nlilld are most distressing 
were so familiar tllat it never occurred to him to 
notice them. As the ruler of the French Empire 
he no doubt often :tesorted to war when anyone 
in his place not a military man, and accustomed as 
he was to military nlethods, would have chosen 
some peaceful mode of action. When at the 
head or an army, careful as he undeniably ,vas 
of his soldiers' welfare in all respects, he used 
them, as any general who expects to win a battle 
must use them, with a single eye to the success 
of the day, and ,vitllout allowing the imagination 
to raise disturbing pictures of ,vounds and death. 
J list so, a surgeon, devoted to his profession, 
magnifying its importance, may resort to an op- 
eration when his professional brother, the phy- 
sician, would have counselled milder treatment; 
and, when he is performing the operation, he 
must, if he is a good surgeon, use the knife un.. 
sllrinkingly. Yet we all know tllat it wOllld be 
very erroneous for us to attribute to such a sur- 
geon any special harshness of temper or indiffer- 
ence to 11uman suffering. Bearing these princi- 
ples and keeping tllese analogies in mind, ,ve 
sllall understand, I tllinlr, pretty clearly wllat 
can and what cannot fairly be alleged agaillst 
Napoleon in this regard. He was, as I have 
said, a soldier, born and bred; he was all his 
life in the army; he had a genius for war, and 
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,vas sI{ilful and sllccessflll beyond meaSl1re in 
l1lilitary operations. If he sometilnes engaged in 
a \var \vllell one lllure alive to its evils 'VOllld 
have avoided it, he never countenanced unneces'" 
sary or purposeless fighting. With him, a battle 
was always a serious and a critical matter; tIle 
troops ,vere spared as mucll as possible before- 
Ilalld; it ,vas always his plan to ma}{e ,tIle en- 
counter a decisive one, and for tIlis end he 
spared no pains. In llis attention to tIle sick 
alld wounded he has 11ever been surpassed. 
Let us no\v return to our story. Seven 
months after the fall of Toulon occurred tIle 
Revolutioll of the Ninth of Thermidor, by wllich 
Robespierre and his chief associates were 
brougllt to tIle block, to the immense relief of 
everybody. TIle Convention, freed from the tyr- 
anny of tIle Jacobin Club, resllmed its author- 
ity. But tIle people llad ceased to respect the 
COllvention. The Reign of Terror had worked 
a great cllange ill public opinion. TIle interests 
of property and of social order began to assert 
tllemselves. Moderate lllen saw tllat tIle experi- 
ment of governillg France by a National Assem- 
bly had resulted in a governll1ent by factions, 
oppressive and iniqllitous beyond example, and 
tiley demanded some security against a recur- 
rence of similar evils. Even tIle partisans of the 
monarcIlY began to sllo,v tlleir heads. It was 
clear tllat tIle government must undergo some 
transformation if France was to retain tIle ben
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efits of tIle Revoll1tion. In 1795, tllerefore, a 
lle'v COllstitution ,vas adopted, ,vIlicll gaye tIle 
execIltive !Jo,ver to five Directors. III tllis and 
other respects the ne,v arrangement was an ad- 
vance to,vards a conservative sollltion of the rev- 
olutionary problem. But the republicans in the 
convention had no notion of running the risk of 
havillg tlleir work undone lJY a royalist reactiono 
There were many signs of a ,yidespread challge 
in the popular feeling, a11d in such an inflan1ma- 
ble country as Frallce a sudden overthrow was 
alnong the possibilities to be guarded agaillst. 
Accordingly it was provided in tIle llew consti- 
tutiOll that two thirds of tIle existing convelltioll 
sllould be menlbers of tIle ne,v legislature, alld 
tllat, after tIle first election, only one third of tIle 
lllembers should allllually go out of office. TIlis 
device, so well calculated to ensure to tIle repub- 
licans tIle cOlltrol of tIle country for some years 
at any rate, ,vas unpopular with the reactionary 
party, ",vllo were foolish ellollgh to try a resort 
to arms. BOllaparte was cllarged by the con- 
vention ,yitll tIle defence of the goverllmel1t. 
The "sections," as they were called, of Paris 
rose on tIle 13tll of Vendénliaire, or the 4tll 
of October, 1795; bIlt, fornlidable as tIle insur- 
rection had appeared, it was easily quelled. 
General Bonaparte llad by great personal exer- 
tions collected a sllfficient number of gIlns com- 
Inandillg all tIle approaches to tIle Tllileries, 
agaillst which tIle attack ,vas dil.ected. IIis 
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orders were explicit, his soldiers were steady, 
the guns did their ,vork. The mob of Paris had 
at last met its match. 
During the autumn of this year, 1795, Gen.. 
eral Bonaparte made the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame Beauharnais, a lady somewhat older than 
himself, whose husband, an officer of rank, had 
perished in the Revolution; and early in 1796 
they were married. She was a woman of un- 
common ,vit and fascination, and of considerable 
beauty, and Bonaparte was devotedly attached 
to her. On her side there was unquestionably 
also a strong feeling of admiration for her hus- 
band, and of pride in his talents and character; 
and she loved 11im, it would seem, with a11 affec- 
tion which, while it certainly was not as strong 
as his at the outset, increased as time went on. 
Josephine was well aware of 11er powers of fas. 
cination, and in the earlier part of tlleir married 
life caused her 11usband great vexation, and even 
apprehension, by her course in society. She was 
also a most extravagant person, to whose mind 
the economy, order, and exactitude that Napo- 
leon insisted on in the public service, and would 
gladly 11ave carried into his household, were dis- 
agreeable, and in fact insupportable. She caused 
him great annoyance by her lavish expenditures, 
and frequently excited his anger by her foolish 
attempts at prevarication when interrogated as to 
the amount of her debts. Josephine was a good 
woman and a clever one, but she did not possess 
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a well-informed mind, or a strong and deep na- 
ture, or a well-balanced character. Still she 
loved her husband, and assisted him to the best 
of her ability. At any rate she ,vas the only 
,voman whom Napoleon ever loved, in the strict .. 
sense of that word; and she al,vays possessed 
great illfluence over hilll, an influence that, 
,vhatever lllay have been 11is occasional infideli-. 
ties, was shared by no other 'VOlnan; and their 
married life was undollbtedly a really Ilappy one. 
In his letters to Josephine, and in all that lIe 
says about her, we see the best side of Napo- 
leon's character; and no one familiar with the 
:facts can fail to recognize the true affection alld 
confidence that existed between them, despite 
occasional misunderstandings. Of tIle divorce, I 
must speak later; suffice it to say 110W, that, as 
everyone knows, it ""as not the result of any 
disagreenlent bet,veell thenl. 
Imlllediately after his marriage General Bona- 
parte took cOllllllalld of the Army of Italy, to 
which post he had just beell appoillted by tIle 
Directory. He arrived in Nice on tIle 27th of 
l\Iarch, 1796. In this regioll tIle Frellcll armies 
had been for some two years or more OppOSillg 
tIle troops of tIle King of Sardinia and tIle Em- 
peror of Allstria, but ,vitllollt acIlieving any tIl ill g" 
of great llnportanceo The French forces were 
inferior ill nunlbers, (liscipline, and eqtlipment to 
tIlose of the allies, but it "Tas soon to be seen 
,vIlat a man of first-rate ability could accomplish 
against odds. 
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I shall not, of course, atteulpt to describe in 
any detail tIle cam}Jaigns of General Bona})arte 
in Italy. No military operatiollS can be under- 
stooel ,vitilout close study, and those of 1796 
alld 1797 ,vere often extrelnely cOlllplicated. It 
is not ,vortll our ,vIlile to follow them too closelyo 
Let llle, 110,vever, try to give you a general 
notion of tIle plan of Napoleon. 
l\Iany of you no doubt have been ill Nice, 
and have lllade the jourlley frolll Nice to Gelloa 
eitiler by tIle Corniche road, wilich skirts the 
silore of the Mediterranean, or by the railroad, 
,vllicll pursues substantially the sallIe route. You 
recollect, perhaps, 11o,v tIle Maritillle A1IJS, which 
are a cilaill of moulltaills running generally par- 
allel witil tIle line of the coast, and sending out 
their spurs allnost to tIle sea, SI111t off the Riviera 
di Ponellte, ,vitil its lovely villages, Mentone, 
Ventillliglia, San Relllo, Finale, Savona, and the 
otllers, frolll the rest of the world. The French 
ArlllY of Italy was scatterecl along" the Riviera 
from Nice allllost as far as Genoa. Nice was its 
base of supplies. Behind the first ranges of 
llloulltains, in detaclllllellts occllpying tIle 1l1011n- 
tain villages, in l)ositions lyillg to tIle nortll of 
tllo::;e Occlll}ied by tIle Frellcll, was tIle lllaill 
Lodyof tIle Sarùinian or Piedu1011tese arluy, COll- 
neeting on its left, tilat is at tIle easterly elld of 
its line, alill to tIle llortll or llortlleast of Savona, 
witll the Allstrian troops. 
Nal)ole011's base of olJeratiolls was, as I have 
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said, Nice; his cOlnmllnications ,vere confined to 
tIle Cornicile road, or ratiler to tIle patll whicll 
thell existed, suell as it ,vas, for the magnificent 
Corniche road was begun by him. The difficulties 
in ullclertaking operations in the neighborhood 
of Genoa, on account both of the distallce fronl 
l1is base, and of the possibility of his single lille 
of comnlunication being inlperilled by a desce11t 
from the English fleet, whiell was watclling the 
coast of the Riviera for an opportunity to do 
lllischief, ,vere obvious. But 11e sa,v tllat the 
ellelny's troops ,vere also occupying a long line, 
alld were much separated alld scattered, alld that 
a cOllcelltratecl attack 011 all in1portallt part of 
tllat lille, if successful, would lead to great re- 
sults. 
The tIling to do was, if possible, to separate 
the t,vo arlnies, to illterpose between the Sar- 
dinian and Austrian forces, and to deal witl1 eacll 
separately. To do tllis it ,vas 11ecessary to op- 
erate at a great distance from Nice, because the 
Austrian rigllt ,vas 110t advallced mIlch beyond 
Genoa. TIle project was a lnost daril1g one, arId 
it reqIlired all Napoleoll's unerring skill ancl 
llnceasing activity to give it a cllance of suc- 
cess. BIlt llis temperament ,vas Ilopeflll; of t,vo 
COIlrses lIe ill varia bly l)referred the bolder, all(l 
tIle g'reater tIle risI{, tIle more interest lIe al,vays 
too]r ill tIle galne. He cOllcentrated llis arlllY 
at or llcar Savona, puslleclilis troops up throllg-.ll 
the passes, overcame by tIle 
uperiority of force 
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which his greater military capacity procured for 
him the Allstrian and Sardinian troops that at- 
tempted to bar his progress; crossed the Mari- 
time Alps; interposed between the Sardinian 
and Austrian armies; and, holding the latter 
in check by skilfully manæuvring with a small 
fraction of his army, threw the bulk of his 
forces upon the Sardinians, defeated them again 
and again, and finally extorted a separate peace 
froln the Sardinian government. TIlen, turning 
upon the Austrians, he outmanæuvred tllem in 
crossing the Po, and, after the gallant affair of 
the Bridge of Lodi, where he seized the oppor- 
tunity of making his own personal courage 
known to his troops, he entered the city of 
Milan, the capital of Austrian Lombardy. 
Notlling so striking and brilliant 11ad been 
seen since the time of Charles XII. of Sweden. 
Europe was astonished, France elated beyond 
measure. N or did his successes stop here. The 
Anstrian government replaced their general, an 
octogenarian by the name of Beaulieu, by an- 
other brave old veteran, W urmser, but he was 
beaten over and over again, and fillally forced to 
take refuge in Mantua. Their next general,.AI- 
vinzi, thougll llaving the advantage of dealing 
with a force that had been s
riously depleted, 
for the successes of the French had cost tllenl 
dear, was no more fortunate than his predeces- 
sors; and though, during the terrible three days 
of fighting at the Bridge of Arcola, victory 
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seemed undecided, the daring and skill of Bona- 
parte at last prevailed, and the brilliant action 
of Rivoli cro,vned a canlpaign which had beell 
illustrated by desperate and persistent courage, 
as well as by wOllderful :fertility of resource. 
Finally, the great Archduke Charles himself, 
rel)uted the best general of the continent, was 
sent into Italy; but he soon :found that with a 
discouraged and weakened army he was utterly 
unable to hold his own against the invaders. On 
the 1Stil of April, 1797, just a year from the 
crossing of the Maritime Alps, tIle preliminaries 
of peace were signed at Leoben, alld were fol- 
lowed in six months by the treaty of Campo 
Formio. 
During the progress of tIle war, tIle French 
had come into contact with nearly all the Italian 
states; with the Ducllies of Parnla, 
Iodena, 
Tuscany; witil the oligarchical republics of Ge- 
naa and Venice; alld ,vith the States of the 
Cilurch. It wOllld be tedious and unprofitable 
for me to attempt to give the facts in detail. 
All tilat it is necessary for us to take into account 
llere is, that the advent of tIle French meant to 
these populations escalJe from the misgovern- 
ment under whicil they labored, and a participa- 
tiOll in tIle grand movement toward equal rigilts 
and privileges inauguratecl by France. TIle 
selltinlellt ,vllich welconled tIle Frencll existed 
chiefly in the nlid(lle and UI)per classes; tIle 
ignorant peasantry, led by their Ligoted prie
ts, 
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,vere equally averse to foreigll illtervention and 
to new ideas. BOllaparte played skilfully tIle 
l)art Ile Ilad to play; he recogllized fully that all 
these little princes allel l)otentates desired to see 
llim beaten by the Austrians; Ile IleaI'd their 
nlutterings ,vhenever Ilis luck seemed for the 
moment to fail; he kne,v that he owed tllelll 
llotlling; but Ile did the best he cOllld for tIle 
l)opulations. TIle city of Venice and its aù- 
joinillg l)ossessiolls he was conlpelled to resign 
to Austria as a llecessary condition of peace; 
but Austrian LOlllbardy, ,vitll the states of Mo- 
della, Reggio, Bologna, and Ferrara, and a part 
of the Velletiall territory ,vere orgallized illto a 
ne,v state by tIle name of tIle Cisalpille Rel)ub- 
lic, wllicll ,ve Inay probably COllsider as tIle gerlll 
of the united Italy of to-day. Tllis lle,v repub- 
lic received a democratic constitution, and tllougll 
no doubt tIle ,vorl{ of organization ,vas very Ilas- 
tilyand very imperfectly done, yet tIle change 
was llnquestionably a change for the better in 
all tllat COllstitutes liberal and jllSt government. 
TIle objects of tIle ,var 11ad been attained ill 
forcing Austria to mal{e peace, and ill gaining 
sncll soliel political bellefits for tIle Italiall lleigll- 
bors of tIle Frenell republic. 
TIle ,val', too, lutd LecIl tIle nlaking of tIle SllC- 
cessful gelleral. His l'el)lltatioll was of a differ- 
ent kind froll1 tllat of tIle otller distillguislled 
generals of the re])ubIic; it ,vas 110t fOllllde<.l 011 
a single g'reat battle, like tilat of J ourdall, or on 
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a well conducted retreat, like that of l\Ioreau, 
nor 011 an almost unopposed, thOllgh skilfully 
conducted invasion, like that of Pichegru. It 
was :far higher than any of these. Bonaparte 
had been tried in his year of fighting in Italy in 
every sort of way, alld he had risen superior to 
every obstacle. Difficulties of transportation and 
commullication, lack of siege equipage, of pon- 
toon trains, of clotlling alld equilJnlellt, had all 
been overCOllle. Agaill alld again Ileavy numer- 
ical odds llad been ellcountered, anel again alld 
again had llis ull"rearieel diligellce and alertness, 
his inlperturbably clear head, and llis llopeful 
anel daring courage extorted victory ,,,,Ilere es- 
cape even seelned well-nigIl Ilopeless. Here ill 
tIlese campaigns in Italy he laid tIle foulldations 
of tllat extraordiIlary hold ,vhicIl Ile al,vays Ilad 
over tIle soldiers of Ilis armies. He "'"as ever 
with them, seeing to every tIling llinlself, observ- 
ing the enenlY witIl his O'Yll eye, and several 
times, at any rate, Ieadillg on his grelladiers 
sword in Iland. At Lodi he was tIle second man 
across the bridge. At Arcola, where not evell 
his example cOllld carry the men over, lIe was 
ill tIle J}l
lée forceel off tIle callseway into tIle 
IllarsIles. Sucll a cOllllllauller as tllis Lad never 
beel1 seell. He ,vas tIle idol of tIle arlny.l TIle 
s&ldiers believed ill Iliul iUlplicitly. l\Iany of 
tIle mell wllo :foug
llt at Lodi alld Arcola and 
tastiglione alld Rivoli lived to see the sun of 
1 See A ppelldix II. 
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Austerlitz and the snows of Russia. Here too, in 
these Italian wars, were recognized for the first 
time some of the great gellerals of tIle period. 
Of these Augereau was perhaps the most distill" 
guished at that time; but, followillg close on his 
steps, certainly, was a far abler soldier, l\Iasséna, 
who was one of the two or three ablest of Napo- 
leon's lieutenants, and of whom the Duke of 
Wellington used to say that he gave llim more 
anxiety than any of those of Napoleon's marshals 
to whom he had ever been opposed. l\Iassélla 
was a thorough soldier, a man very :fertile in re- 
sources, very daring, and very resolute. Lannes, 
also, anotller man of first-rate ability, came under 
the eye of Napoleon in tllese campaigns. 


It is time tllat we returned to France. While 
Bonaparte was settling the terms of the treaty 
with Austria, France was undergoing another con- 
stitutional change. Another movement, aimed, 
like that of the Sections of Paris in 1795, at 
weakening the extreme republican party, found 
its expression in the elections of 1797, and was 
favored by two of the five Directors. W e find 
it impossible, with the very inadequate means at 
our command, to apportion praise or blame to 
the actors in these almost forgotten crises with 
any great certaillty of being rigllt in our awar(l. 
N or is it llecessary for us to attempt this task. 
Tllese crises se(jm to me to be the natural se- 
quelæ, as the doctors wuuld say, of a severe rev" 
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olution. Astronomers tell us that the celestial 
bodies, from having once been in a state of high 
incandescellce, llave þy degrees cooled dO'Vll and 
become contracted ill size, and that this process 
is attended by certain geological catastrophes. 
In like manner it was to be expected that 
France, in her cooling down from the white heat 
of her Revolution, must have her violent con- 
tractions and convulsive epochs of refrigeration. 
One of tllese was the 13tll of Vendémiaire, 
1795, when Bonaparte put down the rising of 
the Sections; one was the 18th of Fructidor, 
1797, of which we are now speaking; another 
was the 18th of Brumaire, 1799, of which we 
shall speak soon. Of this crisis, then, which 
culminated in the revolution or CO
lp d' état of 
the 18th of Fructidor, 1797, all that we need 
know is that the army, which was still unn 
touched by the reactionary influence which had 
of late been quite perceptible in Paris, declared 
its intention of standing by tIle three Directors 
who were opposed to the Assembly; that Bona- 
parte sent Augereau to Paris with a division of 
troops; that the two Directors who were in sym- 
patllY with the Assembly were promptly disposed 
or; tllat a great many persons were proscribed, 
banislled to the colonies, and imprisoned; and 
in short, that the three successful Directors ruled 
matters \vith a higll hand. 
It is important for us to take all this into ac" 
count for one reason especially, and that is, that 
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it was tIlis repllblic, so called, this government 
of tIle 18th of Frllctidor, 1797, whicll Bona- 
parte overtllre,v 011 the 18th of Brumaire, 1799, 
,vhen he assumed control of tIle government. 
Many persons ignorantly talk about Napoleon's 
having enslaved France, destroyed free institu- 
tions, and so forth. Do not let us forget tllat 
what he destroyed in 1799 was the arbitrary and 
irresponsible rule of these three Directors. Y ou 
,vill find that Lanfrey, speaking of this coup 
d' état of the 18th of Fructidor, 1797, calls the 
Directors "triumvirs," says that all liberty of 
tIle press ,vas destroyed, that France was en- 
slaved, and that all ,vas ready for a military dic- 
tatorship; yet whell tllis consistent and veraciolls 
,vriter comes to treat of tIle 18tII of Brumaire, 
1799, ,vhen Napoleoll by another co
tp d' état 
put down this Directory, you ,vould suppose, to 
judge from tIle way lIe speaks of tIle subject, 
tIlat Bonaparte ,vas pulling do,vn a republic at 
least as orderly and constitutional as that of 
Massachusetts. But we are anticipating. 
The winter of 1797 and 1798 was passed by 
General Bonaparte in Paris. # During this period 
the expedition to Égypt was projected. It is 
difficult to assign a good reason for tllis unnec- 
essary and hazardous llndertaking. It seems 
quite probable that the Directory had their 
heads tllrned by tIle recent successes in Italy; 
tIley ,vere eagerly launcllil1g out in every direc- 
tion, and ,vere eviùently excited witll tIle llope of 
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gaInIng important acqllisitions beyond tIle sea. 
And it is quite likely tllat BonalJarte llinlself, ,vllo 
IJossessed togetller ,yitll a clear allJ SOUIlC! judg- 
lllellt 011 llleallS and IlletIlods a very vivid and 
enterprising imagination, allowed binlself to el1- 
tertain great ideas about tIle conqllest of tIle 
East. At any rate he always, to tIle elld of Ilis 
clays, talked ill tllis straill regarding this episode 
of llis life. Vie,ved, Ilowever, fron1 tIle stalld- 
l)oint of tIle needs and welfare of France, no 11n- 
(lertaking could ,veIl be more prelJosterolls tllan 
all expedition to Egypt. It is trile tllat at tllat 
tinle tllere still existed a ]'rencIl fleet; but nei- 
ther at tllat time nor at any otIler time ,yere tIle 
Frencll superior to tIle Ellglisll on the seas. How 
abs1lrcl, tllen, was tIle project of sending a po,ver- 
ful Frencll army to Egypt, ,vh
nce its only possi- 
ble comm1lnication ,vith home Inllst be by ,vater! 
At tllis time, too, tIle political llorizon was far 
from clear. Austria seemed on tIle brink of re- 
cOlnnlellcing tIle str1lggle, and it looked as if tIle 
Czar Palll wOllld tllrow 11is s,yord into tIle scale 
against the Frencll relJllblic alld its young cliellt 
repilblics. It was an act of absoillte foll)
 on 
tIle part of tIle Directory to embark in SllCll a 
distant alld uncalled-for and u111Jrofitabie ven- 
ture. 
The expedition to Egypt ,vas, llo""e'
er, (lecided 
on, alld it sailed in l\Iay, 1798. Tal{ing 1\Ialta 
on tIle ,vay, tIle Frellcll yessels arrived safely at 
Alexandria ,vitllout tIle l{llo,vledge of tIle British 
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fleet, wllich lInder Lord Nelson was flying llither 
and tllither in hopes of intercepting tllem. It 
nlay SIlO'" lIS ho,v tIle ,vorld Ilas g'one allead in 
some respects to recall the fact that tllis expedi- 
tion, whicll left Toulon on the 18th of l\Iay, did 
not land at Alexandria till the last of June! 
Alexandria and Rosetta fell ,vitllout a struggle, 
and tIle army set out for Cairo early in July. 
But it will not be worth our ,vhile to pursue the 
fortunes of tIle Egyptian expedition. It is so 
evidently an outside matter, so entirely discon- 
nected ,vith the march of events in Europe, that 
we had better leave tIle French army trudging 
tIlrough the sands along tIle banks of the Nile 
under tIle shadow of tIle pyramids, and return to 
Italy. 
Wllat I am particularly trying to direct YOllr 
attention to in this investigation is the general 
cllaracter of tIle contest that was being waged 
between France and Iler dependencies, on the one 
lland, and tIle rest of Europe, on the otller. It 
is represented by most English writers as a mere 
strllggle for territory, for power, or even as a 
war of spoliation on the part of France. The 
sacred rigIlts of nationality were, it is alleged, 
wantonly invaded and trampled on by tIle re- 
publicans. TIle resistance to the armies of 
France was inspired by tIle most sacred motives 
of patriotism. 
Let us now examine these assertions witll a 
little care. We will take an example. The king. 
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dom of Naples, over whicll ruled a branch of the 
house of Bourbon, may serve as our illustration. 
The court, the priests, alld tIle lazzaroni consti- 
tuted one party; the enlightened part of the up- 
per class and the middle class fornled the other. 
It would be impossible to say which were the 
more bigoted, cruel, or tyrannical: the king, or 
the church, or the mob. The government was 
an absolute despotism, and the despots were not 
only absolute, but, what is worse, they were cow- 
ardly, and they were crue]. On mere suspicion 
the most respectable men were sent to the loath- 
some jåils, often never to be taken out even .for 
exåmination. Spies and informers infested tIle 
horn es and places of business of well-to-do citi- 
zens. People of education, of public spirit, of 
enli!
htenment, were suspected of favoring French 
principles, and were treated with a rigor wholly 
unjustifiable. In all this the court party were 
fully maintained by England. In fact, the wife 
of the English minister, the celebrated Lady 
Hamilton, ,vas the bosom friend of Queen Caro- 
line; and Admiraì Lord Nelson, whose mistress 
she was, SlllJported the government in every 
measure of severe repression. 
From tllis intolerable state of things, respec- 
table and intelligent people in Naples looked to 
France as to a deliverer from Middle Age barba- 
rism. Accordillgly, wIlen Ferdilland, in an ac- 
cess of rage against French interference ,vith tIle 
Papal territories, declared war against France, 
3 
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and his army, tInder the reclollbtable Allstrian 
general, 
lack, ,vllose career cullninated several 
years later at UIlll, ,vas (lefeated alld dispersed 
in its ellcounters ,vitll tile French army under 
Champiollnet, the French, ,vllen tlley entered 
Naples, ,vere received by tIle better classes witll 
tIle most sincere joy alld relief, but by the laz- 
zaroni, excited to fllry by their bigoted priests, 
,vitll fanatical llostility. You will find every- 
tl1illg tIlat I have said in all tIle accounts; I anl 
not a,vare of havillg departed a jot from tIle 
standard authorities, - and I ask you tIle ques- 
tio
, With which of tIlese cOlltesting parties is 
tIle cause of progress, of civil liberty , of ellIigllt- 
enment? Is it ,vitll tIle French invaders, or ,vitll 
the rabble of Naples? To my Inind, there can 
be but one ans,ver to tIle question. I alll not 
concerned to consider ,vlletIler or not according 
to tIle practice of civilized llations the doings of 
tIle Frencll ill Rome gave to Ferdinand a legit- 
ilnate caS
lS belli. I am free to say tllat I do 
Ilot estimate the ignorant IJatriotism of tile nlob 
of Naples as a very important elenlent in the so- 
Illtioll of our problem. 1-'hose persons in. Naples 
,vho were competent to forln a judgmellt sided 
,vitll the revolutionary party, al1d welcomed the 
assistance of the French; and I think tlley wer6 
rigllt. TIle question of relief from intolerable 
misgovernment, bolstered up by foreign support, 
,vas tIle question of tile day at Naples. Alld no 
heated declamation about patriotic resistance to 
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French invasion obscures this question in Iny 
milld. 
Substantially, tllis was the nature of tIle con- 
test in tIle rest of E-urope, although no,vhere, 
probably, was the precise character of tIle. ques- 
tion made so clear as in Naples. But ill tIle 
Papal territories, in Austrian Italy, ill tIle snlaller 
fiefs and duchies and principalities of westerl1 
Germany, especially in Spain, the opposing sides 
were taken by very ffi11CIl tIle same classes of the 
populatioll as we have seen favoring and oppos- 
ing in Naples tIle advent of tIle Frellcll. No 
(Ioubt tIle French often abused tlleir sllccesses; 
tIle contin1lal ,val'S ,vere certaillly a terrible drain 
on the pOIJulation, and on tIle patience anel tem- 
per of the people; moreover, tIle presence of the 
foreigner became in time ,veIl-nigh illsupport- 
able, even tllough lIe llad originally been tIle 
bringer in of great reforlns. Still, llowever true 
all this may be, it is a total perversioll of tIle 
trlltil to relJ:resent Frallce nlerelyas a conquering 
l1ation, overrllll11ing its lleigllbors solely fronl 
tIle vulg"ar greed of territory; or to (I,vell so 
fondly on the lleroic allcl patriotic COIIC111ct of tIle 
most igllorallt, bigoted, all(ll)rejudiced l)ortio!ls 
of tIle populations of tIlese states ill resisting 
St01ltly the invaders of tlleir soil. In POillt of 
fact, tlley were ull,vittingly tIle real enemies of 
tlleir several coulltries; tlley did ,vII at tlley COllld 
to retard tlleir clevelopmellt, to retain opl)ressive 
institutions, to I{eep 111) the reign of intolerallce 
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and of superstition, and to keep Ollt humane 
legislation, eqllal rigilts, and religious freedom. 
Let lIS follo,v the fortunes of tIle revolution in 
Napl
s a little farther. The French, as I have 
said, entered Naples, to the great relief of the 
better part of tIle people. TIle royal family fled 
to Sicily. A new governmellt was organized, 
called tIle Partllenopæan Repllblic, which was 
supported by most of the best citizens, and by 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
kingdom. But the enterprise was, so far as the 
French were concerned, an ill-advised one. Bona- 
parte was in Egypt. The French arms met with 
reverses in tIle north of Italy, and Naples had to 
be abandoned. The peasantry under Cardinal 
Ruffo rose against the new republic. Naples 
could not be defended against these fanatical 
hordes, assisted as they were by British vessels . 
of war in the harbor. A capitulation was signed, 
providing for the safety of the persons and prop- 
erty of all connected with the revolution, and 
an amnesty was proclaimed. For tllose who 
had been especially compromised, and who de- 
sired to go to France, passage was to be pro- 
vided. Suddenly tIle BritisIl fleet, under Nelson 
himself, appeared. He at Ollce of course as- 
sumed command of all the British vessels in the 
harbor. One of his ships carried Ferdinand and 
his Queen, and Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
The whole capitulation and amnesty were set 
aside as a compact with traitors. TIle unfortu. 
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nate prisoners were executed in great numbers. 
In vaill the English captains who had signed the 
papers protested tllat the honor of the British 
flag ,vas involved, that tIle ,veIl understood code 
of military law forbids the molestatioll of men 
,vho with arms ill their bands have been allo,ved 
to surrender. To all these reluonstrallces Nel- 
son was deaf. He ,vas himself a fanatic on 
tIle subject of tIle diville right of kings; popu- 
lar risings ,vere abominations in his eyes; and 
the support of the whole abortive attenlpt by 
France aggravated his rage. Lady Hamilton, 
as I have said, was the intimate friend of the 
Queen, and the Queen was most implacable. 
Nelson went alllengtlls. He allowed officers of 
the republic included in the surrender to be 
tried by courts-martial held on board English 
vessels of war, and he disgraced the British flag 
by hanging at least one of tllem, and him the 
most distinguished, Admiral Caraccioli, from the 
yard-arm of an Ellglish. frigate. I have many 
a time seen in Naples, in tIle Strada di l\ier- 
gellina, a house bearing a tablet containing an 
inscription to the memory of this unfortunate 
man. 
It is llot at all witIl tIle vie,v of attacking 
Lord Nelson tllat I llêtve advertecl to tllis l)ainflll 
theme. It is ,vitll tIle vie,v of SllO,villg YOll by 
an Ullluistalrable exanll)le tilat in all your study 
of tllis epocll YOll 11IUSt expect to filld tllillg"S of 
this sort, ,vhell done by the IJarty ,vhich filIally 
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succeeded, tllat is tIle reactionary party, passed 
over ill COlll!)arative silence; alld everytllillg of 
tIle }rilld done by tlleir opponents magnified and 
dwelt upon so as to distOl,t tile trllth of history. 
I suppose tIlere may be t,venty people wIlo have 
condemlled NalJoleon for the execlltion of tIle 
Due d'Engllien, where tllere is one that llas con- 
denlned Lord Nelson for tIle murder of Carac- 
cioli. One reason of tllis certaillly is that N el- 
son alld llis side ,vere in the end sllccessful, and 
Napoleoll and his side were llot. All I mean to 
say is that ,ve nlllst look out for this feature ill 
the histories of tllis period, and make due allow- 
ance for it. 


Returning now to our story. The war had 
broken out again in 1799, and Rllssia sent lIeI' 
celebrated general, Souvorof, illto Italy to Ilell) 
the Austrians. Tile FrencIl were generally un- 
successful. Macdollald and Joubert ,vere badly 
defeated; even l\Iassélla was forced illto Switzer- 
land; alld it looked at Olle tilne as thollgl1 an ill- 
vasion of France ,vas a not inlPossible event. 
But Masséna proved hiIllself 111 ore tllan a matcIl 
for tIle Russian g
eneral, and in a series of severe 
actions Ilear tIle Lake of Zllricll, lIe forced Sou- 
vorof to retreat ,vitl1 great loss. 
011 the sea, too, tIle Frencll Ilad beell most 
Ililfortunate. Nelson llad destroyed tIle Frencll 
fleet ill tIle roads of Alexandria, ill tIle celebrated 
action kllO'Vl1 as tIle Battle of tIle Nile, and 
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tIlellcefor,vard tIle Frellch arlllY in Eg"ypt en- 
joyed only tIle most l)recariolls meaI1S of COlll111U- 
nication ",.itll tlleir O'Yll COlllltry. 
At home tIle Directory ,vas very llnpoplllar. 
Not oilly had lllilitary evellts gone against l)llblic 
eXl)ectatioll in Italy, but else,vhere tllere ,vas 
TIlllCll to coml)lain of. The g"overnlllellt llad 1)1'0- 
voked a causeless quarrel with the United States;
 
French frigates and privateers llad captllred 
Americall mercllalltmen; and tIle tone assllmeel 
by the Directory in its negotiations "ritll the 
American envoys was ill calclllated to avoid all 
open rUI)ture. 
But the great cause of dissatisfaction witil tIle 
existing governnlellt was tllat every Olle felt it to 
be a nlere transitory pilase of tIle revolutionary 
nlovelllent, allel tllat, as a trallsitory })llase, it Ilad 
lasteel about 1011g" enougll. It ,,,"as IlOt, alld did 
not pretelld to be, a goverllmellt by tIle people. 
It llad ill fact, ill tIle cozlj) d' état of tIle 18tll of 
FrlIctidor, 1797, ,vitllstood by force of arlllS tIle 
effect of tIle poplllar vote, fearing lest, if tIle 
people ,vere to be allo,ved freely to express tIleir 
,viII, its O'Vll continuance ill po,ver lllig"llt be en- 
dang"ere(l, au(I evell a retllrll of tIle lllonarcllJr 
brou.g'llt aLout. Ilence tIle Directury of 179B 
was in a singular positioll. It stooel for tIle 
Revollltioll as against tIle Reactioll, ulleloubt- 
edly; but it also (lid not llesitate to en11)loy ille- 
ga] 111etllods, illlprisollluellt, banisllnlellt, force, 
ill sllort, to 1llailltaill its position. It ,vas a 
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creature of yesterday. No man on the Board of 
Directors was a specially eminent man. The 
world has pllt up with a good deal of tyranny 
from monarchs whose hereditary right to reign 
is claimed on the strengtll of a descent from a 
long line of kings. An oligarchy composed of 
great nobles, actually possessing political power, 
has often, as in Venice for instance, rllled for 
generations with the consent and general appro- 
val of the governed. But the position of the 
five men who constituted the French Directory 
was unlike anything of this nature. It was due 
not to their talents or services, but to political 
intrigues. Viewed separately, they were insignif- 
icant men. As an oligarchy, they ruled France 
in her internal and external relations with a des- 
potic hand. Against this public opinion revolted. 
It was evident that another crisis, similar in 
some of its aspects to those of the 13th of Ven- 
démiaire, 1795, and the 18th of Fructidor, 1797, 
another catastrophe of refrigeration or contrac- 
tion, - to recur to my former simile, - was inevi.. 
tably approaching. The present state of thing"s 
satisfied no man's theoretical views; it did not 
succeed well as a practical scheme. It was felt 
to be merely one stel) in the l)rogress of events 
whicll had begun in 1789. How long this pro- 
visional state of tllings ,vould last, nobody could 
tell; ,vhat would COlne I1ext, nobody could fore- 
see. Tllat tIle existing system had 110 hold upon 
the country, that it satisfied no one, that it 
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must inevitably before long pass away, - all this 
was plain. 
At this moment, when tllese opinions ,vere 
most strongly felt, Bonaparte, on the 6th of 
October, 1799, returned from Egypt. 



LECTURE II. 


THE CONSULATEQ 


IT did not take General Bonaparte long, after 
his arrival in Paris in 1799, to compreIlel1d tIle 
political situation. The weakness of tIle Direc- 
tory was evident; its unpopularity n1anifest. 
Alld, as I 11ave substantially said before, it was 
not only that tIle members of tIle government 
,vere personally disliked. It was clear, by a 
thousand unmistakable signs, tllat tIle Directory 
as a forIn of government, as a !)Ilase of tIle revo- 
llltionary disease, or, if you please, convales- 
cence, had served its pllrpose, and wOllld soon 
be replaced by sometIling else. It only needed 
some one who Ilad the courage to push Ilis shoul- 
der against tIle wall; it was sure to tumble. TIle 
Directory, in fine, existed on slltterance. 
Nor were signs ,vanting to Napoleon of Ilis 
being tIle man to ,vllom tIle nation looked as its 
leader, as tIle man whose mission it was to termi- 
natp this strife of revollltionary factions, to unite 
all Frenchn1en, both at home and abroad, in a 
cordial support of tIle new flag, to become the 
hpad of a stable and settled order of tIlings, 
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whicll SllOllld nevertlleless be fOllllded on the 
great alld belleficial refornls Lrougilt about by 
tIle Revolution. 
In a very few weeks occurred tIle COlli}? d' étctt 
of the 18tll of Brunlaire, 1799. I (10 not pro- 
pose to take IIp your time ,vitIl a narration of 
what took place. Suffice it to say, tilat by a 
skilful silow of force, Bonaparte, ,vitIIOllt firing 
a .sIlot, overturned the Directory, dispersed the 
legislature, and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. But I do ,vant you to remember tilat the 
goverllment ,vhich he overtIlre,v ,vas not SUCll a 
republican government as tilat under which we 
are living, here in l\iassacllusetts, to-day. It 
was an arbitrary goverllment; the Directors had 
themselves, only two years before, as we have 
seen in tIle last lecture, put dO'Vll their constitu- 
tional opponents by force of arms, aild punished 
tJlem by banisllinent and inlprisonment. The 
republic of 1799 need not be mOllrned. 
W e can go fartIler tllall this. 'tV e can safely 
say tIlat a people, the masses of ,vhom are in 
suell a state of political inexperience and inca- 
pacity as ,vere tIle Frencll people in 1789, do 
not and caIIIlot g'overn tllemselves. It is of no 
consequence "That assertions as to their natural 
rigllt to do so may be nlade on tlleÌr bellalf by 
political pllilosopIlers or by honest patriots. 
TIley cannot do so.. becallse it is worlr to which 
tlley have never been ill tIle least accustomed. 
Let no one think tllat ill ,vllat I say I am speak- 
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ing against the possibility of a people governing 
itself. Not at all. I am Oilly saying that no 
llation in the state in which France was in 1789 
could possibly be expected to govern itself. 
Such a nation requires an education in the art 
of self-government. The people have not the 
needed knowledge of affairs, or tIle moderation, 
or the sagacity in the selection of their rulers, 
nor do they possess the inherited political tradi- 
tions which exist or have existed among all the 
pOI)ulations that do or ever 11ave governed them- 
selves. And as matter of fact, France never had 
been more rigorously governed than since her 
entry upon tIle revolutionary epoch. TIle As- 
sembly, tIle Terrorists, the Committee of Public 
Safety, the Directory, governed everything by 
decree from Paris. All tilis was what might have 
been expected. It was not only perfectly natu- 
ral, but it was inevitable that it should be so. 
No laws, no changes in the form of government, 
no bestowals of power, no executions, no catas- 
trophes, no victories, no declamations, could do 
for France more than ,vhat had been done for 
her. And what was that? To break the chains 
of unjust and unequal law; to raise the masses 
of her people to a legal equality with the better 

lasses; to allow her the opportunity of estab- 
lishing in her political and legal system the great 
principles of justice, equality, and humanity; 
. and to put it within her power to enter on a 
course of political experience, if she chose so to 
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do, whicll would result in the course of time in 
nlaking her tllen ignorallt alld bigoted peasantry 
fit to exercise tIle franchise. J\iore tllan this, no 
human power could have accomplished. This 
had been at least fairly alld hopefully begun, 
alld tIle task or Napoleon in llis domestic admin- 
istratioll was to carry it out thorougIlly and 
wisely, and to establish it on a permanent and 
secure basis. This work of the Revolution was 
in 1799 in danger of being swept away in a re- 
turning tide of royalist reactioll, for it was im- 
possible, now tllat tIle revolutionary fervor had 
subsided, that property and all the otIler conser- 
vative elements in society should not reassert 
their customary influence, put a stop to the suc- 
cession of revolutions and COU1?8 d' état, and es- 
tablish in their stead a monarcllY of some kind. 
Let the Bourbons return in 1799, and the good 
work of the last ten years would be undone witll 
a vengeance. Y et it was eitller the Bourbons 
or Napoleon. A republic existing in a Coulltry 
,vhere you cannot trust the people, where you 
have to annul tIle elections and send representa- 
tives to penal colonies, unless you are prepared 
to see the halls of a republican legislature filled 
witI1 the partisans of monarchy, - and that was 
precisely the position of the Frellcll republic 
in 1799, - is indeed in a precarious situation. 
I sllould rather say, however, that such a rel)ub- 
lic is nòt a republic at all; it is really a kind of 
oligarchy; it is the case of a country in ,vllich 
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monarchy has been abolislled, and in wIlich great 
alld belleficial reforll1s llave been introduced, 
being despotically ruled by a few obscure poli- 
ticialls, who, llot o,ving tlleir position to higll 
birth or to great possessiolls, or to any tIling 
,vllicll al)peals to tIle inlagination, are tIle objects 
of Ilniversal jealousy and hostility. TIley cannot 
llold their positioll; it is tinle that tlley retire, 
alld allow a man of real distinction to assume 
tlleir l)art. No Olle is tIle ,vorse for a cilange of 
tllis killd. TIle cOllntry in fact feels reassured ill 
tIle cOllviction of tIle greater security of its llewly 
gailled liberties. 
N al)oleon, tllen, ill tIle COîlJJ d' état of the 
18t11 of Brumaire, 1799, did not destroy the lib- 
erties of France; I hope you all feel clear about 
tllis. vVhat he put do,vn ,vas all irresponsi- 
ble and arbitrary oligarcIlY; as for tIle liberties 
of France, they ,vere soon to receive from Ilim 
tIleir grand and l)ermanellt embodimellt in the 
Code Napoleoll, ,vitll01lt ,vIlicll, it is safe to say, 
tlley could 110t have resiste(l the assaults of tile 
Restoration. Of tllis I sllall speak in another 
lecture. 
T,vo features illllstrated tIle ne,v C01lJ? d' état : 
the first, tllat it ,vas follo,ved by no political pro- 
scril)tions; alld tIle second, tIlat it was llailed by 
all classes ,vith joy and satisfaction. A revoln- 
tioll never was accomplisIled more llappily tllall 
tllis. TIle trutIl is, everybo(ly ,vanted it. Tilen, 
tIle sllrprise, and grateflll surprise, of tIle good 
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people of France, to find for tIle first time in ten 
)Tears tllat tlley Ilall a ruler ,vIlo di(lllot find it 
necessary to kill, banisIl, or inlprisoll his political 
oppollents, must llave beel1 a delightful featllre 
ill tIle new situation. All tIle accounts concur 
ill representing tIle change as a 1110St fortunate 
alld allspiciollS one, ,velcollled by tIle conserva- 
tive classes as putting an end to the Revolution, 
and giving sillcere satisfaction to tIle 11lasses, as 
assurillg tilenl tllat tlleir lle\vly acquired rigllts 
,vould 1IO\V be ell trusted to all efficiellt defellder. 
BOllaparte was the llead of tIle Ile\V régi1J
e 
under the title of First Consul. The otller Con- 
SIlls, Cambacères and Lebrull, were botII good 
mell of affairs. TIle new government at once 
,vent to ,vorI{ to reorg"allize all tIle (lepart111ellts 
of aduliJlistration, ,vIlicIl ,vere ill all extrenlely 
neglected condition. Bonaparte Slllllllloned to 
Ilis aid tIle best talent, and tIle 1l10St honest and 
faitIlful Pllblic servallts lle could filld. Royalist 
or repllblican, returlle(l emigrant or regicide, it 
,vas all the same to tIle new chief, ,vIlo recog- 
nized and made everybody feel tllat France llad 
taken a new departure, and tIlat "bygones mllst 
be l1ygones." One of tIle objects ,vIlich tIle 
First Conslll desired most ardently was to termi- 
nate tIle IJolitical strifes and alli]nosities of tIle 
Revolution. He sa\v the great desirability of 
llniting all parties ancl all factions in France in a 
cordial SllPIJort of an adlninistratioll \vIlicll, ,vIliIe 
it recognized and proceeded llpOll acco111plislled 
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facts, was averse to radical cilanges in eitller 
direction. Besides, lle desired sillcerely tIle re- 
turn to France of the émigrés, the royalists in 
exile, ,vho, from being unable. to accept tIle 
ruthless spoliation of the revolutionary epocll, 
or from a ,vell-groun.ded fear tIlat tlleir lives 
were in danger if they remained in a commu- 
nity so given over as France was in tIle days 
of the Terror to suspicion and violence, had left 
their native country, to which they were no,v 
forbidden under severe penalties to return. To 
the great bulk of tilese classes he extended a 
complete amnesty. 
Before, however, prosecuting furtller the work 
of interllal reorganization, it was necessary for 
the First Consul to turn his attention to the for- 
eign relations of France. Two po,vers, England 
and Austria, alone kept up the war; Russia had 
retired from the field. The First Consul de- 
termined to signalize Ilis elevation to tIle cIlief 
power in the state by communicating personally 
,vith tIle Emperor and the King. He urged upon 
them the nliseries of war, and tIle willingness of 
France to make peace. The Emperor Francis 
returned a civil, tIlough ullsatisfactory answer; 
but King George tIle Tllird replied tllrough Ilis 
minister for foreign affairs, Lord Grenville, tilat 
the best evidence France cOllld give of the sin- 
cerity of her pacific intentions wOllld be to re- 
call tIle Bourbons. To such a haughty recep.. 
tion of her overtures France could, of course, 
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make but one ans,ver, -to prepare vigorously 
for war. 
There ,vas notIling to be done against Eng- 
land; the French fleet was too weak even to at- 
tempt to rescue the army in Egypt. The Eng- 
lish sent there a considerable force ullder a 
gallallt old soldier, Sir Ralph Abercromby. Un- 
happily for the French, K.léber, who was really 
an able mall, had fallen by the hand of an 
assassin, and the army under the incompetent 
l\lenou was ullable to make head against the 
English. A convention was finally concluded, 
and the veterans of Aboukir and Acre returned 
to France. 
The war with Austria presented a wholly dif- 
ferent aspect. Two great Austrian armies were 
threatening tIle French frontier: one, under 
Kray, on the RIIÎne; the otIler under l\Iélas, in 
Italy. The theatres of tIle operations of these 
armies were separated by S,vitzerland, and Swit- 
zerland was occupied by French troops. Its 
possession, therefore, gave to France a very 
great advantage ill eitIler campaign, for it was 
equally possible, by operating from Schaffhau- 
sell, to tIlrow a force upon Kray's conlmunica- 
tions ,vith UIm, arld by crossing the Great St. 
Bernard, to interpose bet,veen Mélas and Ilis com- 
munications with Austria. Both tllese schemes 
BonalJarte resolved to attempt. 
The French army of the Rhine was com" 
manded by ]\ioreau, all officer unquestionably of 
4 
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great merit, tllOllgil not l}ossessing genills. He 
,vas a ratiler cautiolls llUtll, a llUtll \vIlO trusted 
very little to tIle illspiration of tIle nloment, a 
nlan of sober metllodical ways, to \vhom tIle 
speculative cllaracter of Napoleon's Inind was al- 
togetiler foreigll and distasteful. Hence, \vllen 
Nal)oleon proposed to llim to tIlro\v llis ,vII ole 
army from Scilaffhausen directly in rear of tIle 
Austrians, urging IlpOll him the splendid and · 
over,vllelming triunllJh wIlich success ill sucll an 
operation would give llim, Moreau's mind re- 
verted to tIle certain difficulties of tIle project, , 
and proposed on his side a plan by \vhich the 
Austrian general sIIould be induced, by demon- 
strations near Strasburg and Neu Brisach, to 
weaken Ilis force opposite Schaffhausell, so tilat, 
altilougil tIle FrencIl force crossing at Schaffilatl- 
sen ,vould be dimillisIleJ by tIle detacllments 
needed to make these demonstrations on tIle lower 
Rlline, it was certain tllat it would 1lOt be obliged 
to meet tIle entire Austrian arnlY. After many 
conferences, J\ioreau ,vas allo,ved, as he certainly 
sllould Ilave beell, to Ilave his o"rll "ray; alld 
llis canlpaign, for \ve may as ,veIl fillisil witll it 
llere, was very ably cOllductecl. His crossillg 
was successfully made; he drove tIle Austrians 
back U}Jon DIm in a series of actions ill wilicIl 
lIe cOllstalltly maintained his Sllperiority; lIe 
tilen forced tIle passage of tIle Danqbe below 
DIm, and compelled its evaCllatioll; and, fillally, 
WIIClI Marsllal Kray llad bcell foolishly super
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seded by tIle Archduke J oIln, he rOllted his an.. 
tag'onist ill tIle fanlous battle of IIoIlelllinden, 
anel ,vas ,veIl on llis ,yay to Vielllla, wIlen Ilis 
victorious COllrse ,vas arrested by the signing of 
the l)relil1lillaries of peace. l\Torea
 ,vas, ill fact, 
a very skilful officer; probably Ilis abilities llave 
llever received full recogllitioll; llis 11nfortIlnate 
subseqtlellt course brougllt abollt llis exile, and 
he ,vas finally lrilled in battle, at Dresden, fight- 
illg agaillst Ills COUll try. BIlt tllis caillpaign of 
his ill 1800 seenlS to 111e fully to justify tIle lligh 
enco111iIlnls tllat llis admirers Ilave awarded him. 
If 110t equal in brilliallcy and strilring allclacity 
to that of Napoleon in 1805, we sIlould reIn em- 
ber tIlat 
foreall was ill a suborclinate position, 
wIlile tIle Elllperor controlleel all tIle resources 
of France alld ,vestern GernlallY. Certain it is, 
tllat N alJoIeon, tilollgll Ile al,vays adllered to Ilis 
criticislll on l\Ioreau's plan for opelling tIle cam- 
paign, nevertlleless always slJoli:e of its COllduct 
in tIle llighest terlns. 
But ,ve lllUSt returll to tIle otller campaigll 
prolJosed by tIle First COllsul, that of a descent 
into Italy tIlroug'Il the passes of tIle Alps. The 
Austrialls, you will recollect, llael dllring Bona- 
parte's absellce in Egypt recovered Italy; they 
were no,v besiegillg l\Iassélla ill Gelloa, alId pres- 
Sillg tIle renlilallts of tIle Frencil army of Italy 
into the Riviera. Sardinia llad allied itself witIl 
Austria, or, ratller, Allstria Ilael Occllpied and 
absorbed the donlinions of tIle l{ing of Sardinia, 
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Of COllrse it was possible to repeat the manæu" 
vres of 1.796, to brealr from tIle Riviera through 
the IVlaritime Alps, and to emerge on the plains 
of Lombardy. But the First Consul had some- 
thing far more effective and attractive tllan this 
in contemplation. He intended taking the al- 
most unheard of step of crossing the Alps, - a 
step whicll he kne,v ,vould never be anticipated, 
- and then to place himself boldly between 
Mélas and his base of operations. 
There are tIlree principal passes leading from 
Switzerland into Italy. The ,vesternmost one, 
over the Mont Cenis, llOW pierced by a tun- 
nel, lies almost due west of Turin; that by 
the Great St. Bernard lies northwest of Turin; 
lastly, there is that by Mont St. Gothard, which 
brings you Ollt between tIle lakes of Como and 
Maggiore, almost due north of Milan. This 
latter pass was not in possession of France at 
the opelling of the campaign, but as soon as 
Moreau's successes opened it to French troops, 
a strong force was carried through it; but this 
need not concern us at this moment. 
The First Consul 11ad given to Moreau the 
only large army that France possessed. For his 
own use he caused a corps insignificant in num" 
bers to be collected. at Dijon, which was called 
the Army of Reserve, and to which alone the at- 
tention of tIle Austrian spies was directed. To 
this were added such troops as could be collected 
from depots and garrisons. In tllis way the 
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entire force which was to cross the Alps over the 
Great St. Bernard was made up to about 35,000 
men. It was not a well organized arluy, in fact 
it can' scarcely be said to have had any existence 
as an army at all, until it began to march. 
Among its generals, however, were counted 
Lannes, Victor, and Desaix, all excellent officers. 
By a demonstration made near the pass of 
Mont Cenis, the attention of the enemy was at- 
tracted in that direction, alld the road over the 
Great St. Bernard was left comparatively lln- 
guarded. Over this road, often difficult, but 
still passable for wagons and artillery, the First 
Consul led his army as speedily as possible until 
it reached the plains of Lombardy at Ivrea, a 
point nearly north of Turin. Mélas, not fearing 
an attack from this quarter, had scattered his 
forces. Part of his troops were besieging Mas- 
séna in Genoa; part were pushing Suchet to- 
wards Nice; part were near Turin watching the 
Mont Cenis pass. Napoleon could no doubt 
have marched upon Genoa, for the relief of l\Ias- 
séna, who was stoutly llolding out to the last. 
Apart from the natural policy of such a move- 
ment, there would certainly have been a good 
chance of defeating the scattered forces of Mélas, 
if they should attempt to bar his progress. But, 
once at Genoa, tIle whole task of reducing Lorn.. 
bardy would still remain to be done. He would 
have to deal with an enemy superior in nllmbers, 
whose communications were unembarrassed. It 
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would 11ave been 1796 over again. It was not 
,vortll ,vllile to cross the Alps for tllis. 
A bolder and far more brilliant plall was de- 
vised, one of tllose plans most characteristic of 
the man; lIe determined to possess himself first 
of l\Iilan, the nloral effect of which could not but 
be great; thell to establisll himself bellind the 
TicillO and the Po, and sIlut Mélas up in the 
plains of Lombardy by placing tIle Frellcll arlny 
across his only comlnullications witll Austria. 
Accordingly, after feigning to march on Tu- 
rin, he directed his course east upon Milan and 
entered it. By tllis time Moreau had begun llis 
movement on tIle RIline, and a force of 15,000 
or 20,000 men ,vas, as Ilad been agreed between 
them, detached from Moreau's army, alld sent 
over tIle pass of St. Gotllard to l\iilan. This in- 
creased Bonaparte's disposable force to at least 
50,000 men. Leaving garrisons at all the im- 
portant places, he commenced his march south- 
,yard alld ,vestward, crossing the Po, and mov- 
illg by ,va.y of Montebello towards Alessandria, 
keeping on the south side of tIle Po. U ncer- 
tain of tIle ,vhereabouts of the enemy, the first 
news came ill tIle form of a severe action at 
lVlolltebello, where Lannes defeated tIle Austri- 
ans. Pursuing his march westward, and fear- 
fullest Mélas sIlould escape him, Bonaparte de- 
tached Desaix to tIle soutII,vard to get furtller 
information. Suddenly, in tIle plain of Ma

engo, 
the Austrialls ,vere enCoulltered in force. 
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Mélas, "rho, tllOllgll a very old man, was still 
a capable and vig'orous officer, had elldeavorecl, 
since he IleaI'd of tIle crossing of the Alps by 
the Frencll, to collect his scattered forces. But 
Ott, ,vho ,vas ùesiegillg Gelloa, insisted on "rait- 
ing until l\Iasséna should be obliged to surren- 
der, and that resolute soldier 11eld out so long 
tllat Mélas could not effect the concentration of 
his army in time to make for the Po, anel gaill 
his lines of communication. To do so woulel, of 
COllrse, have been to give IIp every tIling bllt the 
fortified towns, bllt still lIe cOllld reasonably 
have expected reinforcements ,vhen once ,vitllin 
reach of tllem, ,,'"llile, if Napoleon should be mas- 
ter of his communications, tllere was nothing 
for it but a desperate fight, ill ,vhich, if beaten, 
he ,volllel be at tIle mercy of his conqlleror. 
Alld so ill fact it proveel. Partly by tIle obsti- 
11acy of Ott in delaying to obtain the surrender 
of Genoa, partJy by tIle celerity of Napoleon, 
very likely owing to the cllstomary Allstrian 
Slo,vlless of movemellt, 
Iélas found that Napo- 
leon had seized his commllilications alld was no,v 
aclvancing llpon hinl, fluslled ,vitll the success 
,vllich had 11itherto attended his marvellolls 
plan, bringing "rith him all the prestige of su- 
perior skill, and confidently counting upon vic- 
tory. 
But the brave old man was not a whit 
daunted. He boldly came out of tIle fortified 
city of Alessalldria, crossed tIle Borlnida, and 
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advanced resolutely upon the French. The 
chances were not in Bonaparte's favor. His 
available force ,vas 
ot large, for he had been 
obliged to leave mallY of his troops at Milan, 
and also on tIle Ticillo and the Po, to protect 
his communications. Then he had just sent 
Desaix off to find ,,,,here tIle enemy were. What 
happened at the famous battle of Marengo we 
probably shall never exactly know. Certain it 
is that during nearly the entire day the French 
were driven back, and in some cases witll disor- 
der. It is pretty clear that the troops fought 
badly. The army, as I have before said, was 
not a well organized army. Nevertheless it had 
good officers. Lannes and Victor strove to ar- 
rest the disorder. Bonaparte himself did every- 
thing that cOllld be done, and hoped against 
hope.. Finally, towards the end of the day, De- 
saix came IIp. Bonaparte's spirits rose. With 
new vigor he reanimated the drooping energy 
of the soldiers. Desaix's division made a for- 
midable charge, in which that gallant officer 
fell. Kellerman's regiment of horse was eqllal 
to the emergency, and broke to pieces an A1IS- 
trian column. Poor old Mélas, thinking tIle 
victory won, and fatigued with tllis long and 
ardllous struggle, had gone back to Alessandria. 
The tide of battle turned. The French with 
the elasticity of their national temperament as- 
sumed the offensive, and drove tlleir antagonists 
fverywhere before them, capturing twenty can" 
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non and six thousand prisoners. By a conven- 
tion executed a few days later, the Atlstrian 
army was allowed to retire behind the l\lincio, 
but Lombardy was evacuated, and all the for- 
tified places were surrendered. 


The moral effect of the battle of Marengo 
was immense. It completely dazzled the world. 
TIle dramatic character of the wllole campaign, 
so well calculated to bewilder and astonish; 
the marvellotls crossillg of the Alps; the unop- 
posed marcIl to Milan and tIle ,velcome wllich 
that city gave to the liberating army, - for stIch 
was the light in wIlicll the French army was 
viewed; the closing of tIle avenues of escape; 
finally, the deadly struggle, with its varying 
chances, and the crushing victory, - all these 
features make the campaign of Marengo one of 
the most characteristic of Napoleon's campaigns. 
As such, we will now pause a moment and con- 

der its leading features. 
I think the thing that most impresses us in 
this campaign is its completeness of design. Na- 
poleon aimed at compassing all the objects of 
the campaign in a consecutive series of move- 
ments which must terminate in a single battle. 
To gain the plains of LOlnbardy without a strug- 
gle; to reëstablish his former ascendency at the 
eapital, Milan; tllen to possess llimself of the 
crossings of tIle great rivers, so as to shut off 
every avellue of escape; lastly, to turn and seek 
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llis enemy, and to engage lliln in the decisive 
conflict, - tIlis ,vas the taslr he proposed to llim.. 
self. It assuredly ,vas tIle ideal tIling to do, if 
it could be done. It ,vould, if successful, ac" 
complisIl 111 ore, alld ,vith less loss of life, too, 
thall any otller plan tIlat could be devised. As 
an intellectual feat it awakells our admiration. 
But it was equally remarkable for its audacity. 
TIle French army ,vas inferior in numbers to its 
opponent. Y et tIle needs of this plan reqtlired 
large detachments, to occupy Milall, guard the 
crossings of the Po, and so forth. When tIle 
day of battle callIe, BOllaparte ,vas outllumbered, 
and it ,vas by great good fortlllle, as ,veIl as by 
hard figllting, tIlat he gaine
 tIle victory. It 
wOlIld not be difficult to point out certain not 
iml)robable combinations and nlovements on the 
part of tIle Allstrians which wOlIld not onlY}lave 
rendered his plan abortive, blIt 11ave forced him 
to retreat over tIle pass of St. Gothard, where 
the roads were by no means so favorable for ar- 
tillery. Yet of all this Ile took his rislr. Partly, 
no doubt, because the scientific completeness of 
the plan approved it to llis intellect and fasci- 
nated his imagination, partly because he esti- 
mate(l correctly the want of activity of his ene- 
mies, but largely becallse 11e was a born gambler 
in war, because he enjoyed taking a great risk, 
figllting a battle in whicIl everything ,vas at 
stake, he adopted tllis novel, hazardous, but con.. 
elusive plan. 
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And here "re touch upon one of the chief de- 
fects in Napoleon's character. It is evident that 
he had other ends in view in war than tIle prac- 
tical result to be reached. He wanted to carry 
it on so as to satisfy his sense of the fitness of 
tIlings, so to speak, to establish and mailltain 
his reputation as a master of the art, or, at any 
rate, to make Ilis campaigns illustrate tIle grand 
princil)les of strategy. For these ellds, ,vllicll 
are perfectly legitinlate when subordinated to 
tIle great objects for ,vhicll war is waged, he 
undoubtedly, in tllis calnpaign of. l\Iarengo, as 
afterwards in otller campaigns, sacrificed a cer- 
tain amoullt of safety, or, if you please, incurred 
a cprtain and otherwise unnecessary amoullt of 
hazard. For this he sllould, ,vithout question, 
be blanled; no ideal completeness, no possi- 
bility of overwhelming success, however desira- 
ble, sIlould ever be allowed to obscure the clear 
perception of the ultimate practical ends to be 
obtained in war, or to render a jot more difficult 
or Ilazardous tIle already hazardous alld difficult 
task of a campaign. TIley are not wortIl tIle 
sacrifices ,vIlich they nlay cost. l\loreau, as ,ve 
have seen, rejected the plan wIlicIl Napoleon 
IJroposed to him, of tllro,ving llis entire arlny 
across tIle RIlille at ScIlaffllausen, tllereby cut- 
ting Kray's comulunications, and 11ecessitating 
a great battle, in which success, if he gained it, 
'VOlllù be decisive. l\loreall preferred, on tIle 
other hand, tIle safer course of luallæuvrillg in 
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such a way as to render it extremely unlikely 
that such a decisive action could be had at the 
outset of tlle can1paign, but also so as to give 
to him an excellent cllance of driving Ilis ad- 
versary from point to point, and thereby in time 
attaining the object of the war. Moreall's 
nlethod was doubtless the more costly in life and 
in time, but it was also unquestionably safer. 
Manæuvring as Moreau did, he was at no tilne 
exposed to extreme peril; and altllougll the same 
'Observation holds true of his adversary, yet it 
may fairly be said tllat, unless in the presence 
of a most pressing emergency, no general ougllt 
ever to expose llis cOIDlnand to extrenle peril. 
Still, while ,ve may justly criticise tIle tactics 
of Napoleon in tilis respect, while we may, I 
tllink, fairly enough reg
ard him as too intent on 
the game of ,val", considered simply as a galne, 
and not mindful enough of the practical ends 
for which alone it is ever justifiable to go to 
war, we shall not do wisely or justly if we adopt 
the extremely llarsh tone of sucll a critic as 
Lanfrey. After all, there is sOllIe thing fine in 
this desire of Napoleon's to do this work of ,var 
witl1 ideal completeness; to let the consider- 
ation of tIle ultimate results stand aside for the 
Inoment, and to play the galne as it OUg-llt to be 
played. Alld it ffillst be remembered tllat war 
is a game of hazard, at its best, and tI1at no man 
can be a really good general wilo does not un- 
derstalld the en j oynlellt of risl{illg a Lattlc. All 
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men of affairs understand tllis species of enjoy- 
ment; ,vhether it be the sllrg
eon, wllo trusts to 
the success of his ne,vly invented operation; 
or the mercllant, ,vho risks his fortune on his 
calculations; or the master mariller, who trusts 
to tIle correctlless of his dead reckoning ,vllen he 
is nearing dangerolls ground. All nlell accus- 
tomed to tIle management of affairs 011 any large 
scale will comprehelld the trait of cllaracter of 
which I 11ave been speaking. In Napoleon, ,yho 
was preëlninently a man of affairs, it ,vas un- 
doubtedly exaggerated; and, holding tIle posi- 
tiOll he did, the llndlle pronlinence of tllis fea- 
ture callsed Il1any and ,videspread evils. B1It 
whell you come to sift it dO'Yll, so to speak, you 
will finel Y01I are not dealing witll a viciolls pro- 
pensity, calling :for moral indignation. You 
may, if you like, have that sort of illdignation 
wilich everyone feels wIlen a business luan risl{s 
his fortune in speclliation, ,vllell an inventor 
gives IIp Ilis regular business and enlbarks his 
property in (loubtful experinlents. Bllt even 
here, you ,viII observe, you may consistently 
adluit these rash people to be very worthy men 
in tilenlseives. And you will notice anotiler 
tIling, if you tllink of it, tilat YOlIr indignation 
increases ,vitil tIle amOllnt of egregiolls folly you 
perceive in the uIlilappy speculator or inventor, 
while it diminishes or evell disappears if tIle 
foresigllt of tIle one or the orig
inality of the 
other is evident bpyond a cavil. Therefore I 
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submit tI1at we shall not be doing well if we 
join ill the reproaciles whicll Lanfrey so forcibly 
1111rls at tIle First Consul for the llazards to 
wilicil lle subjected France and her arnlY in this 
campaign of Marengo. Lallfrey was notlling 
but a critic, and probably never experienced tIle 
joy of tIle practical man in attel1lpting some- 
thing difficult and hazardous, and succeeding in 
it. Most men with vigoro1ls minds and mascu- 
line temperaments will feel, I think, that they 
can, ill a measure at least, Ilnderstalld Napo- 
leon's milld about this his famous campaign of 
Marengo. 
Let us now return from this digression. 
I silall not follow the details of the war fur- 
ther. Suffice it to say tilat peace with Austria 
was concluded at LUlléville in February, 1801, 
alld witil England in March, 1802. Our atten- 
tiOll must now be given to the policy of tIle First 
Cons11l at llonle. 
Wilile tIle great mass of the natioll felt all un- 
mistakable sense of relief from tIle doubts and 
alarms from ,vhich tlley had so constantly suf- 
fered d1lring the })receding ten years, there ,vere 
two factions ,vho were bitterly o})posed to the 
assumption of the supreme power by Napoleon. 
'
rIlese ,vere, first, the jacobins, and seco11dly, the 
royalists. 
TIle jacobins clung to the form and the name 
of tIle republic. They tllougl1t tlley sa,v the 
beginnings of tIle Em!)ire in tIle Consl1late, and 
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they were rigIlt. Precisely wIlat tIley expected 
frolll France, tIley very likely coulcl not Ilave 
told tllelllselves. It ,vas evident enoug'll tllat 
tIle repIlblicans ,vere ill a clear }llillority; and 
,,,,Ilere was tIle relJublic if the majority of tIle 
people ,vere not republicans? But llo,veyer 
illogical nlay llave beell tIle position of tIle jac- 
obillS, tlley still clung desperately to it. TIley 
sIlut tIleir eyes to tIle facts. TIley refused to 
a(lmit that tIle Frencll peasantry cared for tIle 
republic only because it gllaranteed to tIlem 
their ne,vly ,yon liberty alld equality, not be- 
cause it gave tIlenl tIle po,ver of casting ballots. 
For tllis last the people cared very little, and, if 
tlley reflected 011 the sllbject at all, they mllst 
11ave observed that the most distinguislled apos- 
tles of the llatural rigIlt of all men to sIlare 
equally in the governmellt of tIle state had been 
tIle fiercest alld nlost tyrallnical of rulers, wIlen 
it looked as if tIle people desired a differellt 
kind of goverllmellt from tllat ",.llicIl had been 
designed for tIlem by tlleir liberal leaders. BIlt 
in truth, tIle masses carecl ,"ery little for all this 
sort of tIling. It had never amoullted to nlucll 
ill their eXIJerience; wIlat rigIlts tIley llad ever 
possessed had been possessed ill tlleory only; 
some Danton, or Robespierre, or deputy of tIle 
convention, or relJublican general, llad from time 
to time arrallged and settleà nlatters for tllem 
witll a lligh hand; ,vllat had beell gaillecl in tIle 
illape of exem!)tioll froll1 pecllliar alld olJpressive 
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bllrdens, and in the extensioll of equal rights, 
and in the levelling of all distinctions before the 
law, they recogllized as tIle fruits of the Revolu- 
tion, and for these, and only for these they really 
cared. The attitude of the irreconcilable jaco- 
bins, therefore, awakened no popular response. 
The royalists had the advantage, such as it 
was, of kno,ving precisely what they wanted. 
They had, moreover, in the district known as La 
Velldée, an inexhaustible reservoir of devoted 
adherents of the king. Ohouans, Vendeans, 
Bretons, were generally, and often fanatically, 
favorable to the exiled family. Then the sym- 
pathy of all foreign governments was with them. 
Louis tIle Eigllteenth resided at Warsaw. His 
brother, the Oomte d' Artois, afterwards Cllarles 
the Tenth, lived in or near London. The Eng- 
lish government subsidized tllese unfol
tunate 
princes, and treated them as handsomely as if 
there 11ad never been a quarrel between the 
House of Brunswick and the House of Bourbon 
touching the expulsion of the Stuarts, or the loss 
of the thirteen colonies. In the nlind of tIle 
English government of that day the House of 
Bourbon stood for law and order, for legitimate 
authority against usurpation, for paternal gov- 
ernmellt by the natural and God-given l-uler, as 
against tIle tyranny of a soldier risen from the 
masses. 
The royalist party in France greatly exagger- 
ated the disaffection existing against the Direc- 
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tory. They took it to mean a willingness to 
restore the Bourbons. But in putting this i11ter- 
pretation upon it they were goi11g a great deal 
too far. The irritation against the Directory 
had its causes, which everyone could see. But 
those who murmured against the Triumvirs were 
not necessarily favorers of the old régime. Any 
really strong and respectable governmellt would 
suit them. And sucll a government it was evi- 
dent they had in the Consulate. 
Filled, ho,vever, by the notion that nothing 
but the strong arm of Bonaparte prevented the 
nation from returning e}
 'lnasse to the allcient 
dynasty, some ullscrupulous wretches of the roy- 
alist faction hatclled the plot which, in Decem- 
ber, 1800, nearly destroyed tIle life of the First 
Consul by the explosion of what was termed an 
infernal machine. At tIle till1e, it was supposed, 
especially by Bonaparte 11ill1self, that the autllors 
of tllis outrage were jacobins, and 11e caused a 
number of the most pronounced of them, some 
of whom had been connected witll the excesses 
of the Terror, to be banished. But it was after- 
wards ascertained tllat tIle plot ,vas a royalist 
plot. 
From till1e to time during the succeeding three 
years there were rumors of conspiracies, but as 
nothing of importa11ce occurred, it was not un- 
naturally thougllt that tllese rumors migllt 11ave 
their source in the superserviceable brains of an 
over-zealous police. In fact, it was not until the 
õ 
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peace of Amiens was broken in 1\iarch, 1803, 
tllat tIle fornli(lable conspiracy of Georges Ca.. 
doudal was llatclled ill England. 
Georges Cadoudal, or Georges, as lIe is gener.. 
ally called, was a Cllouan of respectable origin, 
a stauncll royalist, of unquestionable fidelity to 
tIle exiled hOllse, and of inextinguishable 11ostil- 
ity to tIle present governlnellt of France. He 
,vas a fanatic of tIle first rank; not a Guiteall, 
yet not unlilre John Brown; a man for wllom 
personally you could not but feel a certain meas.. 
ure of admiration, inasmucll as without any dis- 
cernible admixture of selfisll motives, and obvi- 
ously impelled by religious and loyal enthusiasm, 
lIe undertook the perilous task of restoring tIle 
monarcllY by killing tIle First Consul. Moreover, 
Georges had II is own metllod of committing his 
intended murder. Wllile he confessed llaving 
been privy to tIle plot of tllree years before, 
tllougll not, as lIe maintained, to its details, this 
time, at any rate, lIe would llave notlling to do 
with infernal machines. Wllat lIe hoped to ac- 
complish was, at tIle llead of some of his own 
men, Cllouans and fanatics like llimself, to set 
upon the First Consul in the streets of Paris, and 
killilim in broad dayligllt, overcoming by main 
force the resistance of any guard that might be 
attellding llim. 
'Vllile, llo,vever, this precious scheme migllt, 
and very possibly did, inlpose on the rude mind 
of tllis ruffiall as beillg in its nature essential1, 
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different from allY ordinary mode of assassina.. 
tion, it is plain enougll to common-sense people 
tilat no such difference existed. 'Vhat Georges 
undertook to accolllplisil was nothing else tIlan 
the murder of tIle First Consul. His nlode of 
(loing it was Ilis o,vn choice; it may possibly 
have been confounded in his mind ,vitll lawful 
,varfare; but no one not a fanatic in tIle calIse 
of tIle Bourbons, alld no one ,vIlo did not desire 
to be deceived, could possibly be taken ill by 
sucIl a monstrous pretence. 
Georges' scheme could not avail itself of tIle 
excuses wIlich are so often made for political 
assassinations and atrocities. He was no ell- 
tllusiast in tIle cause of antislavery, Iilre J olln 
Brown; he was no opponent of despotism, lil{e 
the RlIssian Nillilist. He ,vas a fanatical devo- 
tee of tIle divine rigllt of lrillgs, and he meallt to 
kill tllis upstart, wIlose existence, as 11e doubtless 
believed, was tIle principal obstacle to the return 
of tIle Bourbons. 
It needs hardly to be said tllat sucll an enter- 
prise as tilis was one with ,vllicll no llonorable 
man ougilt to have Ilad any tIling ,vllatever to 
do. Nor could any foreign governnlellt, ,vhich 
respected itself, and paid any regard to the most 
ordinary obligations of civilized llations, touch 
sucll a project witIIOlIt sIlaring in the infamy 
of murder. Yet notlling is nlore certain .tllan 
tllat tIle Comte d' Artois, after"Tards Cllarles tIle 
Telltll, was l)rivy to tIle plot and persollally 
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conferred witll the conspirators. And what is 
stranger yet, and far ,vorse, is that tIle British 
government sllpplie(l tllese assassills 
itll nl011ey, 
and sent tllem over to France in an English ves- 
sel of war, commallded by Captaill W rigIlt of 
tIle Royal Navy. A nlore flagrallt and outrage- 
ous violation of tIle law of nations, it is safe to 
say, never took place. The discovery, tIlat tIle 
Bourbon princes were arranging in London the 
details of a COllspiracy to effect their own resto- 
ration by tIle murder of tIle First Consul, and 
that tIle assassins were sent over to France in 
English vessels of war, furnished with money by 
the English government, showed Napoleon that 
lIe "Tas, by the Bourbons and tIle BritisIl gov- 
ernment at least, regarded as an olltlaw, tIlat 
no steps were considered too atrocious to get 
rid of him, that the usages and customs which 
obtain among civilized nations, even in time of 
war, were not regarded as applicable to him. 
These facts were ascertained wIlen Georges, 
Rivière, Polignac, Lajolais, and otIlers were ar- 
rested in the winter of 1803 and 1804. And 
so far as I know tIlere is no dispute about 
them. One of the most curious thillgs about 
this conspiracy is the evidently unconscious in- 
difference of English Ilistorians to tIle infamy of 
tIle part which their government played in tIlis 
affair. It is explicable only wIlen we recollect, 
or ratIler endeavor to imagine, tIle enormous 
force of the legitimist prejudice of tIlat day,- 
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a prejudice into ,vIlich we Americans can hardly, 
even by a violent effort of imagination, bring 
ourselves to enter; a prejudice wllich makes 
even such a good man as Sir Walter Scott 
quite insensible to the enormity of the condllct 
of tIle Bourbon princes and the British govern- 
ment in furtllering tIle assassinatioll of BOlla- 
parte, while llis sense of justice and llunlanity is 
stirred to its del)tlls by tIle prompt and terrible 
Coullterstroke of Napoleon in the seizure and ex- 
ecutioll of tIle Due d'Ellgllien. But so it is. 
Scott is utterly indifferellt to tIle first of tllese 
acts, for whicll no plea can be offered; 11e ex- 
hausts the vials of his indignation in dealing 
witll tIle other, wllich 11ad cOllfessedly, apart from 
any tIling else, tIle excuse of jllst provocation 
at an infamous conspiracy, and of reasonable 
grollncls for suspicion of tIle gllilt of the duke. 
That you may not thilll{ I am exaggerating, I 
am going to let Scott speak for himself. I quote 
from ellapter xlvi. : - 
" l\Ieantime, the peace of Amiens being broken, the 
British governnlellt, with natural policy, resolved once 
more to avail themselves of tIle state of public feeling 
in France, and engage the partisans of royalty in a 
fresh attaclr upon the consular government. . . . A 
scheme ,vas in agitation for raising the royalists in 
the west, ,vhere the Duke de Berri was to make a 
descent on the coast of Picardy, to favour the insur- 
rection. The Duke d'Enghien, grandson of the Prince 
of Condé, fixed llis residence, under the protection of 
the Margrave of Baden, at the chateau of Ettcnheim, 
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with tIle purpose, doubtless, of being ready to put him.. 
self at the head of the royalists in the east of France, 
or, if occasion should offer, in Paris itself. . . . Whilst 
the French princes expected on the frontier the effect 
of comnlotions in the interior of France, Pichegru, 
Georges Cadoudal, and about thirty other royalists of 
the lnost deterlnined character, were secretly landed 
in France, made their way to the metropolis, and con- 
trived to find lurking-places invisible to the all-seeing 
police. There can be no reason to doubt that a part 
of those agents, and Georges in particular, saw the 
greatest obstacle of their enterprise in the existence 
of Bonaparte, and were resolved to commence by his 
assassination. Pichegru, who was constantly in com- 
pany with Georges, cannot well be supposed ignorant 
of this purpose, though better befitting the fierce chief 
of a band of Chouans than the conqueror of 1101- 
land. " 


Thus Scott. He was, you know, a contem- 
porary of these events. I think you will agree 
with me tIlat this utter insensibility of his to the 
enormity of the conduct botll. of the Bourbon 
princes and the British government is one of the 
most significant marlrs of tIle times. It sIlows 
the strengtIl of tIle aristocratic feelillg. Not 
thus woulcl Scott Ilave sl)okell if Bonaparte Ilad 
landed Englisll rebels bent UI)on the assassination 
of King George. 
TIle discovery of tllis plot plunged Frallce, 
and Paris especially, in a state of excitement that 
had llot been }{]}O'VII since tIle days of tIle Ter- 
ror. The people, ,vllo had ,vclcomed BOllaparte 
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as their saviollr from revolution ancl reaction, 
who Ilad recognized in llilll tIle wise legislator, 
tIle restorer of tIle churcII, tIle llealer of tIle rev- 
olutionary allllllosities, ,vere equally amazed and 
enraged at this wanton, this outrageous attaek 
lll)on llilll, hatched abroad in the interest of 
the Bourbon princes, and Slll)ported by tIle Brit- 
is 11 government. l\Ieantime tIle administration 
looked in every direction for the ramifications 
of the IJlot. The intriglles of Mr. Drake, the 
Britisll resident at lVlunich in Bavaria, and of 
l\Ir. Spencer Slllith, tIle Britisll envoy at Stutt- 
gard in 'Vürtemberg, witll the royalists in 
France, had lately COllIe to ligllt and were 111ak- 
illg a great cleal of noise. FreIlcll officers were 
sellt to these coulltries to exalllille tIle state of 
affairs. TIley relJorted alnong otller things tllat 
the Duc d'Englliell, the gralldson of the Prince 
- of Condé, ,vas living at Ettenheim in Baden, a 
fe"
 llliles only from the Rlline, surrounded with 
:l little court of Frenc4 énzigrés, tllat he was in 
correspolldence witIl tIle disaffected in France, 
and tIlat llis freqtlent and protracted absellces 
from 110lne gave good grounds for tIle suspicion 
tllat lle occasiollally crossed tIle Lorder on politi- 
cal errands. No sooner did these reports reacll 
the First Conslll tllall he sellt t,vo officers, eacll 
heading a snlall detacllulellt, iuto Baden, Olle to 
seize tIle duke alld Ilis retinue, tIle otller to carry 
to tIle l\Iargrave tIle apolog'y of tIle Frellcll 
governluent for taking' sncll a step. The D1IC 
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d'Engllien witll all his suite, was seized on the 
nigllt of Tllursday the 15th of MarcIl, 1804, and 
carried immediately to Strasburg. Here he was 
kept a couple of days; on Sunday morning he 
was brougllt alone to Paris, and carried to the 
castle of Vincennes, near Paris, wllere he arrived 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, March 20, 1804. 
TIle same nigllt Ile was brougllt before a court- 
martial, accused first, of having borne arms 
agaillst France, secondly, of having been and 
now being in the pay of England, and tllirdly, 
of being a party to the conspiracy against the 
republic; ,vas convicted on the first two charges 
on his own admissions, and on the third also, 
thougll on what evidence does not clearly ap- 
pear; was sentenced to death; was shot at six 
0' clocl{ on the morning of the 21st, in tIle ditcll 
surrounding the castle; and was buried wIlere 
he fell. 
This summary proceeding has always excited 
the severest criticism. Much of this is evidently 
based on tIle respect felt for tIle higll rank of the 
unfortunate nobleman. We see plenty of tllis 
feeling in the pages of Scott, and in tIle me- 
moirs of Madame de Rémusat, wllose sympatllies 
were all with the old régime. But tIle First 
Consul Ilas been severely blamed by other histo- 
rians, witll wllom this sentimental consideration 
has little or no weigllt. Bonaparte is accused of 
having executed an innocent man merely in 
order to strike terror illto the ranks of his ene- 
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mies. He is practically accused of having com- 
mitted a counter-assassination. Let us see. 
If the Prillce really was, as Sir 'Valter Scott 
thinks he ,vas, staying on the border "with the 
purpose," as Scott declares, "of bei
g ready to 
put himself at the head of the royalists in tIle 
east of France, or, if occasion should offer, in 
Paris itself," it was, in my judgment, no crime 
to take him and shoot 11im. If that ,vas the 
fact, the duke was virtually particeps crilninis. 
He nlay have been, and no doubt was, ignorant 
of the mode enlployed to upset tIle conslllar 
government; but it is not to be sllffered for an 
instant tllat a man should be allowed to escape 
merely becallse he chooses not to know the de- 
tails of the plans of the villains, of whose suc- 
cess he has arranged to take instant advantage. 
The man who is waiting in the street, ready to 
enter a hOllse as soon as he shall Ilear from the 
bolder ruffians who have committed tIle bur- 
glary that the coast is clear, can hardly be con- 
sidered legally or morally free from the guilt of 
tIle murder wllich he finds, 011 entering, tIley 
llave committed. It will not do for him to 
plead ignorallce of their methods or precise in- 
telltions. He canllot place llilllself in the situa- 
tion of one wIlo accidentally profits by the 11111r- 
der, as woul(l, for illstance, tIle devisees in tIle 
will of tIle 11111r(lered man. lie lIas distinctly 
participated, for lIe has })laced llinlself in tIle 
street ill order to take advantage of the doillgS 
in the house. 
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Now, if you will imagine an outrage of tllis 
character perpetrated in a country wilere tilere 
are no tribunals before wilom tIle man in the 
street can be brought, and by whom the house- 
holder can be protected, you Ilave the case of 
Bonaparte and the Duc d'Enghien in a nutsilell, 
- that is, if tIle Duc was actually at Ettenileinl 
for tIle purpose of crossing tIle border as S0011 
as he should get word from Paris that the time 
had COUlee It is amazing to me Ilow Sir Walter 
Scott can say, as lIe does, that tIle duke's resid- 
ing " at Ettenileim in tIle expectation of Ilavin
g 
soon a part of importance to play in France" 
,vas "perfectly vindicated by his situation and 
connections." To my thinking, if Bonaparte 
believed he was there witI1 allY sucll expectation, 
he was justified in arresting Ilim, and if, on the 
trial, or outside of it, it was fOllnd that tllis was 
the fact, he was justified in execllting him. 
Bonaparte 11nquestionably believed, when he 
arrested the Duc d'Enghien, that he was resid- 
ing at Ettenheim in full comnlunication with tIle 
{lisaffected royalists, and in daily expectatioll 
of being able to cross tIle Riline as soon as 11e 
sIl011ld Ilear that lIe, Bonaparte, had beell dis- 
posed of. No Olle, I SU11pose, doubts tllat this 
was BOlla!)arte's belief ,vllen he ordered tIle ar- 
rest. To this effect had been tIle reports of the 
officers sellt to inquire cOllcerlling the duke's 
i)urrollndings and doings. 
I think, tilerefore, tllat tIle First Consul was 
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fully warrallted in seizing him. True, to do tIlis 
it ,vas necessary to violate the territory of Baden. 
But this ,vas the affair of tIle J\;Iargrave, and ,vas 
easily arranged. Besides, in a crisis of this sort, 
no man, not a fool, would have been deterred by 
any consideration of this nature. 
The maill question does not concern the ar- 
rest; it is ,vlletIler tIle execution ,yas justifiable. 
As regards the proceedillgs of tIle court-mar- 
tial, it is to be said tllat tilis body ,vas consti- 
tuted ill the ordinary ,vay. It ,vas not a packed 
court. Brigadier-General Hulill ,vas the presi- 
dent, by virtue of selliority. Tllere ,vere five 
colonels of regiments in Paris, and Olle captain, 
on the court. Ailotiler captain assisted as re- 
corder. They were convened in a great llllrry, 
had no previous conferences ,vith eacll otller, and 
did not know in the least wllonl they were to try. 
Our knowledge of ,vllat took place is singu- 
larly small. TIle official records, with the ex- 
ception of the sentence, have been stolen from 
the archives of tIle 'Var Departlnent. 'V e have, 
it is true, a draft of the record, Inade by tIle 
president of tile cOllrt-martial for his own lIse, 
and no doubt it is substantially correct as far 
as it g-oes, but it does llot contaill copies of 
the letters and other palJers wIlich Hulin says 
were annexed to the record. Savary, afterwards 
DlIC de Rovigo, wllo comlnanded tIle temporary 
g-arrison of tile castle of Vincelliles, tells 11S 
tllat all tIle docUlllelltary evidence against Marie 
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Antoinette was stolen in the first days of the 
Restoration, in 1814, frolll the archives of the 
Bureau of Justice, and it may be, as Savary be- 
lieves was the case, that for some similar reason 
the archives of the W ar Department were rifled 
by the friends of the Duc d'Engllien. Be this as 
it may, however, we are not certain by any means 
that we have a complete record of the proceed- 
. 
lngs. 
This matter becomes important for this reason. 
Savary, who was present at the trial, tells us 
that, at the close of the interrogatories, one of 
the melllbers of the court remarked to the pris- 
oner, that it was scarcely probable that he was as 
completely ignorant as he had said that he was 
of what was passing in France; that he would 
hardly succeed in making tllelll believe that he 
was entirely indifferent to events of wllich the 
conseqllences were so important for hilll.; and 
tllat he had better reflect on the matter before 
replying. The duke, says Savary, after a lllO- 
ment's silence, replied gravely that he understood 
perfectly well what was meant; that it had not 
been his intention to relllain indifferent to wllat 
was going on; that he had asked to be permit- 
ted to serve ill the Ellglish arlllY; that he llad 
been told that this could not be, but tllat he was 
to remain on the Rhine where lIe would soon 
have a part to play; and for this he was wait- 
ing. Savary says that this was the Prince's prec 
cise reply; and tllat he wrote it down at the time. 
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It is on this reply that Scott bases his state- 
ment about the duke's purpose in staying at 
EttellheÏm. Its authellticity rests on tIle single 
word of Savary. Neither General Hulin's copies 
of the minutes, nor his pamphlet published in 
1824, contain any mention of it. Still, it seems 
clear, from Savary's account, that the remark of 
the officer was llot in the nature of a formal in- 
terrogatory to the accllsed, but that it was made 
after the evidence, which, by the way, seems to 
have consisted entirely of the defendant's admis- 
sions, ,vas in; that it was put informally, aild by 
way of giving tIle prisoner an opportunity to say 
a word in mitigation of the sentence, and was not 
a part of the trial, properly so called. If this 
was so, and it certainly looks like it, the absence 
of the statement and reply from the report of 
the trial are accounted for. 
The members of the court-martial had no 
choice but to find the prisoner guilty on the 
first two charges. The law was clear; and as 
regards the prisoner's having fought and still 
desiring to figllt against France, and his being 
in the pay of Englalld, his own avowals were ex- 
plicit. As regards his connection with the exist- 
ing conspiracies, Ile certainly did not admit as 
much as this, but he frankly stated, if we are 
to believe Savary, and I think there is no reason 
why we sllould not, that he was on the Rhine 
waiting for his part to begin. 
But, - alld tllis is by far the more interesting 
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and important question, - why did Bonaparte 
send tIle duke before a court which could not 
but filld hilll guilty alld selltence hin1 to deatil ? 
Certainly not because Bonaparte wisiled to 
punish Ilinl for havillg fougilt against the re- 
public; no one Ilas ever pretended tllis. 
"\Vas it, then, as so .many have supposed, an 
act done solely to strike terror into tIle llearts of 
the Bourbon princes, and ,vithout any evidence 
showing tIle complicity of the duke with the 
plots of the royalists ? 
I tllink not; I tilillk that Bonaparte had evi- 
dence before him ,vhich convinced him that tIle 
dulre was cognizant of the existence of a royal- 
ist conspiracy, and was residing near tIle border 
in the hO!Je of being soon called UI)Oll to take an 
active part in affairs. I am not now referrillg to 
the duke's avowal at the trial, of which Savary 
informs us. Bonaparte, of course, 11ever heard 
of this till after tIle execution. I refer to the 
duke's papers, wIlich were seized at EttenIleim 
,vhen he was arrested. The mistake most histo- 
rians have made is to look solely to the trial for 
the evidence on which the duke was put to 
death: tIle real question is, Why was he tried? 
To get light on this ,ve must look in a wholly 
different directioll. 
Tllat there were some papers seized at Etten- 
heim, we know, for we have the duke's own 
journal containillg a narrative of his arrest, and 
of his being carried to Strasburg. On the 15th 
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of l\Iarch, tIle day of his arrest at Ettenheim, he 
says: "l\Iy papers were carried off alld sealed 
up." 011 tIle 16th lIe says: "At half past 
fOllr, tlley come to examille my papers, ,vhich 
Colonel Charlot, accompallied by a cOlnnlissary 
of safety, opens in my presence. TIley read 
tllelll superficially. They do tllem up in se!Ja- 
rate bundles, alld leave nle to ullderstand tllat 
they are to be sent to Paris." On the 17th lIe 
says: "They COlne to get nle to sign tIle procès- 
verbal of tIle opening of nlY papers. I denlall(l 
and obtain to add to it an explanatory llote, to 
IJrove that I have never had other illtentiollS 
tllall to serve in and Inake ,var." 
Now, if the duke's papers contailled notlling 
of a SUSIJicious or comlJromising nature, why did 
he accompany them with this note? If tlley 
did not contain something that indicated pretty 
clearly his beillg imlJlicated in SOllIe doillgs tIlat 
could by no means fall under tIle Ilead of opell 
warfare, ,vIlY (lid the duke alJpelld tllis eXIJlall- 
atory note, that lIe never llad any otller intell- 
tions tllan to serve in and 111al{e ,var? Or, lllay 
we not at allY rate fairly infer tllat these papers 
cOl1tailled evidence of sOlnebody else's illtelltions 
to embark in enterprises that were very differellt 
from honorable ,varfare, and tllat tIle duke was 
anxious to clear his skirts of tIle conllection? 
Somethillg of tIlis kind, depend upon it, illdllced 
the duke to ask perlnission to add tllis explana- 
tory llote to the procès-verbal of Ilis papers. 
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Bllt tIlis is not all. On the 18th of March, 
Napoleoll llad the pa}Jers. On tllat day we filld 
him writing to Talleyrand abollt tlle behavior 
at Viellna of a certaill man mentioned in them, 
and on tIle 19th, tIle dày before the court-mar- 
tial ,vas ordered, ,ve find Napoleon sending tIle 
papers to Réal, one of the Council of State, wIlo 
was afterwards charged witIl the examination of 
tIle prisoner. (I lleed hardly remilld my read- 
ers tIlat in tIle whole matter of criminal proce- 
dure, the French metllod is a wholly different 
Olle from tIlat prescribed by tIle commOll law.) 
On the next day, the 20th, the First Consul 
decrees that the duke should be brought before 
a court-martial, and he also writes a long letter 
to Réal, ,vllich the latter receives that e'vening, 
ordering him to go to Vincennes at once, and 
giving him eleven POillts on ,vllich he wishes him 
to 11ave the duke examined. I will give one or 
two of tllese questions: "5. Have you not pro- 
posed to raise a legion, and to cause the troops 
of the republic to desert, in saying tIlat your so- 
journ for two years near tIle frolltier had put 
you in the way of Ilaving an understanding with 
tIle troops stationed on the Rhine? . . . 8. 
'Vllat correspondence is this tllat you have with 
people in Alsace? And wllat is tllis tllat you 
have with peol)le in Paris? What is this tllat 
YOll have witIl pèople ill Bréda and ill tIle army 
of Hollalld?" 
These are questions contained in a letter which 
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Napoleon sent to the councillor of state, Wll0IIl 
he had cllarged with the examination of the 
duke. 'fhey . are llOt statements made in an 
apology for the executioll of the duke. They 
are not contained ill a manifesto of any kind. 
The letter in which they are to be found was 
never intended to reach tIle Pllblic eye, and was 
pubIislled, I believe, for tIle first time, in 1865. 
These are points in regard to which Napoleon, 
after he had read the duke's correspolldence, de- 
sired the duke to be questioned. These ques- 
tions are manifestly framed after reading that 
correspondence. There can, I submit, be no 
reasonable doubt that some of the letters found 
at Ettenlleim came from Alsace, Paris, Bréda, 
from officers ill tIle army in Hollalld; that in 
SOllle of these letters reference is made to letters 
received from the duke, in which he had said 
something about his sojourn near tIle Rhine for 
two years having enabled him to have an under- 
standing with some of the French officers sta- 
tioned in that neighborhood, that he thougIlt lle 
could induce the troops to desert, and so forth. 
No one can believe that Napoleon, writing to 
Réal, after having read the duke's papers, in- 
vented Ollt of his own head the subject-matter of 
these questions. It was witll reference to the 
COlltents of those letters that tIle duke appended 
that explallatory note to the lJl"ocès-verbal of his 
papers, for the duke says so Ilinlself; and from 
the questions framed by Bonaparte after he had 
6 
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examined tIle papers, we call get a pretty good 
notion of the duke's motive in so doing. 
But we are not left in tllis matter to mere in- 
ference. The Count Miot de Melito, ,vho was 
also one of the Council of State, and was eSlJe- 
cially charged with investigating the cllarges 
against Moreau, states in his memoirs that among 
the papers seized at Ettenheim was "a list of 
persons in France on whom the duke migllt have 
relied. This list," he says, "was said to contain 
the names of certain cOllncillors of state, such as 
Barbé-Marbois, Siméon, Portalis, and otllers. It 
has been proved by sllbsequent evellts tllat these 
imputations were not unfoundecl; it is tllerefore 
all the more remarkable that no injury resulted 
from tIlem to the persons involved. They con- 
tillued to enjoy Bonaparte's favor, and to serve 
him as long as his power lasted." Melito also 
gives us Bona!Jarte's explanation, made a few 
days after the affair, to the Council of State, in 
which he says: "It will be seen by the papers 
we have seized that 11e (tIle duke) had established 
himself at Ettenheim so as to carryon a corre- 
spondence witll tIle interior of Frallce." 
One other tIling may be mentioned in tIlis 
connection. When the duke signed the procès- 
verbal of his evidence at the trial, for by French 
law his own evidence is read to the accllsed, and 
he signifies his admission tilat it is correctly re- 
ported by signing the doculnent, he wrote an ur- 
gent delnalld tllat he might be permitted to llave 
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a private alldience ,vitil tIle First Conslll. There 
was, tilerefore, llllqllestionably something to be 
eXplainecl; IlOt tllat any of tIle facts ,vhich he 
had so frankly adlnitted at the trial abollt his 
participation in tIle ,va:rs against tIle repllblic, or 
his Ilaving beell in the receilJt of an allowance 
from Eng'land, needed or Viere capable of an 
explanatioll; still less can we SUPI)ose that he 
,visiled to humiliate himself before the nlan ,vhom 
he considered a usurper, and implore his par- 
don. No; there ,vas evidently somethillg ,,,,llich 
'Yeig
hed on his milld, sometilillg in tIle papers 
"TIlicil had been seized tilat looked as if he had 
entertained l)rojects whicIl "Tere not tilose of 
hOllorable warfare; and lIe wanted to see BOlla- 
parte and explain tllis. Probably, wllat tIle duke 
,vanted to say was tllat llis o,vn personal share 
in tbe enterprises disclosed by tIle papers was to 
be a Pllrely military one, and no doubt tilis was 
trlle. Nevertheless, if he resided at Ettellheiln 
ratiler than in LOlldon: for instance, in order, as 
llis correspondence seeIllS to indicate, tllat Ile 
nligllt act ,vith certain aCIYalltag
es, ,vllen tIle 
tinle silould COlne for him to act, lIe had, in 
fact, made his arrangenlellts to profit by tIle 
ConSl)iracy of Georges, ignorant as he preferred 
to remain of its l11etilods. 
Accordingly, I callnot dOllbt tIlat Bonaparte, 
wilo exaluilled tIle papers found at Ettenileim 
before tIle cllll{e's arrival in Paris, fOllIld qllite 
enollgIl in thenl to satisfy llim tilat the dltIre Ilad 
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been cognizant of all sorts of political intriglles 
in Frallce; tilat lIe ,vas in correslJondel1ce with 
disaffected perSOl1S, and ,vas preparing to play 
his part when his ,yay should be made clear. He 
tl1erefore had him brollgllt before a court-mar- 
tial, and ordered one of tIle mem
ers of the 
Council of State to cI1arge I1imself witil tIle ex- 
anlination of the prisoner 011 the points raised by 
an inspection of his papers. 
We come now to the only really obscure thing 
in this whole matter. How did it happen tI1at 
the trial and execution ,vere hurried through 
with such precipitation that the First Consul's 
intentions as to tIle exanlination of the duke 
were not carried out? Why did not Réal ar- 
rive in season to propollnd to the duke the inter- 
rogatories which the First Consul had so care- 
fully drawn up? or rather, as the First Consul 
points out ill his letter to Réal, to instruct the 
officer who would act as j1.1dge-advocate to put 
the qllestions, Réal being unable, as being a ci- 
vilian, to take part in the proceedings? Why was 
not this done? It seems perfectly clear that 
Bonaparte expected tl1e questions, which he had 
prepared, to be pllt, and he no doubt expected to 
get something out of theIne But at eight o'clock 
in tIle morning, Colonel Savary, on his way to 
Paris, meets Councillor Réal, - who had the 
evelling before, received the First Consul's letter, 
- witil the list of q1.1estions in his pocket, and, 
probably, the duke's papers also, ready to hold a 
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consultation ,vith tIle jlldge-advocate, and see 
that tIle information ,vIlich tIle First COIl suI ex- 
pected to extract from the prisoner was obtained, 
if possible. 
TIle amazement of Réal on hearing of the 
duke's execution ,vas so great tIlat Savary, as lIe 
tells us, cletermined to go straigllt to Malmaison 
,vithollt going Ilome first, and tell Bonaparte at 
once wIlat Ilad occllrred. TIle First Consul ,vas 
equally astounded, and told Savary that tllere 
was sometIling in tIle matter tllat lIe could not 
understand; not tIlat tIle court sllould have con- 
demned tIle duke upon his own admissions, but 
tIlat the trial SIIOllld have taken place before 
Real Ilad Ilad the dllke interrogated. 
That Mllrat, tIlen military governor of Paris, 
was to a ce1 1 taill extent responsible for tIle pre- 
cil)itate action of tIle court-martial, seems very 
probable. His order al)l)ointing the court-mar- 
tial contains every. jllstification for haste. " Cette 
commission se réullira sur-Ie-champ au château 
de Villcelliles, pour y juger, sans déseml)arer, Ie 
" " 
prevenu. 
But tIlis is not enough of itself. After tIle 
trial, tIle proceeclings ougIlt to have been sent to 
l\lllrat for approval. Tllis was not done. Hulin, 
tIle presidellt of tIle cOllrt, says tllat tIle court 
had no Purl)ose of carrying Ollt tIle selltence ilU- 
mediately; tllat lle Sllpposed tIle proceedings 
were to be sent, as was custOl1lary, to tIle IJroper 
authorities. He evidently tIlought Savary was 
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t'espollsible for tIle promptitude witII ,vhich the 
selltellce ,vas carried out. But in tllis opinion he 
was 11listalien. All tIlat Savary did was to fur- 
nisll tIle detail of mell to carry out tIle selltence, 
wIlen requested to do so by tIle jlldge-advocate. 
TIle real trutII seems to Ilave been tIlat the 
members of tIle court were, as General Hulin 
says, entirely ignorant of law, aIId the judge- 
advocate and recorder Ilad Ilad Ilardly more expe- 
rience tIlan tIle rest. TIle first draft of proceed- 
ings, "\vIlicII ,vas signed by the seven officers wIlo 
constituted tIle court, contained tIle following 
selltence: "Ordonne que Ie présent jugement 
sera executé de suite, à la diligence dú capitaine- 
rapporteur." TIle jlldge-advocate (capitaine-rap- 
porteur) conceived Ilimself bound to carry out 
tIle sentence at once, and lIe asked and obtained 
from Savary, as lIas been saicl, a detail for tIle 
purpose. It seems to me more likely tIlat this 
extreme haste was due to the fact tIlat the words 
" de suite" slipped unobserved into tIle sentence, 
tIlan tIlat it was tIle result of any more occult 
cause. In fact, this first draft of tIle record is 
full of imperfections of various kinds. But I do 
not find allY evidence wIlatever tencling to sllo,v 
tIlat Bonaparte was ill allY way reslJonsible either 
for the trial Ilaving taken place on tIle nigIlt of 
tIle 20tII and 21st, or for tIle execution of tIle 
sentence before it llad been sellt to tIle prO}ler 
autIlorities for revision alld a})proval. On tIle 
contrary, tllere is every reason to believe thai 
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the First C011sul expected that tIle trial would 
110t take place till tIle morning of tIle 21st. 
And tilere is 110 evidence, one ,yay or tIle other, 
as to his illtelltions in regard to follo,ving up 
allY sucll sentence by the execution of tIle duke. 
The truth seenlS to be, tIle Due d'Engilien ,vas 
tried and executed with a promptitude tilat ,vas 
entirely unexpected to the First Consul; and,: 
altilougll lIe preferred to assume tIle respollsi- 
bility for tIle act, no one has a rigllt to say 
wllat would llave been tIle duke's fate had not 
BOllaparte's decision been thus anticipated. 



LECTURE III. 


NAPOLEON IN GERMANY. 


THE conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal and the 
execution of the Duc d'EngIlien occupied a large 
portion of the last lecture; nevertheless, I can- 
not dismiss tIle subject witIlout a few words 
more. Georges and a few of tIle cIlief leaders 
were executed; but tIle First Consul pardoned 
several whose guilt was confessed. TIlere was 
not only no indiscriminate severity, but there 
was a great deal of leniency sIlo,vn in dealing 
with the authors and abettors of tIlis plot. Mo- 
reau, who was proved to have had interviews 
with PicIlegru, wIlose association with Georges 
was admitted, was brougIlt to trial, and sen- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment. It was a 
light sentence, certainly, but the First Consul 
gladly commuted it to exile, and, by purchasing 
Moreau's Ilouse for a round sum, placed it witIlin 
his power to live as became a man wIlo had ren- 
dered sucIl distinguislled service to his country. 
TIle execution of tIle Duc d'Enghien stopped 
furtIler royalist }llots. TIle BOllrbons perceived 
that the new cIlief of tIle French natioll was not 
a man against whonl it was safe to conspire. 
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,V e must return for a ,vhile to tIle domestic 
policy of the ne,v governnlent. Tilis ,vas a 
COllrse confessedly energetic, wise, liberal, and 
conciliatory. Bonaparte foulld tIle fillallces in 
extreme disorcler; it was difficult to raise the 
lnoney needed for the army. Bllt if there was 
one subject wilicil Bonaparte understood better 
tilan another, it was finance; his vigorous intel- 
lect enjoyed nlastering those problems of econ... 
omy whicll llave always been so attractive to 
g''l''eat statesmen. Assisted by the best talellt lle 
cOllld procure, lIe illitiated a series of cllanges 
which at Dnce stopped tIle leaks, and laid all 
the reSOllrces of tIle country under fair and equal 
contribution. TIle fUllds rose in value; tIle ,vorld 
of business recogllized very clearly tllat affairs 
\vere 110'V ill tIle hallds of a busilless luan, and a 
man, too, of first-rate business capacity. 
Yet it is hard to satisfy some men. Lanfrey, 
wllose perverse ingelluit)T is ratller severely taxed 
on this occasion, in speaking of BOllaparte's 
"decided !)reference for Ilpright adnlillistration," 
asks, "what can be more skilful tllan tIle em- 
ployment of llonest agents in a croolred policy?" 
Tllis is, by the ,yay, not an ullfair specilnen of 
Lallfrey's metllod in dealing witll facts; he is 
an adept at tllro,villg-o out all insinllation so skil- 
fully that the careless reader will swallow it as if 
it ,vere propounded to llinl as a fact. Here, for 
instance, Lanfrey is (lealing ,vitll Bonaparte's 
admitted preference in his administration for 
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110nest men. But tIle suggestion of tIle crooked 
policy positively lIas tIle effect of 111alring lIS tllink 
there is almost something cull)able in preferring 
llonest to dishollest mel1. But ,vhat is tIle jus- 
tification of tllis suggestion? Absolutely nOlle. 
TIle ,york ,vllicll BOllaparte's cabillet were to per- 
forn1 ,vas straiglltforward hard work in all the 
departments of government; tllere ,vas notlling 
crooked about it at all; and Lanfrey klle,v it. 
France ,vas in a state of adlnillistrative disorder; 
tIle finances, especially, needed attelltion; tIle 
law regulating assessment of land, whicll formed 
the basis of one of the princil)al taxes, was very 
defective; tIle schools and Ilniversities needed 
sUI)ervision; there was a great deal of hard and 
faithful work to be done, alld it was dOlle by 
tllese IIOlIest alId capable and laborious men 
Wll0111 the First COllsul called abollt lliln; alld 
Lallfrey gives tllem credit for it too. Y et lIe 
tllro,vs out tIle slllr about "a crooked policy" to 
IJrevent 11is victin1 from 11aving even tIle merit 
accorded to him of Ilavillg selected these wortllY 
men for tlleir several tasks. Why does he tllus 
go out of his way to asperse tIle motives of 
Napoleon? In other words, why this virulent 
hatred of Napoleon? Because Lanfrey alId all 
llis school confuse political rights ,vith political 
and legal liberties; tlley do not see tllat it was 
the latter only tllat had been conferred by the 
Revolution, and that tIle grallting of political 
rigllts by tIle decrees of tIle National Assembly 
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did not result in tIle })ossession and exercise of 
IJolitical })o,ver Ly tIle Frencll IJeolJle, ,vllo ,vere 
as despotically governed fronl 1792 to 1799 as 
either before or after that date. Lallfrey and his 
school accordillgly detest Napoleon because of his 
assumption of the supreme autllority, forgetting 
that, in assumillg it, 11e del)rived tIle l)eople of no 
politicall)ower tllat tIley tIlen were exercisillg, or 
ever had exercised; tllat to tlleln tIle EigIlteentll 
of Brumaire Ineant merely a cllange of nlasters, 
a cllange from men who ,vere cordiall)T detested 
alld distrusted, to a mall wllom everyone ad- 
nlired, and ill whom everybody l)laced confidence. 
Excuse tllis digression upon Lanfrey: bIlt I anl 
very anxiolls to make tllis part of my subject 
perfectly clear, and for tllis pllrpose I cannot do 
better tllall to show ,vhere tllis historian, ,vrit- 
ing from tIle eÀi;reme republican standpoint, Ilas 
fallen into grave error. 
TIle most important measure of the Consulate 
"Tas llndollbtedly the Code Napoleoll. No otller 
work of Napoleon's will live as long as tllis. It 
is to day the framework of law in Frallce, Hol- 
land, Belgium, ,vesterll Germany, Switzerlalld, 
and Italy. In France it replaced a chaos of la,vs 
and decrees, and welded tIle old legislatioll ""yllicll 
was wortll retaining ,vitIl tIle l1ew improvements 
of tIle revollltionary epocll. 
TIle importa:nce of tIle sllare tal
en by N apo- 
leon in tllis 111atter of tIle Code is not to be Ineas. 
ured by tIle Iegallearlling, or even by tIle prac- 
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tical common sense, which he contributed to its 
provisions. 'Vithout a doubt, the credit of com- 
bining into a consistent ,vhole the immense mass 
of law and Cllstom ,vhich had to be considered 
and sifted, belongs to the eminent jurists whom 
tIle First COllsul employed in tIle work. Napo- 
leon very likely made many valuable sugges- 
tions; it is certain tllat wIlen it was necessary to 
come to a decision, his clear mind, illstructed by 
the discussions of his counsellors, found little 
difficulty in arriving at tIle right conclusion, and 
it is equally certain that he permitted no unnec- 
essary loss of time in announcing the decision 
at which he had arrived. But however valuable 
his contributions may have been to the composi- 
tion and structure of the Code, it is not in this 
direction chiefly that we are to look, if we would 
find the great service which lle rendered to his 
country in this matter. It is ratller to the fact 
that lle saw at once on his accession to power 
that such a measure was absolutely necessary to 
consolidate the newly acquired ben.efits ,vhich 
tIle Revolution had conferred on the Frellch peo- 
pIe; and that, military man though he was, he 
carried tllrough with promptitude, wisdom, and 
energy this gigantic task to a speedy termination. 
It was not that he was tIle first man who Jlad 
thougllt tJlat a codification of the laws would be 
(lesirable; the subject had been broached for fifty 
years, and in fact the work had beell planned by 
the decrees of the convention. It was not that 
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he was the first among rulers actually to set 
about a codification of tIle la,vs; tllis may be 
true, but it is also true that a measure of this 
sort was more obviously desirable, in the condi- 
tion in whicll he found France, thall any similar 
undertaking could have appeared to tIle rulers of 
countries which had escaped tIle disorganization 
incident to a revolution, and into which the new 
system had not yet gained an entrance. But 
wIlat he is to be credited with is this: with hav- 
ing taken at once the true view of the needs of 
France in this regard, - the true view, the view 
which a real statesman would take; and, further- 
more, with having, promptly and persistently, 
and at a very considerable expense to himself of 
time taken from other and perhaps more congen- 
ial duties, and of labor for "\vhich neither his 
education nor his habitual occupation had fitted 
him, pushed the work through to an eminently 
satisfactory conclusion. 
This task was undertaken by Napoleon in the 
spirit and with the energy which belonged to 
him as a first-rate man of affairs. His appreci- 
ation of its importance showed him to be far 
more than a mere soldier, in fact, to be a great 
statesman; and it is not unlikely that his name 
will be more widely known through the Code 
Napoleon than by the lustre of his victories. It 
was a work of which he was always very proud; 
he always spoke of it as one of tIle principal 
labors of his life. And it is morally certain 
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that, had it not been for tIle systematic arra.nge- 
ment and codification of tIle legal reSlllts of tIle 
great liberal 1110venlent tllrougll ,vllicll France 
had just passed, and for tIle ten years, from 
1804 to 1814, during ,vllicll the Code ,vas tIle 
law of the land, enterillg' into and determining 
tIle pllblic ancl private relations of the Frencll 
people, becoming to tIlem a rule of justice alld a 
priceless possession, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons ,vould Ilave swept away most of the reforlns 
of tIle revolutionary peI"iod. It is equally cer- 
tain, as \ve sIlal1 ere long have occasion to <?b- 
serve, that the Code becalne in tIle Ilands of 
Napoleon a sure and a most convenient means 
of introducing the new system into the German 
and Italian possessions wllich afterviards came 
llnder tIle dominion of the Eln!)ire. 
Another measure of tIle Conslllate was tIle 
Concordat, wIlicII reëstablislled the Roman Catll- 
olic Chllrcll in France under tIle protection of 
government, much as the Churcll of England is 
establisIled in that country. This inlportant step 
,vas not takell witIlout meeting with violent and 
sincere opposition on tIle part of most of tIle 
pronlinent men ,vllo Ilad sllpported the Revolu- 
tion. It seemed to them a stel) backwards. It 
was true tllat all religions were to be freely toler- 
ated, as much as they ever Ilad been, or are to- 
(lay. But tIle political character of tIle Roman 
Church, the danger tIlat the allegiance due from 
its members tu a potentate illÙe!)endent of France 
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might in some way conflict witIl tIle obligations 
of its l)o,verful officers to obey tIle la,vs of the 
land, tIle opinioll lleld by very many in tIle 
Frallce of tllat day as it ,vas tIlen and is no,v 
Ileld by nearly everybocly in tIle United States, 
tllat civil governnlent lIas no concern ,vhatever 
,vitIl cllurcIl establishments, all tllese consider3F 
tiolls ,vere urged against tIle First Consul's pro- 
ject. And tIlere ,vas undoubtedly force in tllese 

rguments. Y et I am illclined to tllillk tllat 
Bonaparte did ,visely in givillg to ,vhat lIe terlnpd 
"tIle cllurcll of tIle majority of the Frencll peo- 
pIe" the inestimable advalltage of public recog- 
nition and support. France ,vas not far enougIl 
advanced in 11er education, tllat is, tIle masses of 
1Ier people ,vere not, to nlake it safe to rely solely 
on tIle voluntary system. TIle alternative was 
eitIler tIle restoration of tIle ROll1all. Catllolic 
Churcll, or leaving France witllout tIle regular 
institutions of Cllristianity. He chose wisely, I 
tIlinl{, in taking tIle former of tllese courses. 
In his negotiation ,vitll tIle Pope, he lleld out 
for state nomillations to important posts in tIle 
cllurcll, and for a strict regulation by tIle gov- 
ernment of ecclesiastical institutions. But llis 
system was too artificial; lIe did not tllorougllly 
understand tIle subject; lIe gave more power to 
the bisllops over the clergy tllan tlley Ilad been 
11itllerto possessed of; but llis new bisllops were 
not tlle iUlportant functionaries of state tilat tIle 
bisllops of tIle old régirn.e had beell; they not 
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only had no political power" bllt their doings 
and sayings were closely watclled by a not very 
friendly government-superior; they fell baclr UpOll 
their Pllrely spiritual pO"'Ners, and Ilence upon tIle 
Bisllop of Rome, becoming witll eacIl decade less 
Gallican and more Ultramontane. Bllt, for all 
this, tIle restoration of tIle Catholic ChurcIl was, 
as it seems to me, an almost indispellsable step 
in tIle then demoralized cOlldition of France. 
One more step remained to be tal{en, - one 
more change in tIle form of governmellt to be 
made, - tIlat from the Republic to tIle Empire. 
But Ilo,v mucll did tllis cIlange amount to? It 
certainly did not carry witIl it any alteration in 
the laws whicIl affected life, liberty, and tIle 
pursuit of Ilappiness, to use tIle ,vords of tIle 
immortal Declaration. TIle great fundamental 
cIlanges for the better ,vllicIl tIle Revolution 11ad 
wrougllt in tIle condition of the people of France 
were not in tIle remotest degree affected. In 
trutIl, tIle nation demallded tIle change, because 
it believed tl1at the great benefits ,vllicIl tIle 
Revolution Ilad conferred ,vould in tIle tllen ex- 
isting state of public feeling in France, in the 
stage of political development at ,vllich the 
FrencIl people had tIlell arrived, and in the face 
of tIle unmistakable and unscrupulous 110stility 
,vllicIl tIle success of tlle new order of tIlings in 
France had evol{ed tIlroughollt aristocratic and 
legitimist EurolJe, be more secure under a liberal 
monarch like Napoleon tIlan under the forms of 
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a republic. And it is certainly not for the re- 
publica!l tlleorist to quarrel with tIle ,vish of the 
people. Sad and deplorable as it may seem to 
sucll a ma:a that his country, at a certain stage 
of its Ilistory, should care less about further 
experiments ill self-government than about pro- 
tectioll by a strong arm from foreign attacks 
and dOlllestic conspiracies, yet, if the fact be so, 
he, as a professed re!)ublican, ougllt to bow to 
. the will of tIle IJeople. But, witIlout troubling 
ollrselves furtller, as ,ve easily might, to imprison 
our republican pllilosopher in tlle web of his 
own constrllction, we cannot repress a smile at 
the unhappy Lallfrey, who finds Ilis people so 
far belo,v tIle level of ,vhat 11e considers lllanly 
pride ill their beloved rel)ublic. It is llecessary 
for Lanfrey to ride t,vo horses ill llis discussion 
of this subject; ,vhen on one horse he assumes 
that tIle people desire tIle Republic, tllat the 
Empire is forced upon tllem. 'Vhen upon the 
other, he bewails tIle actual fact: "France," 
he says, ",vas passive and subdued; she llad 
no longer eitller ,
vill or opillion, she ,vas credu- 
lous anel ignorant." It never seems to occur 
to him, tllat if tIle people of a country are pas- 
sive anel Sllbdlled, ignorant and credulous, have 
neither ol)inion nor will of their own, they cer- 
tainly are not fit to run a republic. Such a 
people are sure to llave somebody to govern 
tIlelTI, and wllether it be four or five Directors, or 
two or three Consuls, or an Emperor, it matters 
'1 
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little. Bllt tIlere is 110 need to lllake the foolish 
lalnelltations ill ,vIlicIl Lallfrey alld Ilis scllool 
indlllge wIlell tIley speal
 of tIle Elnpire. The 
people of France Ilad advallced in tIle Revolu- 
tioll Olle stage, and tllat a very important one, ill 
tlleir political develol)lllellt; they were not at 
tllat time ready to advance tIle relnaining steps; 
,vhat tlley Ila(l (lOlle was, tIley felt, an(l very 
riglltly too, qllite enough for one generation; 
an(l they Ilad grave reaSOIl to be alarmed at tIle . 
foreign and (lomestic Ilostility,vIlicll seelned to be 
awakened everywllere an(l to thl'eatell seriollsly 
tIleir ability to retain wllat tlley had gailled. 
TIley knew perfectly well wllat tlley were abollt; 
ill fact, it was tIle Em!Jire which not only COll- 
solidated alld preserved for France tIle great re- 
forn1s of tIle Revolution, but by extelldillg tllem 
into tIle neigllboring coulltries, IJrevented France 
from being left alo11e in her experiment witll tIle 
llew system, gained for her hearty alld intelligcllt 
allies, and, in spite of the terrible mistal{es wllich 
tIle ne,v Emperor made in the later years of Ilis 
rllle, shattered tIle power of tIle old systelll 
. tllrollgIlout a great part of Europe, and rendered 
tJle triumpIl of tIle reaction ,vl1en it came, in 
1814, a far less serious and important matter 
tIlan it ,vould Ilave bee11 Ilad it occurred fifteen 
years before. 
In dealing witll tIle subject wllich tllese words 
llaturally illtroduce, - tIle foreign relations of 
tIle Enll)ire of Na!JoleOll, - it is not D1Y purJ!ose 
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to weary YOll ,vitll an attempt at a connected and 
flill narrative. 'Ve llave 110t tiule for aIl
ytlling 
of tilat sort. All ,ve call (10 is to get SOllIe gen- 
eral notion of Nal)oleoll's policy, its purposes, 
and its results. 
TIle peace of L1lnéville, ,vllicll follo,ved the 
calnpaigll of 1\Iarellgo, 110t only secured tIle ,vith- 
dra,val of tIle AllstrÌan illfluence in Northern 
Italy, bllt left Piedmollt and the republics ,vllich 
Ilacl recently beell org"allized out of Lombardy 
and some of tIle lesser states, under tIle illfl1lence 
and protection of France. As a natural conse- 
q1lence, Piedmont ,vas annexed to France, and 
the new repn blics were united in one, 11nder the 
presidency of Bonal)arte llimself. As regards 
Germany, tIle territory on the left ballk of the 
Rlline was givell 111) to France. Her acquisitioll
 
in Belgilllll and Iler protectorate over Hollalld 
were also sallctiolled. l\Iore tIlan tllis, France 
was by tIle same treaty adnlitted to sllare ill tIle 
negotiations ,vllicll tIle recellt cIlallges llad rell- 
dered necessary ill tIle Holy Ronlan or German 
EIlll)ire, of wllicIl tile Emperor of Austria ,vas 
tIle llead, wIlicil at tllat tinle, it ,viII be remenl- 
bered, still existed; alld it needs Ilardly to be said 
tIlat Frallce exercised Iler flill silare ill tIle deci- 
sions ,vllich were arrived at by tIle Diet. III llis 
gellerall)olicy, Napoleon took tIle natural course 
of furtllering tIle interests of tIle south Germall 
states, whicll llad for centuries, as a rllle, llad 
Fl'allCe for a frielld and ally in tlleir internlina- 
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ble quarrels with the House of Hapsburg. The 
influence of Frallce was also exerted ill favor of 
the extinguishment of the petty prirlcipalities, of 
tlle suppression of tIle (so called) free cities, of 
tIle secularization of tIle enornlOUS possessions of 
the ROlllan Catholic Church. In these cIlanges, 
everyone of wIlicIl was a beneficial cllange for 
tIle peol)le, Bavaria, Würtemberg, and Baden re- 
ceived great accessions of territory, alld, \vhat 
was very important for Napoleon, were brougIlt 
under tIle influence of France, botll as regarded 
their internal and external relations. On the 
one hand, tlley were attracted to follow in the 
steps of Frallce, to abolish tlle antiquated abuses 
and illequalities wllich survived to such a de- 
plorable extent throughout Germany, and to in- 
troduce tIle adnlinistrative efficiency and simpli- 
city which tlley saw prevailing in tlleir neighbor's 
territories; and on tIle otller, by taking these 
very steps in tIle direction of reform, they were 
separating themselves still further from the reac- 
tionary policy of ,vhich tIleir nominal superior, 
tIle Elnperor of Germany, ,vas tIle cllief repre- 
sentative. 
For tIluS exerting llis influence in these 
scllemes for the reorganization of Germany, Na- 
})oleon has been severely blamed by those wno 
bow down to tIle newly invented deity of Ger- 
mall nationality. Take an illustration. Among 
tIle antiquated nuisallces tllat were abated by 
Bavaria and tIle other states of western Ger- 
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many, when, under the impulse of France, tlley 
entered upon the path of l-eform, was the Order 
of the Knights of the Empire. These gentlenlen 
lived Ul)on certain vexatious imposts, and enjoyed 
a sort of irregular and anomalous jurisdiction 
over tlleir neighbors. To abolish their privileges 
was a manifest gain for the cause of good ad- 
ministratioll. One of tllese chevaliers was the 
celebrated Stein, afterwards, as minister of Prus- 
sia, the great organizer of the German uprising 
of 1813 against the Empire of Napoleon. Stein 
told tlle Duke of Nassau that he was protected 
by the same laws of the Empire that the duke 
was, and tllat he and tIle other petty princes had 
much better attach themselves to the two great 
monarcllies of Austria and Prussia than be fol- 
lowing foreign counsels in abolislling vested 
fights like Ilis. With such a position I have no 
sympatllY. As I stated in my first lecture, the 
· vital question for continental Europe at that 
time ,vas not a question of political rights, but of 
personal liberty, of equality before the law, of 
religious toleration, of the continuance or the 
abolition of a host of anomalous and oppressive 
privileges tIlat lay like a burden upon tIle trade 
of the bourgeois alld the labor of tIle peasant. 
But there is allotller way of looking at these 
questions. I have before me a valuable contri- 
bution to tIle 11istory of these times, Fyffe's 
"Modern Europe." Mr. Fyffe says, "that the 
consolidation of Germany should be ,vorked out 
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in the interest of Frellcll llirelings, instead of in 
tIle interest of tIle Gernlan peol)le, ,vas justly 
treated by Stein as a subject for patriotic anger." 
Let us examine tllis assertioll a little. 
Mr. Fyffe tells us, in regard to tIle sovereign- 
ties of tIle ecclesiastics and the free cities, 
wllich were botll suppressed in this reorganiza- 
tion, tllat "the internal condition of tIle priest- 
ruled districts was generally ,vretched ; lleavy ig- 
norance, beggary, and intolerance kept life dO'Vll 
to an inert monotony;" tllat "the free cities, 
as a rl1le, ,vere sunk in debt; the management of 
their affairs had become tIle perqIlisite of a few 
la,vyers and privileged families;" and tllat "for 
Germany as a nation tIle destruction of tllese 
petty sovereignties was llot only an advantage, 
hIlt an absolute necessity." If tllis be a true 
picture of tIle state of the case, it is certainly 
Inatter for sincere tllanl{fulness that Bonaparte 
p11t a little practical common sense and a little 
wllolesome pressure into tIle reorgallizatioll of 
westerll GermallY, and tllat the poor people 
tllere were not obliged to wait until tIle cause of 
equal rights sllould be taken 111) by tIle King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. Moreover, 
that in exerting his illfluellce ill tIle matter of 
these reforms Napoleon was not outraging any 
natiollal or patriotic feeling' is admittecl by Fyffe 
himself. "The peoples of Germany," says he, 
" cared as little about a Fatllerland as tlleir kings. 
To the Hessian and the Bavarian at the centre 
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of tIle Elnpire, Germany ,vas scarcely more tllall 
it ,vas to tIle S,viss or tIle Dlltcll, ,vIlo had left 
tIle Elnpire centllries before. TIle illilabitants 
of tIle RhenisII provi11ces had mUrl1lllred for a 
,vhile at" the extortionate rule of tIle Directory; 
but their severallce from Gernlany and their in- 
corporatioll ,vith a foreigll race touclled 110 fibre 
of patriotic regret; alld, after tIle establisllment 
of a better order of thillgs llnder tIle Conslllate, 
tIle allnexatioll to France appears to 11ave becollle 
lligilly l)opular. Amollg a race whose melnbers 
could tllus be actually cOllquered alld anllexed 
witllout violence to tlleir feelillgs, BOllaparte had 
110 difficulty ill finding willillg allies." So far 
Mr. Fyffe. 
Very ,veIl, then, if his allies ,vere "Tilling, if . 
the anllexatioll to France ,vas satisfactory to tIle 
peol)le, as you say ,vas the case, "TIIY, I sllould 
like to ask the learned allthor, ,vllY and of Wll011l 
(10 YOlI coml)lain? Of Bonaparte? Ho,v call 
you, ,vllen llis anllexations ,vere popular alld llis 
allies willing? TToleltti '}
ort fit injuria. Of 
tllese Gerlllall comlllunities? 'Vhy sllould YOll 
undertal{e to put your opinioll ag
ainst tlleirs? 
What business is it of YOlIrs to revise tl1eir jlldg- 
ment? And llave you cOllsidered at all, 11ave 
YOlI not elltirely forgottell to consi{ler, wllat was 
the alternative presented to tllem? Is it not 
possible tllat tIle obstinate aristocratic and eccle- 
siastical despotism of Allstria migilt appear lnore 
terrible thall participatioll ill tIle political career 
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of the freest nation on the Continent, even iI 
tllat nation ,yas Frallce? Or tilat tIle peasantry 
of tIle ,vest banl{ of the Rhine might well prefer 
the position of Frellcll soldiers, dra,vn as they 
were from all classes in life, each mall certaiIl to 
be promoted in due time if he ,vas brave and 
competent, to that of serving in the Prussiall 
army, ,vllere no one but a noblemall could by 
any possibility become an officer, and where the 
free use of the cane took tIle place of errlulation 
and ambition? 
I am tired of these tlleorists. Men like Lan- 
frey, instead of looking coolly and fairly at the 
actual state of the French people in 1799, at 
wllat they had gailled in tIle way of legal and 
political reforms, at wllat they actually needed, 
and ,vhat they were fit for, pour out 110 end of 
reproaches upon their own nation for having de- 
cided to remain content for the time being ,vith 
tlleir acquisitions, alld to consolidate the state in 
order to defend tllem. Men lilre Fyffe, instead 
of comparing tIle relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of tIle alternative presented to tIle peo- 
ples of westerll Germany of allying themselves 
either witil Austria and Prussia or ,vith France, 
and then telling us ill so many words ,vhich they 
consider tIle wisest course, omit Olle branch of 
the alternative altogether from the discussion, 
and by the way tiley speak of the other clearly 
convey the impression tllat tIle rigilt tIling for 
these westerll Germans to do would llave been 
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to stancl by Austria alId Prussia, and postpone 
to an indefinite future, at tIle Liddillg of tllose 
powers, tIle lllucIl needed practical reforllls \vllicll 
tiley either received ,vllell incorporated into 
France, or ,vhicll ,vere introduced illto tlleir re- 
spective countries by French influence during 
tlleir alliance with France. If tlley really tllillk 
tllis, tllell I Ilave the IlOilOI' to differ from tIlel1l, 
toto cælo. To my lllind, lleitller Allstria nor 
Prllssia llad any clai111 011 tIle loyalty of the citi- 
zell of Cologne or tIle peasallt of tIle Palatinate. 
TIle policy of botIl po,vers Ilacl al,vays been 
grasping alld llnscrupilious. At tllis very tillle 
tIley had jilst finisIled tIle tIlird partition of 
Polancl. And not a single lllovelllent in tIle 
direction of practical relief to tIle llliddle aiid 
lower classes could reasonably be expected to 
COllle frolll eitller })o,ver. 
To my thinking, too, tIle illIlabitants of west- 
erIl Germany actecl like sellsible people ill disre- 
garding tllis vague talk about tIle Fatllerland, 
and in takillg the sllortest and most efficacious 
course to secure tIle s,veeping reforllls wllich they 
so urg'ently needed. It is a great thillg, no 
douùt, for tIle people of a country to be patri- 
otic Bilt ill order that any veople shoilld be 
patliotic tlley 111ust first have a COlllltry. Alld 
by a cOIlntry, I meall not a vision in tIle ill- 
definite futllre, bllt a fact of to-day, and of a 
lllilldred years ago: That several cOlnnlllllities 
speak the sanle languagoe does 110t COllstitute 
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tllem one COUll try, llo,vever distinctly it may 
POillt to their COIlllllOll origin. One's country 
is not an inference from tIle fact of a common 
language; still less is it a dream of tIle futllre. 
The country ,vllich lIas claillls upon its citizells 
must in the nature of tllings be an organized 
COllllllunity, ,vith a history of wllicll all its citi- 
zellS can be proud, a present tangible existence 
ill ,vllicll tlley all participate, and a futllre to 
,vllich they can all look forward. I anI not re- 
proaclling tllose who llave in recent tillles 
brought about the political unity of Gerlllany 
under the llegemony of Prussia, whether they 
went to work by songs, or books, or secret soci- 
eties, or by tIle lllore efficaciol.ls lllethod of the 
Bismarckian blood alld iron. W e have at any 
rate no concerll ,vitll tlleir conduct here. But I 
do lllean to say tllat to reproach tlle Germans of 
the Rhine witl} a lack of patriotism because in 
their several states they stood by and rOllght for 
Napoleon against Austria and Prllssia backed 
by Russia, is absurd on its race. 
More tllan tllat, - it was to France that west- 
ern Germany llad always looked for support 
from tIle tillle of the Thirty Years W ar; it was 
France that had all along prevented tIle absorp- 
tion of tllese cOlllmunities in tIle Austrian Em- 
pire. The Germans of the Rlline had much lllore 
in conlillon ,vitll tIle Frencll tllan they llad witll 
tIle inllabitants of Hungary or POlllerallia, witll 
Paris tllan with Berlin or VienIla. TIley shrank 
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back ,vitIl merited dislike and dread from tIle 
crushillg conservatisll1 of the three eastern military 
monarchies, Russia, Austria, and Prllssia; they 
gladly and tllanl{fully, and, let us add, wisely, took 
the hand wIlich France stretched out to thenl, 
and entered cheerfllily and Ilopefully on the path 
of reform, in which sIle had led the way. 'V hat 
was it to tileUl that the nlilitary aristocrats of 
Prllssia spoke German, tilat tIle Kaiser of Aus- 
tria was the llomillal Jlead of GernlallY ? Ollgilt 
consideratiolls like these to illfluence intelligent 
Pllblic ol)inion ill,vestern GernlallY to receive the 
,vord of commalld from the successor of tIle 
Great Frederic, or its illstitlltes of civil and re- 
ligious liberty from the halld of a l\ietternich? 
Let me speak lilY nlilld 011 tilis matter. I have 
no patience with people "\V}lO, led away by a no.. 
tiOll of a patriotisl11 which at that time could 
have Ilad no real existence, refuse to see tilat the 
side or Frallce was, tIIroughout tIle ,val'S or the 
Revolution and the Empire, the side of civil and 
religious liberty. 
The in11)ortallt cllanges in western Germany, 
of which we llave beell speakillg, greatly in- 
creased the predomillance of France. The ltal- 
iall rel)ublic Ilad recelltly followed the example 
of its elder sister, alld hacl become a king"dum. 
Napoleon was crowned at l\Iilan with the iron 
crown or Lombardy, amid great entilusiasm; and 
Ilis title thenceforwar(l was tllat or Enl}>eror of 
the French and !(illg of Italy. He delegated 
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his autllority ill the latter Coulltry to Ilis step'- 
son Eugene Beallllarnais, a man of Iligll cllarac.. 
tel' and goo(l abilities, ,vllo assumed the title of 
Viceroy of Italy. 
These peaceful victories aroused anew the 
jealousy alld peI'llaps even the alarm of Austria. 
Englalld had broken tIle Peace of Amiens ill tIle 
spring of 1803, and Russia llad entered into alli- 
ance ,vith lIeI' in 1804. In 1805 Allstria joined 
the coalition. TIle ostensible cause of tllis COl1I- 
bined attack on Napoleon was the disturbance 
of the balance of power in Europe, callsed by 
the aggrandizement of Frallce; and tIlis was un- 
questionably a real cause. But there was some- 
thing bellind and below tllis: there was the feel- 
ing tllat Napoleoll represented tIle Revollltion. 
Not certainly tllat lle represellted the excesses of 
jacobinisI11; but ratller that lle was the cllal1l- 
pion of tIle liberal calIse, allcl tIle foe .of those 
unequal and oppressive privileges and vested 
rigIlts, wIlich constituted tIle very framework of 
society in Austria, Prussia, Russia, and, I migIlt 
almost add, in England also. There was, in 
short, tIle conviction elltertailled by tIle ruling 
classes everywllere tllat lle and llis systenl must 
be broken do,vn, or tIle old order of tlling"s in 
Europe would fall. Hellce tIlese re})eated coali- 
tions. 
Na})oleoJ} llad. been for nlore than a year as- 
senlblil1 o " and oro"alliziu(r a laro"e force at BOll" 
b b b b 
loglle for llis projected illvasioll of Ellglalld. lIe 
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llndollbtedly meallt, if circlllllstances shoilld favor 
hilll, to lllldertake it. He gave such directions 
to Ilis adlnirals as he judg"ed wOllld ellable tIlem 
to elude tIle vigilallce of the British fleet, and to 
s,veep tIle English Channel for tIle brief period 
(luring ,vhich Ilis crossillg could, as he calcu- 
lated, be made. He llad drilled llis men in 
elllbarking alld diselnbarking, and I am afraid 
to say in ho,v fe,v hours lle expected to be able 
to land 160,000 men ill England. Had llis 
plans sllcceeded, he could no doubt in a few 
days after landing llave destroyed the arsellals 
and dockyards at W oolwich and Portsmollth, 
and taken LOll(lon. Bllt tllat seems to me to 
be all he could reasonably llave expected to 
do. After all, 160,000 men of all arnlS ,vere 
certainly not too many for 11is llee(ls. TIle 
English government could dOllbtless llave col- 
lected 60,000 or 70,000 regular troops, alld 
volunteers "Tould llave been at once fortllconl- 
ing ill cro,,,,ds. The best drilled lllilitia ,,"ollld 
be used to fill IIp tIle regular reginlents aild 
batteries to tIle maXilllUl1l strength. It wOllld 
not Ilave taI{en long to pllt into tIle field a 
formidable force of at least 100,000 men, nearly 
all of ,vhom ,vould be regular troops; and, 
making all necessary deductions for garrisons, 
guards of comlllunications, and so forth, Na- 
poleon could llot have taken the fielcl witl} a 
mucll larger force tllall tllis. Under these cir- 
cumstances any great Sllccess ill battle ,vould 
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have been improbable. TIle Englisll regular 
troops were at least quite as good as tIle best 
tllat lle carried with Ilim; and, tllougll the Eng- 
lish army would in tIle case I 11ave imagined 
have been more or less diluted with recruits, still 
it would 11ave beell a force exceedingly 11ard to 
beat in any event; alld, had it played a waiting 
game, and its commander been wise enough to 
remain on the defensive and receive the assault 
of the French, there would have been an ex- 
tremely good cllance for a victory of the class 
of Busaco, Talavera, or Gettysburg. And it 
must be renlenlbered that Napoleon could have 
got no reinforcenlents, while tIle Englisll army 
would llave been allgmentecl daily. If he was 
to succeed at all in tIle invasion of England, it 
would have been necessary for him to conquer 
tIle Coulltry, and actually possess hinlself of its 
resources; and, ,vitllout reillforcenlents, tilis 
,vould not have been possible. But, to return 
from these speculations on what might have 
beell, the Frencll navy utterly failed tIle Enl- 
l)eror. It has al,vays been hard to beat tIle Eng- 
lish on their favorite element, and the French 
admirals of that day were certainly no matcll 
for Nelson and Colling,,"ood. TIlese great cap- 
tains and tlleir able subordinates headed off the 
French squadrons, l)revented tlleir jllilction, col.. 
lected tlleir own forces, secllred an unimpeded 
control of tIle English Cllannel, and finally, in 
tIle famous battle of Trafalgar, fOllgllt 011 tIle 
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21st of October, 1805, annihilated tIle Frenell 
alld Sl)anish llavies. 
LOllg before tllis, however, Napoleoll saw that 
his plan had miscarried; and, as Allstria had cle- 
clared war, and was invading Bavaria, he ab- 
rllptly pllt his arnlY in marclling order, turned 
tIle heads of l1is columns to tIle soutileast, and 
commenced the masterly series of movements tIlat 
openecl the brilliallt campaign of 1805 by the 
capture of DIm and ended it ,vitll the battle of 
Austerlitz. 
Already had his political combinations begun 
to yield fruit. Bavaria had refused to join "rith 
Austria aild Russia in tllis Ile,v attack on France. 
Sile was invaded, to be Sllre, but her territory 
,vas SOOII freed from tIle enenlY. 'Vürtenlberg 
was passive at first, bllt ill the first days of tIle 
canlpaign joined tIle Frellcll. Badell and Hesse 
Darmstadt had already taken sides ,vitI1 France. 
Hanover, ,vllicll at tilat tilne belo11ged to Eng- 
land, had since tIle rupture of tIle !)eace of 
Amiens been OccuI)ied by a Frellcll army. Pos- 
sessed of tilese advantages, it was possible for 
Napoleon to pour his columns tllrougil Hallover, 
Hesse Darnlstadt, Bavaria, and 'Vürtemberg 
upon the cOlnnlullications of tIle Allstrian gell- 
eral 1\Iack, ,vho llad advancecl to DIm, on tIle 
western frolltier of Bavaria, "TitllOllt llis sllspect- 
ing any nlovelllent of tIle sort. 
Iack llad ex- 
pected that Nal)oleoll ,vould operate fronl Stras- 
burg as llis base, and he was quietly waitillg till lIe 
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ShOllld hear that his aclversary had got throllgh 
or got round tIle Black Forest, ,vhen he foulld 
to llis amazemellt that the French, in over,vllelm- 
ing nllmbers, were in his rear, and in fact all 
rOllnd him. Only a resolute dasll could possibly 
have saved him; even that lnight have failed; 
tllere was, however, still a chance. But MacJ{ 
was not the luan to take the risk, and after a fe w 
days of vacillatioll he surrendered, on the 19th 
of October, with 30,000 men. 
Following UIJ this striking success ,vitllout an 
instant's hesitation, and driving before Ilim tIle 
fragmellts of tIle Austrian army and tIle van of 
tIle Russian contingent, ,vIlich 11ad jllst begun to 
ellter Bavaria, Napoleon elltered Vienna ,vith- 
Ollt serious opposition on the 13th of November. 
Here he offered peace, stipulating only for tIle 
cession of tIle Tyrol to his ally Bavaria and of 
Venice to his ne,v Kingdom of Italy; but tIle 
Emperor Francis refused. Large reinforcements 
of Rllssian troops had arrived. The allied ar- 
mies retired into Moravia, in the neigIlborIlood 
of Brunn, some seventy or eigllty miles north of 
Vienna. ThitIler Napoleon follo,ved them. He 
,vas in a situation of considerable peril. TIle 
detachments which mllst always be made in all 
invasion to cover and protect the communica- 
tions are necessarily very large. He Ilacl opened 
the ca,mpaign with six corps and the Guard; he 
had with him Ilere but four corps and tIle Guard, 
The army 11ad been marched without mercy; 
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the ranks were much thinned; the French were 
doubtless outllumbered. Defeat would have been 
most disastrous, for Napoleon was ill tIle heart 
of a hostile country. Moreover, Prussia, alarmed 
at the success of his invasion of Germany, was 
preparing to take up arms; her ambassador had 
arrived ill the French camp bearing the 
tltirJ
a- 
t'il1n of his government; the cabinet of Berlin 
fully expected war. They were counting con- 
fidently UpOll sending a strong Prussian army 
Ilpon the exposed communications of the French, 
and compelling an instant and disastrous retreat. 
But Napoleon was not a man easily frightened. 
He had no notion of leaving his prey, now that 
it was practically within his grasp. He preserved 
perfect presence of mind. He refused even to 
tall{ with the Prllssian envoy, and packed him 
off summarily to Vienna. He then coolly waited 
to see what the military gellius of tIle t,vo Em- 
perors ill front of him ,vould devise in the way 
of an offensive movement against him, for at 
that comparatively early period in tIle ,vars of 
the Empire it was generally possible for Napo- 
leoll to calculate upon some stupendous blunder 
in the conduct of his adversaries. The allied 
armies were occupying loosely a long line of 
heights lying to the west of the village of AllS- 
terlitz. Their line faced the west. Napoleoll 
confronted tllem. His b
se of operations in his 
movement illto l\ioravia had necessarily been 
Vienna, but he had no,v with great judgment 
8 
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shifted it to tIle west, and ha(l made his arc 
rangements, in case of retreat, to fall back into 
Bollemia. Of tllis the enelny were ignorant. 
Their plan was to seize the Vienna road, turning 
the French right, and thus to force them into a 
region where they could procure neither SllPl)lies 
nor reinforcements. This sclleme Napoleon, who 
was always indefatigable in personally watching 
tIle movements of tIle enemy, and spent tIle best 
part of the day of tIle 1st of December on the 
picket line, to see for himself what ,vas going on, 
l)enetrated without difficulty. It was precisely 
,vllat he would Ilave had tllem do. In his ex- 
posed situation he was naturally desirous to 
avoid sucll a perilous and doubtflll enterprise as 
tllat of attempting to drive llis antagonists by 
main force from the strong positions they held 
on the heigllts of Pratzen. But it was quite an- 
other thing if tlley should voluntarily aballdon 
tIle heights. Tllerefore, when on the morning 
of the famous 2d of Deceulber the Slln of Aus- 
terlitz arose, Napoleon quietly waited until he 
saw the strong Russian columns leaving the 
lleights in his immediate front and marching off 
to turn his right; he prepared llis counterstroke 
by strongly reinforcing his own centre; wIlen he 
judged that the key-point of the enemy's posi- 
tion, the heights, Ilad been sllfficiently denuded 
of troops, he gave tIle word to Soult to advance; 
and in a few hours tIle Allstrian and RIlssian 
army was completely broken to pieces. The 
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allied rigIlt 
nd reserve fougllt hard, but the 
Frellch llad al,vays a superiority of force at tlle 
point of contact. III vaill tIle Russiall Guards 
. displayed Ileroic cOllrage; in vain did tIle young 
Czar anilllate llis men by fearlessly exposing 
11imself: the Frencll nlade good and maintained 
tileir advantage; until finally, the allied rigllt 
and centre being routed, N al)oleon was able to 
surround and almost to destroy tlleir sel)arated 
left wing, and complete tIle Sllccess of the day. 
Napoleon, it is said, was more proud of tllis 
battle than of any lIe ever fougllt. It certainly 
was a nlost decisive victory. Never ,vas an army 
better handled than ""as the French army on 
tIIÌs memorable field. Not only was Napoleon 
then in tIle zenith of. his physical and mental 
strength, but Ilis lieutenants were men of first- 
rate capacity. Soult, Davout, Lallnes, l\Iurat, 
were anlong his ablest officers. Bernadotte, to 
be sure, was not their equal, but lIe was a good 
soldier. Then the arnlY was probably tIle best 
that in all his long career lIe ever llandled. It 
was all army that llad at Boulogne received spe- 
cial instruction, and llad imbibed a strong eS1Jrit 
de cÇJrlJs. It was nearly all composed of FrencIl 
troops; and there are certainly great advalltages 
ill a llomogeneous force. The army wllicll lle 
had at J éna was perllaps as forlnidable, but that 
whicll fougllt at 'Vagram ,vas by no means as 
good an army as that whicll he had at AIIster- 
1itz; it was lllade up from detacIIllIGllts from 
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other armies, got together in haste to repel the 
llllexpected invasion ,vllicll Allstria undertook ill 
1809. At Borodillo Ilis troops, especially llis 
cavalry, were a good deal worn ,vitI1 long marcll- 
iug. At Waterloo he did not have witil him 
corps commanders of the exceptional CalJacity of 
Lannes and Davout. But tilough at Austerlitz 
lIe was fortllnate in the ability of llis lieutenants 
and in the discipline and rnorale of his troops, 
it was tIle enormous blllnder of llis antagollists 
tI1at enabled him to win such a cruslling vic- 
tory over them. Had a cool, sagacious, military 
head like tIle Dllke of Wellington's directed tIle 
Austrian and Russiall movements, SllCl1 a defeat 
could not have been inflicted upon the allies. 
Tileir true policy was to playa waiting galne. 
The necessity wllicI1 obliged Napoleon to strike 
a blow qllickly, if he would prevent the armed 
intervention of Prussia, would llave forced hilll 
probably either to attack his enemy in position, 
or else to Ilndertake a difficult calnpaign of ma... 
næuvres, 11aving for its object to coml)el tI1eln to 
attack him. In either case a good general Ollgllt 
to have been able to make a respectable stand, 
even against Napoleon, hampered as he ,vas by 11is 
situation in the midst of a hostile country. And 
nothing but a decisive victory, it must be recol- 
lected, would have answered Napoleon's needs. 
A dra,vn battle like Eylall, or a doubtful success 
like Borodino, accompanied, as such a struggle 
must always be, with great loss of life alld great 
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expenditure of amnlIlnition, would certainly have 
necessitated his retreat. In such an evellt Prus- 
sia, wllo was waiting her opportunity, ,vould 
,vitllout doubt have declarecl ,val" on tIle installt ; 
and to say the least of it, it ,vould have required 
all tIle Ilnrivalled genills of tile French EUlperor 
to witildraw llis army and garrisons from tIle 
Allstrian domilliol1S ,vitilout suffering very seri-
. 
ous loss. Of all tllis Napoleon ,vas perfectly 
cognizant; bIlt, in pursuallce of Ilis usual llaz- 
ardous policy, he chose to talre tI1ese risks ill the 
hope of winlling a decisive success by tIle mis- 
takes of his foes. And I1e certainly succeeded 
tllis time. But, as we sllail see before finishing 
our study,. he ,vas not al,vays so fortunate. 
Austria ,vas no,v obliged to accept the terms 
whicll a few ,veeks before sile Ilad rejected. The 
Tyrol was ceded to Bavaria, alld Vellice to tIle 
Kingdom of Italy. No serious compIail1t can 
be made of tilese conditions. Venice Ilad been 
in Austrian hal1ds for Ollly eigl1t years, al1d all 
tIle interests and political fortunes of its pOIJula- 
tion attracted it to tIle ne,v Kingdom of Italy. 
Here, tllen, ,vas, as everyone will adnlit, all 1111- 
questionable benefit conferred OIl tIle Italians. 
As for tile Tyrol, it ,vas annexed to Bavaria 
mainly 011 account of its strategical ilnlJortance 
ill tIle evel1t of anotiler war. It is trlle tllat tIle 
pOI)ulatioll ,vere attaciled to tIle HOllse of HaIJS- 
burg, and tilat tIle annexation to Bayaria "-as 
Ulll)opular with theIne Still, such cessions of ter.. 
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ritory as the reslllt of an llnsuccessflll war were 
comnlon enough then, and Ilave been tolerably 
common since. 1'here seems to have been notIl
 
ing specially remarkable about this one. Austria 
had beglln the war by the Ilnprovoked invasion 
of Bavaria; it ,vas not on the whole very harsll 
that sIle sllould be compelled to end tIle war 
by ceding Iler frontier province to her injured 
neigllbor. The principal question for us in con- 
sidering these cIlanges and annexations is not 
whether they are in our eyes justifiable or not: 
to arrive at any decision on that question, ,ve 
shall have first to determine from what stand- 
point we ougllt to view tilem, whetller froln tIle 
standpoillt of tIle Allstrian and Russian and 
Prussian and French stateslnen of that day,- 
for they all viewed sucll matters pretty much in 
the same way; they all of tllem, Alexander, Napo- 
leon, Thugut, Haugwitz, Ileld stoutly to tIle old 
course of adding wllatever, according to the CIIS- 
toms of civilized warfare, they could add to their 
respective countries, - or from the standpoint 
of abstract political morality; we shall never 
make mucll lleadway in determilling tIlat ques- 
tion, and shall, if we ulldertake tIle task, very 
likely end in condemning all tIle 
olltinental pol- 
iticians of tIle period and tlleir doing"s. TIle 
only question tllat it is worth wilile for us to 
consider is tllis: Wllat was the reslllt, in each 
particular case, of tIle al1nexatioll? W as it a 
change in the direction of progress and g"ooù 
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goverllment, or in the direction of the preserva- 
tiOll of ancient systenls of oppression, inequality, 
and intolerance? III deterlnining this qllestion, 
,ve can have facts to aicllls in almost every case. 
If, on the contrary, we take up the otller, we be- 
COllIe mere casuists, undertaking to decide ques- 
tions of conscience for other people, long since 
dead and bllried, and "rho had different stand- 
ards of rigilt alld wrong on sllch matters from 
anv tllat commend tilemselves to Ollr minds to- 
aI 
day. Tllis is all unl)rofitable and a 110peless task. 
'Vhat we ,vant to do is to understand, if ,ve call, 
the real nature of tIle great political cllallges 
,,,,Ilicil took place ill tIle Napoleollic l)eriod. 
Looking no,v frolll tilis point of view at tIle re- 
slllt of tIle ,var, tIle evellts of ,vllicil I lla,"e jllst 
sketched, ,ve call all, I thin}\:, agree that it was a 
gain for Ellropean prog"ress that it endecl in the 
triumph of Napoleon and not in tIle tril1lllph of 
tile allies; tllat it added the Italian territory of 
Venice to tile ne,v Kingdom of Italy; tllat by 
increasing tIle strengtll of tile westerll states of 
Germany, it added to tIle stability of the liberal 
institutions tiley Ilad, ullcler tIle leacl of France, 
recently adopted; that it did 110t end ill subject- 
ing Italy and ,vestern GerlllallY to the dOlIlinatioll 
of Austria a11d Rllssia, alld in the reintroduction 
of the abuses ,vIlicIl Napoleoll Ilad S,vel)t a,va}r. 
For, let DIe add (alld I aSSllre YOlI it is 110t an 
unnecessary re111illder), as 11early all ,vars end in 
the triulllph of one party or the other, ,ve must, 
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in considering these continual conflicts of the 
Napoleonic era, al,vays keep ill milld what ,vould 
Ilave beell tIle cOllsequences if Ilis antagonists 
Ilad beate:a him. 011 "V\rhicll side ill tilese ,vars, 
on the whole, do we find tile interests of human 
}Jrogress, of liberal, modern, equal, and just gov- 
ernlnent? That is tIle question througllout our 
,vIlole examination of the history of these tinles. 
On his return from Austria, Napoleon, in tIle 
spring and summer of 1806, carried Ollt his fa- 
vorite project for tIle consolidation of tIle Frencll 
predominance, as opposed to the Austrian pre- 
dominallce, in soutllwestern Germany. He es- 
tablislled tIle COllfederation of the Rhine, of 
wllicll Bavaria, Würtemberg, and Badell were tIle 
l)rincipal members, and to which llearly all tIle. 
lesser states of soutllern Germany gave in their 
adllesiol1. In all tllese commllnities tIle ne,v 
systelll of tllings was introduced to a greater or 
less extent; tIle general priliciples of the Code, 
if not tile Code itself, became tIle fundamental 
law; equal rights, ulliversal toleration, no ex- 
enlptions or privileges, a free career for every 
man, took the place of oppressive restrictions, of 
antiquated institutions, of unjust and uneqIlal 
privileges. Napoleon was styled tIle Protector 
of tIle Confederatioll; and it ,vas definitely 
agreed ,vIlat silould be tIle contingent furnished 
by eacll state ill time of war. By tllis lnasterly 
sclleme tIle ne'v order of tllings in western Gel" 
many received a defillite political constitlltion. 
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The Peace of Presburg had not included Rus- 
sia, bet,veen ,vhicil !Jower and France war still 
existed. Englalld, also, secure in her insular 
position, jealous, with her old national jealousy, 
of the aggrandizement of her ancient rival, 
,vholly out of sympathy with the new liberal 
movement on the continent, equally ignorallt and, 
careless of tIle real needs of the masses of the 
people in France, Italy, alld Germany, viewing 
the "Thole conflict "as the work of an aggressive 
democracy led by a successful military uSllrper,l 
clinging with aristocratic and invincible prejlldicß 
to her deternlillation to restore the old social 
order of things, alld reëstablish at any cost the 
former balance of power, COlltilllled tIle war. If 
we would understand tIle course taken by Ellg- 
land durillg tllese wars of tIle French Revolutioll 
and tIle Empire, we have only to recall ller atti- 
tude dllring tIle late civil ,var in tllis COlllltry. 
N ot,vithstanding her professed abllorrence of 
slavery, lIeI' sympatllies were plaillly witll tIle 
States that were figllting for slavery. Why was 
tllis? Because by its cllaracteristic features 
Soutilern society was allied to tIle aristocratic 
element ill EIIglish society. Because tIle SOlltll 
was figllting a !)llre delllocracy, allel the victory 
of that denlocracy in A111erica ,voulel give a g'reat 
inl}Julse to tIle cle111ucratic cause every,vhere. 
Lastly, England preferred tllat tilere sllould be 
two llatiullH ill North Alllerica ill place of one. 
1 See Appendix III. 
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Hence she assumed the riglltfulness of secession; 
she IJretended to believe that tIle N ortll was 
fighting for mere lust of dominioll; she cIlose to 
ignore tIle qllestion of slavery, alld prated about 
the tariff; and her pllilaIltIlropic lamelltations 
about tIle devastations and bloodshed of a war 
tllat she wanted to see terminated by the rec- 
ognition of the Southern Confetleracy could be 
lleard across the Atlalltic. Sixty years before, 
had sucll a struggle broken out in the U Ilited 
States, no one can dOllbt tllat she would 11ave 
opeIlly taken part against the great N ortllern 
democracy. It is, therefore, I subulit, not so 
very difficult for us Americalls to discerll the 
real callses which actuated England in her fierce 
and persistent strllggle against tIle Frencll Re- 
public and the ElnlJire. We can tell Ilow likely 
it is tllat she sllolIld have taken any sympathetic 
alld intelligent interest in tIle welfare and for- 
tunes of the populations of the continent, since 
we know ho,v incapable slle was of comprellend- 
ing tIle great political crisis in the history of Iler 
o,vn cllild. W e can put tIle proper vallIe OIl 
Englisll denullciations of the ambition of Napo- 
leon, and on English diatribes on the nliseries 
callsed by his ,vars, becallse we know how in re- 
cent tilnes Ellgland Ilas chosen to mistalre tIle 
real natllre of our great conflict, and to ignore 
tIle necessity wllicIl we ,vere nncler of carrying 
it throllgll at allY cost, 11o,vever tremelldous. 
Returning no,v to 011f narrative. Mr. Pitt, 
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tIlen Prime l\Iinister, had got up tile coalition of 
1805. Ellglalld had furnished Russia and Aus- 
tria ,vitll a great part of the money ,,,,hich had 
been so uselessly expended in tIle recent disas- 
trous campaign. She had also tried her best to 
illduce Prllssia to join the allies, and throw her 
sword into the scale against Napoleon. 
But in this she had not succeeded. It was 
not tllat Prussia was 110t at bottom as Ilostile to 
Napoleoll alld his doings as were Russia and 
Austria. Her sympathies could not but be ,vith 
tIle cOllservative side, so far as the Jines of tIle 
EurolJean COllflict ,vere dra,vIl 011 gelleral princi- 
ples of social alld political policy. TIle illtellsely 
aristocratic constitution of her army ,vas suffi- 
'cient of itself to determine her preferences. 
Still, sile was probably not displeasecl at ,vitlless- 
ing the repeated humiliations of IIer ancient 
rival, Austria. And she was not without hopes 
that her abstention from tIle coalition might be 
rewarded with a considerable accession of terri- 
tory. 
TIle net reslllt of these opposing forces was a 
tiulid, unstatesmal1Iike, aild disilonorable course 
of action. 'Vhile tIle king and SOlne of his ad- 
visers were favorable to tIle 111ailltenallce of 
friendshilJ with Frallce, tIle military aild aristo- 
cratic party were bitterly hostile to it. TIle 
crossing by some of Bernadotte's troops of two 
of tile olltlying territories of Prussia, ill the 
movenlent UpOll Dlnl, tllough a mere telnporary 
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matter, gave, as indeed it well nlight, serious 
cause of offence at Berlin. It was, of course, 
prolnptly apologized for, but it nevertheless gave 
a great impulse to the war party. The Czar 
Alexallder besought tIle king to join tIle coali- 
tiOll, and finally a treaty of alliance, offellsive 
and defensive, was siglled between tIle two po,v- 
ers. Hence the despatch to the Frellch can1l) 
before Austerlitz of tIle Prussian envoy, Haug- 
,vitz, with an ultimat
tm which it ,vas supposed 
Napoleon would at once reject. But if Napoleon 
ever saw it, it was 110t until after the battle of 
Austerlitz. In fact, it is questiollable whetller it 
ever was presented in due fornl; certainly it 
never was insisted 011, Haugwitz, doubtless, feel- 
ing very clear in his mind tllat it was no tinle 
no,v for ulti1Îìatul1
S of any sort. The two pow- 
ers patched up a new arrangement, and seemed 
to be better friends thaI1 ever. Hanover was to 
go to Prussia; the territories whicIl Bernadotte 
had crossed were to go to Bavaria. 
But the breacll 11ad gone too far to be 
healed; or, to speak more definitely, the contin- 
ued illaction of Prussia greatly irritated the war 
party, which was eqllally opposed to Napoleon's 
system and to his growing predominance ill Ger- 
many, and ,vhich ,vas also eager to try the result 
of all encollllter bet,veen tIle arnlY of tIle Great 
Frederic alltl tIle veterallS of Austerlitz and l\'Ia-. 
rengo. TIlere ,vas no real caS
tS belli; bIlt tllere 
was an irlepressible feeling of irritatioll antI 
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alarm felt at the growtIl of Frencil inflllence 
ill Germany. TIle formation of the Confedera" 
tion of tIle Rlline, the illtrod11ctiol1 into these 
German states of the democratic ideas of the 
Frel1cIl Revollltioll, tIle abolition of the po,vers 
and privileges and exemptions of the nobility, 
awakened ill the minds of the military aristoc- 
racy of Prllssia and her immediate neighbors and 
dependants, Bruns,vick and Hesse particularly, 
sentiments of the bitterest Ollostility. Then, 
there was 110 state in Europe more martial than 
Prussia. She had won her position among the 
nations by her eminence in war. 8Ile had been, 
as it ,vere, borll and bred in camps. She had re- 
celltly had in the Great Frederic a Iring who was 
cOllfessedly tIle best general of ]lis day. The 
veteran officers of tIle Seven Years 'Var still re- 
viewed her battaliolls. She had counted France 
as her foe in the time of her direst extremity, 
but she ,vas able to point to Rossbach as 011e of 
her proudest days. Her army had always beell 
sedulously cared for. Its manæuvres were as 
perfect and its drill as exact as ill tIle days of 
the exercises at Potsdam before the great king; 
but they were also the same manæuvres alld the 
same drill. Prussia had forgotten that the 
world moves; that even in ,var sometlling is 
gained by experience ullder new and enterpris- 
ing leaders. And sIle forgot also that it was not 
a man of the stamp of l\iarshal Soubise with 
whom she would ll0'V have to deal. 
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These feelings of jealousy and hostility over- 
came in the end every prlldential COllsideration. 
On the 1st of October, 1806, Prussia declared 
war. The Duke of Brulls,vick con1manded the 
army. He had been a general of some mark in 
the Seven Years vVar, but no,v he ,vas uI)wards 
of seventy years of age. The other leading offi.ø 
cers, Prince Hoheillohe and General Mollendorf, 
were also too old and infirm for the labors and 
duties of an active campaign. The army was in 
fact full of superannuated officers, altilougll COll- 
taining, of course, many of the younger nobility. 
The troops were of excellent material, but their 
tactics were antiquated. 
The Duke of Brunswick favored taking the 
offensive. Occupying Saxony, and obtaining' a 
reinforcement of Saxon troops, his plall was to 
move westwardly throllgh J éna, Erfurtll, and 
Eisenacil until he had passed tIle ,vesterly ex- 
tremity of tIle TIluringian Forest, and then, 
turning to tIle soutll, to strike the conlmunica- 
tions of the French army, which ,vas massing in 
the nortilern part of Bavaria, near Ba11lberg. 
Apart from the temerity of adopting such a pro- 
ject ,vhen opposed to such an adversary as Na- 
poleon, ,vhich should have been a sufficient ob- 
jectioll to it, there ,vas no time to carry it into 
effect. Before they were well on tlleir way, Na- 
poleon was upon tilem. Puslling Ilis troops over 
the Saale, he planted himself UI)on tlleir con1nl11.. 
nications witll Saxony. The for,vard movement 
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of the Prllssian army ",vas at Ollce arrested; at 
first it ,vas l'esolvecl to concentrate 011 'Veill1ar 7 
and fig-'}lt; finally it ,vas decidecl to retreat Ilpon 
l\lag-'deLurg. Bllt these Ilesitatiol1s took time, 
,vhile Napoleon did not lose an 11 our. Sencling 
Davout and Bernadotte still fartller to the no;.
th 
to seize the enenlY's dépots of Supl)lies, and 
block their retreat into Saxony, lIe, ,vith tIle 
maill body, consistil1g of tIle corps of Ney, SOlllt, 
and Lanlles, a portion of tIle cavalry of l\illrat, 
and tIle In1perial Gtlard, came up ,vith tIle Prus- 
sians ill force 011 tIle 13tll of October. TIle 
Elnperor Sllpposed that he Ilad before llim tIle 
,vhole Prussial1 army; but in fact it was not 
more tllan half of it, under Prince Hohenlolle. 
This force "1'as acting as a rear guard, tIle lllain 
body having retired some miles to tIle llortll. 
To divide their army when about to figllt Napo- 
leon ,vas a blunder indeed, alld dparly clid tlley 
}1ay for it. In tIle battle of J élla, fougllt on the 
14tll, tIle Prtlssians 11ad no cllance \rllatever. 
Outnlllnbered tllrotlgll tlleir OWIl folly, outula- 
l1æuvred by tIle superior skill of their alltagonists, 
opposed to trool)S inured to war and led by tIle 
best generals of the clay, tIlere was llotlling to do 
but to stand UI) ancI figllt like soldiers, alId ac- 
cept their fate. And figIlt they did, "Titll great 
resollltioll alld obstinacy, tlIougl1 to no purpose. 
The same day, a fe,v miles further to tIle north, 
at Auerstäùt, DaVOtlt, ,vllo llacl beel1 sellt to 
threaten tIle Prussian COlnlnunications, enCOlln- 
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tered their main body, led by the Duke of 
Bruns,vick, accompanied by the king in person. 
He ,vas, of C01Il"Se, at once attacked. But Da.. 
vout ,vas one of the ablest of Napoleon's mar- 
shals, and ,vas moreover a man of great firmness. 
He took up a strong position, and lleld it ,vith 
unyieldillg obstillacy all day long. In vain did 
the magllificent Prussian cavalry throw tllem.. 
selves llpOll the Frellch sqllares; their efforts 
were as useless as tllose of the French cavalry 
against the Englisil sqtlares at Waterloo. TIle 
king, sword in halld, again and again led tIle 
troops in person; the Duke of Brullswiclr ,vas 
mortally wounded; Mollelldorf, Schmettau, 
Wartensleben, and other officers of rallk were 
wounded at the head of their men. But Da.. 
vout held his own, and fillally, at tIle close of 
the afternoon, the arrival of llis last division 
enabled him to take the offensive, a
d put Ilis 
enemy to rout. For his services on this memo- 
rable day, Davout was made Duke of Auerstädt, 
and to hilll ,vas accorded the lIon or of entering 
Berlin before the Emperor himself. 
On tllis fatal 14th of October, 180G, tIle 
military power of Prussia was destroyed. The 
French went from city to city and fr<?ill fortress 
to fortress, only to receive surrenders. On the 
25th Davout elltered Berlin. In three wepks 
nearly all the fortresses in Prussia proper had 
surrendered; and the French llad advanced to 
the Oder. Before willter set ill, tIle King of 
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Prllssia 11ad retired to Königsberg, at the east- 
erly extrenlity of his kingdom, and Napoleoll 
,vas at 'Val'sa,v, llear wllich city lIe established 
his arnlY in winter quarters. 
Of tIle operatiolls in Poland alld East Prussia 
during the ,vinter and early summer, I have no 
time to speak. In tIle Russialls, Napoleoll fOUIld 
an obstinate and enterprising foe. At Eylau Oil 
the 7tll of February, 1807, he came very near 
sllffering defeat. But his presence of miIld, clear 
llead, alld Ililshaken firmness carried him througll, 
and he gained tIle day. Finally, after several 
bloody aild useless encounters, tIle Russian gen- 
eral, Benningsen, ma(le one of those egregious 
tactical blunders, on whicIl, as I have before re- 
marl{ed, Napoleon could generally calculate in 
the first Ilalf of his career, and at 
"riedlalld, on 
tIle 14tll of Jllne, 1807, tIle Russian army was 
practically destroyed. Hopeless no,v of acconl- 
plisllillg allytIlillg more for his ally, tIle King of 
Prussia, to wIlom out of allllis l{illgdom a mere 
remnallt 110W remailled, - KÖlligsberg Ilaving 
fallen as tIle result of the battle of Friedlalld,- 
tIle Czar came to terms. TIle famous illterview 
011 tIle raft in tIle Niemell took place at Tilsit on 
tIle 25tll of June, 1807, between tIle two Emper- 
ors, alld a general peace was concluded on the 
7th of July. 
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LECTURE IV. 


TILSIT TO MOSCOW. 


THE Peace of Tilsit restored to Prussia most 
of her own proper territories. Slle evell retained 
Silesia, which, sixty years before, the Great 
Frederic llad ,vrested by main force Iron1 the 
Empress Maria Theresa. But she ,vas compelled 
to relinquisll her last ill-gotten acquisitions. 
'Varsa,v, Posen, and the surrounding territories 
were formed illto a ne,v state called the Grand 
DucllY of Warsa,v, of wllich the King of Saxony 
was made the 11ead. Into tllis country, lying be- 
tween the tIlree great military alld reactionary 
monarcIlies, the FrellcIl Emperor introdllced his 
new régil1
e of equal laws and equal stat
us. TIle 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw ,vas tIlus an outpost of 
the new system. 
The most important result of tIle war ,vas tIle 
creation out of Brunswick, Hanover, Hesse, aild 
some other of the lesser states of northern Ger- 
many of a new kingdom, to wllicll Napoleon 
gave the name of Westphalia, and over ,vhich 
he placed his youngest brotller, Jerome. 
Into these communities, full as tlley could be 
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of all the vexatiolls and oppressive featllres of 
feudal rig'Ilt all(l military officialism, Napoleon 
introduced tIle hUl1lalle, enliglltelled, jllst, and 
eqllal la,vs enlbodied ill the Code. Never ,vas 
tllere a COlllltry lllore in need of them. They 
brougIlt c0111fort alld hope to tIle Ilovel of the 
peasant. . They enlisted tIle ulltitled middle 
classes in support of tIle first governnlent tlley 
had ever Irno,vll that Ilad cOlldescended to recog- 
nize their existellce. True, tIlere was in the COll- 
stitutioll of 'VestpIlalia but small provision for 
popular representation. To our eyes, - in fact 
to any eyes, - tIle frame of governlnent looks 
very alltocratic. BIlt it ,vas not tIle monarcIlical 
featIlre tIlat gave tllis constitution its distinctive 
character. It ,vas 110 innovation ill tllat part of 
tIle ,vorld to concentrate all power in tlle 11ands 
of the Ilead of the state. To this, and to the 
most arbitrary exercise of tllat l)o,ver, tIle Hes- 
sians and tIle BrIlns,viclrers, at least, were well 
accustonled. It ,vas barely tllirty years silIca tIle 
predecessors of SOllIe of tIlese very princes wllose 
states were nlerged in tIle llew h:ingdonl Ilad 
actually sold tIle military services of tlleir Sllb- 
jects, alld llad defrayed tIle expenses of tIleir 
petty COllrts ,vitll the money wIlicll Ellgland 
gladly IJaid for tIle assistance ,vhicll tIleir sol- 
diers rendered in fighting Iler battles on the 
Hudson and in tIle Carolinas. Tllere was 110tll- 
ing in the monarcllical provisions of tIle new 
constitution calculated to give offence to allY" 
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body. Bllt the abolitioll of all the pecllniary 
alld otIler exemptions of the privileged classes, 
the extinction of all tlleir vested rig"llts to labor, 
service, tolls and cIlarges on lalld, and tIle intro- 
duction of a system of equal legal rights for all 
persons, were certaill to awaken illdignatioll alld 
OI)Position. It was to these features in tIle con- 
stitution, therefore, that Napoleon gave tIle most 
attelltion, because tlley would make tIle differ- 
ence between Westphalia and her Prussian and 
Austriall neigIlbors, and wOllld, wIlen tIlorougllly 
accepted by the people, attach Westphalia to the 
cause of the new order of things. 
Hence we filld him writing to his brother to 
folIo, v the cOllstitution faithfully, and calling llis 
attention to its cllaracteristic provisions. " What 
the German peoples desire with impatiellce," 
says the Eml)eror, "is tllat individuals who are 
110t noble alld wIlo have talellts shall have an 
equal rigIlt to your consideration and to public 
employment" with those who are of noble birth; 
"that every sort of servitude and of illtermediate 
obligations between the sovereigll and the lo,vest 
class in the people should be entirely abolished. 
The benefits of tIle Code Napoleon," he goes 
on to say, "tIle publicity of legaII)rocedure, the 
establisllment of tIle jury system, ,viII be the dis- 
tinctive cIlaracteristics of your monarchy. And 
to tell you my ,vhole mind on this matter, I 
count more on the effect of tIlese benefits, for 
the extension alld strengtllelling of YOll!'" lring- 
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dom, than Ilpon tIle result of the greatest victo- 
ries. Y Ollr people Ollgllt to enjoy a liberty, an 
eqIlality, a well-being, Ilnknown to tIle German 
peoples. . . . TIlis kind of government ,vill be a 
barrier separating you frolll Prussia more power- 
fIll tllan tIle Elbe, tIlall fortresses, tllan the pro- 
tection of France. Wllat people would ,vish to 
return to tIle arbitrary governlnent of Prussia, 
,vllen it lIas tasted the benefits of a ,vise and 
liberal administration? TIle peoples of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain, desire eqIlality, and 
demand tllat liberal ideas sllould prevail. . . . Be 
a constitutional king." 
In tilis remarkable letter, Napoleon gives us 
not only 11is ideas of the political needs of tIle 
continelltal nations, but also his general view of 
tIle state of Europe. lIe recognizes tllat wllat 
the people of tIle COlltillent needed at tllat time 
was not self-goverillnent, of wllich tlley were 
tllen wllolly incapable, bIlt better goverllnlellt,- 
equal rigllts and an enliglltened policy on tIle 
part of tIleir rulers: and llis language leads us 

o illfer tIlat 11e considered tIle ,vllole ,vest of 
Europe as united ill a desire to obtain tllese ad- 
vantages. It is l)lain, also, that lIe anticipates 
tllat tllese ne,vly enlallcipate(l nations ,yill llave 
to (lefell(l tlleir rig'llts ag"ainst tlleir reactionary 
neig"llbors, au(I ,viII need all tIle llell) tllat natu- 
ral barriers, strong fortresses, tIle l)rotection of 
France, and, above all, a Ilnion of ol)inion ::tlnong" 
their O'Vll people, call give tileDl. 'Vllat lIe evi
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delltly \vas ailliing at, \vas tIle ullion of tIle 
,vesterll states of Europe, so SOOll as tiley should 
all Ilave received the ne\v systeln, in. a COUlmon 
leag'ué to defelld tileir liberties ag-oaillst tIle Ilos- 
tile coalitiolls \V llich \vould certaill1 y be fornled 
against them. You observe, that Ile does not 
say tllat tile populatiolls of Prussia alld Allstria 
demaIld eqllality alld liberal ideas ill goverllment. 
By Germany he meallS tIle Gerlnan states, wllicll, 
outside of tllese two powers, tilen comprised 
mucil the larger part of tIle Germall people. 
Here he 11ad deterlnined to dra\v tIle lille. At- 
taclling tilese populations to the ne\v systenl, 
weldillg tllem together in a confederatioll ullder 
the protection of France, lIe 1101Jed tllat in time 
tilis part of EurolJe at any rate would be able to 
mailltaill itself, and to retaill tIle great social, 
legal, and political reforms illtroduced by tIle 
Frencll Revolution. 
It 11as probably not escaped your observation 
that tIle Emperor included Italy and Spain ill 
11is enumeratioll of tIle countries tllat demanded 
tIle new systeul. Of Italy 11e had tIle rigllt to 
speak tilus, altllough it certainly was more true 
of tIle nortilern tilan of tIle soutilern portion of 
tIle IJeninsu]a. Still, at tilis time Ilis brotller 
J osepil was King of Naples, was introducing tIle 
Code, and was governing- in a wise, hllmane, and 
liberal spirit, to tIle great satisfaction of tIle bet- 
ter classes of tIle 1)ol)11Iatioll. But Spaill \vas 
still under tIle rule of the Bourbons, and a 11l0st 
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corrllpt, inefficiellt, bigoted rlile it "as. IIo,v 
caIne lIe, tllen, to 111clllcle S!Jaill? 
Tllere is 110 lleeù tllat I sllo
ld take up your 
tinle ,,
itll allY account of the llig-llilalldecl and 
entirely inelefensible course pursued by Napoleoll 
towards the king- and royal fanlilyof Spaill. No 
justification for his acts ill seizing froln tlleir 
,veak grasp tIle COlllltl'Y ,vhicll they governed, or 
ratller misgoverned, call be Illade. Let us frank- 
lyadmit tllis. Tllere ,vas an eXCllse, and a g'ood 
one, for llis banisllnlent of the Neapolitall Bour- 
bOIlS. Ferdillalld of Naples 11ad deliberately 
made a treaty by ,vhich 11e llad agreeel to pre- 
serve neutrality ill the war ,vllicll England, Rus- 
sia, and Austria Ilad in 1805 llndertaken against 
NalJoleon. Yet ,vllen tIle Frencll calIse seellled 
to be cOlnpromised by tIle perilous advance of tIle 
Emperor beyolld Vielllla, tIle court of Naples put 
its army on a ,val' footing', alld received ,vitll open 
arlllS an Englisll anel Rllssian force. Tllere ,vas 
not a shado,v of cause for tllis hostile COllrse; it 
was ,vllolly unprovokeel. It was taken six lllOlltllS 
after a solemll }JrOlllise to keep the peace. TIle 
breacIl of faitll ,vas the more lleinolls in tl1at tIle 
tiule selected ,vas ,,,,lIen Napoleoll ,vas Sllpposed 
to be in g'reat straits. Lastly, there ,vas tIle 
additiollal aggravation, tIlat it ,vas not an ordi- 
nary ,var bet,veell tIle t,vo cOllntries that Naples 
undertooI{ to ,vag'e, hIlt it ,vas a COllll)illation, 
a coalition, against France, illtO ,vllicll slle so 
eagerly and so disllonorablyentered. Naturally, 
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Napoleon felt tIlat this was practically joinillg a 
COllspiracy, and that ,vith a monarch capable of 
this no terms coul(l be made. Hence lIe deter- 
mined once for all to bring Naples permanently 
into the French alliance. He made 11is brother 
J osepll king; liberal institutions were intro- 
. duced; tIle new régime met witIl tIle counte- 
nance and support of tIle middle classes and of 
many of the educated and influential nobility. 
No excuses of tllis kind call be made for 
Napoleon's course towards Spain. True, tIle 
Spanish ministry 11ad taken a hasty step whicll 
looked like a rupture witll France, at a moment 
wIlen Napoleon was figllting in tIle marsIles of 
East Prussia and Poland in 1807. This step 
was, however, soon retracted, and tIle two coun- 
tries were apparently on terms of amity agaill. 
TIlere ,vas, I repeat, no justification for Napo- 
leon's dethrollement of the Spallish BOllrbons. 
Yet it ,viII hardly be pretended tllat Napoleon 
11ad any Ilostile intentions towards tIle Spanisll 
people. He undoubtedly supposed tllat, like the 
populations of Italy and of most parts of ,vest- 
ern GermallY, tIle population of the Spallish pe- 
ninsllla ,vere ready for the great reforms ill gov- 
ernment ill ,vIli
ll France Ilad led tIle ,vay, an(1 
in \vllicIl Holland, ,vesterll Gernlany, allcl Italy 
.were tllen 
Ileerflllly and Ilol)efully InarcIlillg-, alHl 
tIlat tIle l)etter alld 11lore ellIigIltened IJart of tIle 
Spanisll l)eople ,vould be thanl{fllI to see a liheral, 
intelligellt, alld conscientious Inall like J osepll 
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tal
e tIle place of the bigoted and profligate 
Cilaries IV. In Napoleon's view, all tIle states 
of vvestern Ellrope "rere ripe for political alld 
legal and social progress; and he thOllgilt that 
,vllat had proved so successful ill Italy and Ger- 
many would be cordially ,velcomed by Spain. 
In this he ,vas mistaken. There was, it is 
trIle, a certaill amount of liberal sentiment in 
Spaill; bilt tllere ,vas also a deep feeling" of l)a- 
triotism, which tIle course pursued by tIle Frencll 
Emperor towards the Spanisil king alld llis SOlI 
aroused into :fierce action. Not Oilly were the 
masses of tIle people averse to allY cllanges, 110t 
only were the clergy zealolls beyond measure in 
inciting tIle popillatioll agaillst France alld lIef 
revolutionary policy, bilt evell tIle liberal party 
ill Sl)aill, tllOllg"ll SOllIe Inell of inflllellce ill it 
declared for King Joseph, as a rule preferred 
tIle continilance of the existing wretched alld 
despotic form of government to any improve- 
ments which could be .illtrodilced llnder the rule 
of a foreigner. On tllis Napoleon had not cal- 
culated. His arrallgelllents llad been Inade 011 
tIle supposition that the experiences of Lonl- 
bardy and Naples WOIIld be repeated in Spain. 
Accordillgly, tIle new lrillg nlade a royal progress 
ill great state to IVladrid, but 11e SOOll llad to 
abandon it; and altilollgil I1e after,vards returlled 
under tIle escort of llis po,verful brotller, llis 
reign ,vas one of incessant ,,"ar. Tilere ,vere 
periods wIlen he ruled, ,,"itil the aid of French 
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armies, over the greater portio11 of the cOllntry. 
Had it not been for the assistance of tIle Engiisil 
there can be no reason to doubt that tIle resist.. 
ance to him would have died out in time, and 
there can be equally little reason to doubt that 
Joseph would have made the Spaniards a good 
king. He brought with him the principles of a 
far better government tilan any to "rllich tlley 
had ever been accustomed. But he found in 
Spain a national or patriotic feeling, pllre and 
simple, wllich resisted all Ilis efforts at cOllcilia- 
tion. Tllis the previous experiellce of tIle Frellch 
on the Rhine alld in Italy had not prepared tllenl 
for. They had forgotten that wllile the relig- 
ious wars and the wars ensuing 011 the disinte- 
gration of the German Empire had re11dered a 
strictly patriotic feeling Ollt of the qllestion in 
Germany, tllat ,vllile Italy Ilad been froll1 time 
immemorial parcelled out between the l{ings of 
France and Spain and tIle Emperor of Germany, 
S}Jain had maintained 11er illtegrity, and tllat sile 
llad a great and glorious llistory. 
N a}Joleon, in fact, made a capital error in 
attempting to force a liberal government upon · 
Spain. But there can be 110 sort of question 
that it ,vould have been a great benefit to Spain 
llad Joseph been able to establisll himself. As 
between him and the principles of government 
which he represented, and Ferdinand and the 
principles to ,vhicll he was committed, we cannot 
for a momellt llesitate in expressing our prefer- 
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ence for the former. Under Josepll, in 1808, tIle 
Inquisition ,vas abolisiled; under Ferdilland, in 
1814, it was restored. The oppositioll to Joseph 
was not an intelligent oppositioll; it ,vas a nlove- 
ment of an unreasollillg, and, so to speak, bigoted 
patriotism. The Sl)anisll people in fig-ollting tIle 
French ,vere not resisting tyranny; nor ,vere 
they figlltillg against the imposition of a for- 
eigll yoke, for there was no intelltion of cOllquer- 
ing Spain and annexing the COllntry to France. 
They were opposing the advellt of a new régime 
wilicll brought, or wOllld, if tlley llad suffered it 
to ellter, have brougllt to then1 in its traill incal- 
culable benefits, - ,vould have made tlleln a freer, 
1110re illtelligent, more liberal people, llave l)laced 
them in lille with tIle advanced llatiolls of Eu- 
rope, and ,vould Ilave sa-ved tllenl inllllmerable 
Tevolutiolls, atrocities, execlltions. Bllt they sllut 
tlleir eyes to all tllis, because tIle ,yay ill whicll 
tIleir legitimate killg had beell treated deeply 
"rounded their national pride. 'Vitil tIle aid of 
tIle Englisll tlley finally expellee 1 tIle illtruder, 
and sllcceeded in restoring Spaill to llearly tIle 
same cOl1elition of degradation, l)oyerty, misrllle, 
and intolerance in ,yllicll slle ,vas before tIle 
Frencil invasion. TIle liberal element, ullable 
to rally aroulld tIle reactionary government, ,vas 
SOOll forced into revoilltion, and tIle llistory of 
Spain since 1814 has been a hloody story of in- 
surrection and civil war. 
Undoubtedly, the true course for Napoleon to 
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talre when lIe discovered tIle almost universal op- 
position in Spaill to his projects ,vas to have at 
once abandoned them. Tllis, llowever, it needs 
hardly be said, was a course. totally opposed to 
his disposition. Having undertalren to put llis 
brother on the throne of Spain, he did not proe> 
pose to desist because of tIle opposition of the 
people. He attributed tllis opposition entirely 
to tIle prejudices of the ignorant masses alld the 
bigotry of the clergy. He refused to give suffi- 
cient weight to tlle fact that tIle French policy 
had few supporters, even amollg the liberals. He 
thought lle could crusll all resistance by main 
force. 
Accordingly, he invaded Spain at the 11ead of 
a large arl1lY, dislJersed the ,vretclled troops 
,vllich tIle Spanisil jUllta had set 011 foot, forced 
Sir J 01111 Moore, ,vIlo at the llead of a slllall 
Englisl1 army had penetrated a 1011g distallce 
illto tIle interior, to beat a precipitate retreat to 
tIle coast, and departed for Paris, leaving the 
conduct of furtller operations to Joseph and the 
111arsllais. His stay was, in truth, too short to 
do tIle ,vorlr thoroughly, and, wllat is more, l1e 
left no Olle behind him who was competent to 
finjsh the task. But the attitude of Austria 
alarmed him. 
The fact ,vas, that Austria believed tilat Napo- 
leoll had got llimself so entangled with the af- 
fairs of Spain that sIle migllt reasonably llope to 
recover some of her lost possessiollS, and some 
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part, at any rate, of her former ascendancy in 
GernlallY. Tilere ,vas absolutely no pretence of 
France having given her any new ground of 
quarrel. To the mind of the Austrian states- 
man of that day there was a standing cause of 
war with Napoleon. No matter what had been 
agreed in treaties, if there ,vas an unexpectedly 
good cllance, it was always tIle thing to attack 
llinl again. Y on will find tllis view defended by 
Scott, Fyffe, alld otilers, on tIle ground of Napo- 
leoll's aim being the conquest of Europe. But 
tIle facts at tllat tinle certainly warrallted no 
sucll conclusioll. Take Austria, for instance. Of 
tIle tllree wars in which sile 11ad beell engaged 
sillce the outbreak of the Frencll Revolutioll, she 
llad begun each one of tllem herself. In not 
one of the tllree does allY historian, to whatever 
political belief he may llold, seriously claim tllat 
France was tIle aggressor. To be SlIre, in every 
one of these three wars Austria had been badly 
beaten, and tllere is no question tllat Napoleon 
improved to the full the advantages lle gained. 
But in this there was nothing to complain of. I 
see no reaSOll wllatever to doubt tllat Allstria 
nlight 11ave had peace just as long as she ,vas 
willil1g to keep tIle peace. 
Nevertileless slle determined 011 war, alld, as 
usual, began it by invading Bavaria. The canl- 
paigll of 1809 is all illteresting one. Everyone 
lIas 11eard llow for the first time in Ilis experience 
Napoleon found tllat tIle Austrians had effected 
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a concentration of tlleir forces, ,vhen llis own 
"\vere as yet sel)arated. TIle Emperor arrived at 
the front not a llloment too soon. He applied 
himself ,vith "\vonderful activity to the l)robleln 
before him. For six days he did not take off 
his clothes. Fortullately lle had in Masséna, 
Davout, and Lannes three first-rate lieutenants. 
'Vith their cordial, intelligent, and vigorous help 
the army was soon got tog"ether, and in the 
brilliant actions of Abellsberg and Eckmühl the 
troops of the Archduke Charles were beaten and 
dispersed, and the way again opened to Vienna. 
The French entered Vienna without further 
serious OPI)ositioll about the middle of May. 
The Austrian army, now again conce11trated, lay 
on the northern side of the Danube, just below 
tIle city. It nunlbered somewhere about 80,000 
men. N apoleoll was naturally anxious to lose no 
time; he desired to preserve the moral effect of 
llis success 11itherto. Accordingly, althougll llis 
army was considerably weal{ened by the casual- 
ties of tI1e campaign as well as by tl1e troops re- 
quired to guard his communications, 11e deter- 
mined to cross the Danube at once and attaclr 
tI1e Archdul{e CI1arles. At the point selected, 
the channel of the river is separated by tIle large 
island of Lobau into t\VO branches, of whicI1 tIle 
soutilerl1 is IllllCh the wider. .In less than a 
week froln his arrival at Vienna this large arm 
of tIle Danube was bridged, and troo!)s were 
crossing 011 smaller bridges thro,vn frOll} tIle 
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island to tIle nortil banlr. But tilese arrange- 
Inents being Ilastily lnade ,vere iU11)erfectly lllade, 
and, besides, tIle l"iver rose, and tIle increas
d 
velocity of its current inlperilled tIle bridges, 
particularly tllat crossing' the larger or SOlltllern 
brancil. N evertileless, Massélla crossed ,vitll Ilis 
corps, occupied tIle villages of Aspern and Ess- 
ling, and ,vas immediately attacked. He IlO\V- 
ever maintained himself dllring tIle day (
Iay 
21st). TIle corps of Lannes alld some other 
troops crossed during the nigllt, raising tIle total 
of the Frencil force on the nortll side of tIle 
Danube to about 55,000 men. 'Vith tilese 
troops Napoleon managed to hold 11is own dur- 
ing tIle greater part of tIle 22d against the 
repeated ancl desperate assaults which tIle Arcll- 
duke directed against llinl. Such was tIle pre'" 
carious state of tIle bridg'es tilat lIe ,vas unahle 
to get Davout's corps and tIle other troops 
across the river; all he could do ,vas to maintain 
llis position against largely superior numbers, 
and wait tillile could be reinforced. But in tIle 
afterlloon came tIle terrible news tilat tIle great 
bridge across tIle main channel Ilacl givell way 
entirely, leaving Davout witll llis corps and some 
otller troops on tIle soutil sicle of the river. It 
reqllired all Napoleon's firmness and cooilless, 
and all tIle sl)lendid figllting capacity of l\lasséna 
ancl Lannes, to bring tIle force tlley Ilad ill llancl 
in goocl orcler back to the island of LoLau. But 
they diel it. The Enlperor's nerve never failed 
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llim for an installt; notlling COllI(l exceed tIle 
skill alld bravery uf his corps cOllllllall(lers. One 
of them, Lallnes, was mortally wounded at tIle 
close of tIle action; the otiler, Masséna, for Ilis 
conspicuous services OIl this terrible day, was 
created Prince of Essling. 
Once on tIle islalld of Lobau, the arnlY was 
for tIle time beillg safe. But it "Tas a very seri- 
ous question whether to remain tIlere or to re- 
cross to tIle south side of tIle river. Napoleoll 
decided to stay where he was. He ordered new 
and solid bridges to be bllilt. He surveyed the 
,vhole field, and made up his mind that tIle game 
was not half played out. He sent for reinforce- 
ments from France, Italy, Germany. Fortune 
favore(l Ilis plans. TIle Viceroy Eugene beat 
tIle Austrians ill the Tyrol, and ma(le Ilis ,yay to 
the Danube at tIle head of a po,verful corps. 
Marmont and Bernadotte joined him, each witil 
strong reinforcements. His army numbered on 
tIle 1st of July no less than 150,000 men. 
On the 4th of July pontoon bridges were lai(l 
from tIle islan(l to the north bank, and on tIle 
5tIl the whole army was over ill excellent condi- 
tion for an army made up of sucll heterogeneous 
elements, tIle main body fully rested by the en- 
forced stay on tIle islan(l, encouraged by lleavy 
reinforcements, and expecting a strikillg and de- 
cisive victory. 
It is always witIlin tIle power of a good gen.. 
eral ,vIlo comnlands an army equal or nearly equal 
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to that of Ilis opponent, to prevent any tIling 
like a cataetropile. IlosbacIl, Leütllell, Auster- 
litz, J éna, Friedland, Waterloo, Sedan, are all in- 
stances of great mistakes made by the defeated 
cOlnmanders or their subordinat8s. Even Napo- 
leon Ilimself could not score a decisive victory 
,vllere no serious errors ,vere made by the oppo- 
site side. And it always ought to be possible 
for a thoroughly trained ancl educated officer to 
avoid serious errors. Such all officer may of 
course lose battles; but he never loses a battle 
without illflicting heavy loss on his antagonist, 
and ,vitllout retiring" his o,vn troops in respecta- 
ble order. 
TIle Arclld'uke Charles at 'Vagram, wllile 11e 
certaillly failed to manæuvre his army as skil- 
fully as did Napoleoll, cOllnted, and llad appar- 
ently a right to count, 011 the reillforcement of 
his left wing by a corps commandecl by 11is 
brother, the Arcilduke JolIn, wllich did not come 
IIp ill time. Doubtless some allowance sllould 
be made for this. Still, as it was, tile Archdllke 
fOllght a very good figllt, and pushed tile Frellcll 
11ard. The main battle was on the 6tll of July. 
The immense plain of tIle Marcllfeld, 011 which 
tIle great battle of Wagram was fought, is as 
flat a tract of country as can be found any,vhere, 
and is as well suited for tIle manæuvring of 
300,000 men as can be iinagilled. It is llOt 
surprising, tllerefore, to find that marching and 
manæuvrillg are the cilaracteristic features of 
10 
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tllis battle. Of course, tIlere ,vas a great deal of 
lIard figlltillg too; tIle Austrians ,vere animated 
by tIle recollection of Aspern, two months before; 
tIle Frencil felt that ,vitll a fair field and no 
bridges tilat could be broken, and ,vith Napoleon 
cOlumandillg, tiley l11USt win. Still, tileir army, 
tilough large, ,vas not a homogelleous army, alld 
contained troops of various degrees of merit. 
Napoleon, as Ilsllal with him, tool{ the offen- 
sive. He found the ArciIdul{e occupying gener- 
ally a semicircular position, extellding frolll Neu- 
siedel on tIle east to a point not very far from 
the Danube on the ,vest. Pushing 11is corps 
forward, lIe attacked tlleir left and centre simuI- 
taneollsly. BIlt neither operation ,vas at first 
sllccessful. TIle Austrian left defended Neu- 
siedel agaillst Davout, and tlleir centre Ilelcl 
'Vagranl and Aderl{laa against tIle repeated ef- 
forts of Berlladotte alld 1\iassélla. Tilell the 
Arclldul{e took tlle offensive 11imself. Bringing 
UI) 11is rigllt wing, he pushed it straight to,vards 
tIle island of Lobau and the bridges across tIle 
Danube. Masséna's efforts against the Austrian 
centre ceased at once, and hè llurried off his corps 
as fast as it could go to,vards the tllreatened 
l)oint. This attacl{ had apparently not been 
foreseen by NapoleollA With Ilis customary skill, 
Masséna disposed Ilis troops, holcling tIle most 
essential point in tIle line, stubbornly defend- 
ing himself, on tIle wllole losing ground, but 
still preserving tIle C0111nlUnicatiolls of tIle army. 
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His departllre llad left a gap ill tIle Frencll 
line of battle, ,vl1icll it tool{ tinle to fill, ancl time 
,vas preciolls, for it ,vas evidellt that the French 
left was outnllinberecl alld tllat tIle briclges were 
in seriolls danger. But NalJoleon had ,vatciled 
tIle operatioll with llis accustomed clearness of 
visioll. He sa,v that 11is best, if not llis only 
chance of a victory lay in piercing tIle Allstrian 
celltre, in which case their rigllt wing, which was 
figllting l\Iasséna, ,vollid be forced to l
etire at 
Ollce. He sa,v the risk he ran of the contest 
at Essling ending in Massélla's defeat, but he 
knew l\Iasséna, and he decided to take that risl{. 
He again pllsIlecl for,vard Davout, supported by 
Oudillot, against tIle Allstrian left at Neusiedel. 
He himself organized the attack 011 tIle centre, 
bet,veen Aderklaa and Süssenbrllnn. It ,vas to 
consist of t,vo divisions of infantry ullder tIle conl- 
mand of 1\Iacdonald, tIle cavalry of tIle Guard 
and tIle cllirassiers of Nansouty, and an enormOllS 
artillery force of a Ilundred pieces of cannon, of 
,vllicll sixty belonge(l to the Guard. It ,vas on 
tIle fire of tIlis tremendolls battery that Napo- 
leon chiefly counted to do tIle worl{. He 11ad 
himself been an artillery officer, and in all Ilis 
battles lIe placed great reliance 011 tIlat arnl of 
tIle service. III this case, tIle guns, supported 
by the infalltry, ,vere advanced to witllin a short 
distance of the Ilostile lilles. Ilnder a very heavy 
fire. 'Vllen tlley opened
 tIle effect ,vas terri- 
ble. The Austrialls ,vere evidently luuch shakell. 
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But Macdonald's divisions had suffered so mucll 
in the a(l vallCe" tllat it \vas ill1l)ossible for tllenl 
to complete tIle work of defeat. Seeing tllis, 
the Emperor at once orders in the cavalry, to.. 
gether witll two fresh divisions of infantry. By 
tllis attaclr the enemy's lilles are soon broken. 
TIle Archduke Charles has no available reserves 
at this point. His rigl1t wing is engaged a 101lg 
\vay off near Esslillg; 11e perceives by the reced- 
ing smoke that his left wing has been compelled 
to retreat; in fact, part of the troops of Davout 
and Oudinot are rapidly coming up fronl N eu- 
siedel to aid in the attack 011 the Allstrian cen- 
tre; there is notlling left but to retire. Tllis 
is effected in good order, tl1e French being too 
mucll exhausted to pursue tlleir antagonists vig- 
orollsly. 
TIle Allstrians ill tllis battle fougllt witll great 
èourage and obstinacy. And tlley were well 
llandled by tb.e Arcllduke Charles, although he 
J)robably erred ill strengthening his right at tl1e 
expense of llis centre. But if Masséna could be 
routed, it ,vas certain that the French must re- 
tire; alld the Archduke tllought tllat 11is centre 
COllld hold its own until tIle superior force wllicll 
he ha(l directe(l against Masséna should lla ve 
gained tIle bridges. In this 11e was mistaken, to 
be sure; but it ,vas a very close thing. Had tl1e 
Arch.duke JolIn come up as it was expected he 
,vould, and had tl1e Austrian left wing, tllus 
streng'tl)ened, been able not only to repel tIle 
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attacks of Davout and Oudinot against Neusie- 
del, bllt to take tIle offensive, Napoleoll's attack 
on tIle Allstrian centre llll1st llave failed utterly. 
And if, witll or without the aid of the Archdllke, 
the left could Ilave Inaintained itself, Napoleon's 
attack on the centre would have failed of llalf 
its effect. It may be relllarked, also, that tIle 
Austrian rigllt in its movement against 1vlasséna 
ran 110 suell risk of beillg cut off as did the Rus- 
siall left ,ving at Austerlitz; its lille of retreat 
was al,vays open. On the other lland, there is 
no reason to suppose that Napoleoll's skill was 
not what it had been at Friedland or Allsterlitz; 
the wllole cause of tIle difference bet,veen tIle 
victory of 'Vagram alld tllose just mentiolled lay 
in tIle fact tllat the Al1striall comluallcler 11ere 
lllade no blunclers. Napoleon ,vas llere pitted 
against a master in the art military. He won, it 
is true, but tllat was all. He did not destroy 
or entirely cripple llis antagollist. 
N evertlleless, tIle battle of Wagram was a ter- 
rible blo,v to Austria, althougll sIle still had !10W- 
erful arlnies in tIle field. It discouraged her. 
Negotiations began, and peace was at last con- 
cillded at Vienlla. Its terms were perhaps not 
unreasonable, taking into account tllat Austria 
hacl begun the war \vitiIOllt any provocation. To 
tIle Grand DucllY of 'Varsaw, which in tile be- 
ginning of tIle ,val' llad been invaded by an 
Austrian army, ,vas aclded a large part of Aus- 
triall Poland. Bavaria likewise received a large 
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accession of territory. Tl1e Illyrian provinces of 
Allstria on tIle Adriatic ,vere ceded to France, 
thllS shutting out Austria from tIle sea. The 
Empire of Napoleon reaclled at tllis ll10ment its 
largest extension of territory. 
Let us pause a llloment here in our narrative. 
TIle continent, witll tl1e exception of Spain, was 
at peace. In that ullilappy country, ,var, alld 
,var of the worst kind, ,vas still raging. The 
Spanish liberals had, as a rule, preferrecl to stand 
by their old monarcllY, intolerant, oppressive, and 
inefficient as it ,vas, rather tllan accept the only 
mode by ,vllich Spain could receive tIle benefits 
of the ne'v system. But in Italy, Holland, west- 
ern Germany, and Poland a great improvement 
in tIle conditioll of the middle and lower classes, 
and also a marked cllange in tIle notions of gov- 
ernment entertained by tIle rulillg classes, llad 
been effected, and ,vas bringillg self-respect, hap- 
piness, proslJerity, and a laudable ambition to 
those ,vllo, under the old orcler of things, had not 
only al,vays been oppressed by a sense of legal 
and political inferiority, but had also grievously 
suffered in tIleir persons and property from Iln- 
just and uneqllal legislation. Tllis chang"e had 
certainly not been effected without war; it had 
not been effected witllout a radical alteration in 
tIle European" balance of power;" it had come 
about clliefly, as you have seen, as tIle result 
of ,vars wllich were undertaken against France 
to restore the balance of power, and to bring 
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back the old order of tllings in goverllmellt alld 
legislatioll. But it llad llut COIne abol1t as tIle 
reslllt of any pllrpose of Napoleoll's to extelld 
llis Empire, or to propagate the ne,v sJ"stem at 
tIle point of tIle ba)
Ollet. Napoleoll's COllrse ill 
Spaill is llndollbtedly opell to these criticisms; 
but I sllbmit that tlley call110t fairly be made in 
respect to llis COllrse witll regard to Italy, "rest- 
ern GermallY, or Polalld. Tllese COUll tries callIe 
llllcler 11is clisposition as the result of ,vars in . 
wllich he was, tllollgh tIle party ultinlately vic- 
toriolls, the party ol:iginally attacked. 
England still cOlltilllled the ,yare To force 
her to make peace Napoleon establislled ,vllat 
was kno,vll as the Continelltal S)Tstem, ,vhicll ,vas 
simply the exclusion of English trade fronl tIle 
continent, a meaSllre ,vllicll, "rllile it llndollbt- 
edly brougllt tIle Englisll lllercllants anel 11lallll- 
facturers to tIle brinl{ of ruin, callseel alllollg' tIle 
peo})les of tIle contillellt also great alld ,vide- 
spread elistress. Tllis ,vas IlOt so nlallifest in 
Frallce, 'Y}lere tIle various illdustries of tIle peo- 
})le enabled tllem to dispellse to a great extent 
,vitI} Englisll products; it ,vas 1lI0st severely felt 
in Rllssia, ,vllicll dependecl largely on Englisll 
COlnmerce for tIle sale of ller staples. 
So long as England kept up the war, stalld- 
ing- ready, as she al,yays did, to assist witll ller 
subsidies any contillental natioll tIlat nlight de" 
sire to jOill ller in a new attempt to brea]{ do,vll 
Napoleoll, - so long as llussia, her 11lilitary re-- 
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sources llndiminished, was cÌlafing and suffering 
under the system ,vllich destroyed her commerce, 
- no one could feel tIlat the international con- 
flict which 11ad beglln in 1792 was over. Still, 
for the present, at any rate, the continentalllori- 
zon was clear; the Empire of Napoleon seemed 
to be firmly established and to be working well. 
The Emperor himself was untiring in his labors 
for the iUlprovement of tIle condition of the l)eo- 
ple and the developluent of the resources of tIle 
cOlIn try. Every year added to the hold whicll 
tIle new system ,vas acquiring over tIle mocles of 
thougllt of the peoples of Italy, Germany, France.. 
Let but this state of things continue twenty years 
longer, and the ,vest of Europe at any rate 
would safely pass throllgll its epoch of transi- 
tion, and might defy the ,vorst efforts of tIle oli- 
garchical and legitimist natiolls to bring back 
the old rég ime. 
Bllt how mllch tllis possibility of contilluing 
tIle present state of tllings depended on the life 
of one man! That was the tllought wllich was 
continually arising to interfere with tIle prospect 
of stability. Nobody could sllcceed Napoleon. 
Whether one turned towards France, or looked 
across tIle borcler, it ,vas plain tIlat on his death, 
unless that event was to be deferred to the dim 
fllture, there was certain to be trollble. Nor 
was tIlis forecast of danger much mended by tIle 
establisllment of tIle Empire. True, tIle Sllcces
 
sion to the throne was defined strictly in tIle con. 
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stitlltion. TIle Emperor had, to be sure, no 
children, but for tIlis conting"ellcy the constitu- 
tion had lnade provision. His brothers alld their 
isslle would ill tIlis evellt become ill turll entitled. 
There was 110 difficulty about the law, and tIle 
law, if not satisfactory, could have beell easily 
changed. TIle trouble lay in tIlis, that lleitller 
the Emperor's brothers, nor his stepson EllgellP, 
nor any of his marshals, nor anyone else wIlonl 
he might make the heir to his crown, could hope 
to command tIle obedience of Frallce, still less to 
maintain the Empire. Jealousy, illsllbordination, 
open hostility were certain to arise, sl1011ld either 
one who was merely the brotller or stepson of 
the great Emperor assume to wield 11is sceptre, 
or should anyone of those gellerals who had sim- 
ultaneously received the marshal's batoll under- 
take to commancl Ilis peers. TIle difficlllty lay 
in the very nature of man. It seelned as if tllere 
was no way out of it. 
Yet SOlne of tllose about Napoleon tllougllt 
they could see a challce of escalJe. If, said they, 
Napoleon could leave 11is lleritage to a son of llis 
O'Vll, he migllt die witllout anxiety. Hundreds 
of tllousands of baYO!lets would protect t]lat boy's 
elainl to llis father's tllrone. His a(lvellt to IJo"rer 
,yould clash ,vit]l 110 one's IJretellsions, would 
aWaI{ell no jealousies, arouse no animosities. 
Cllild tllOllgll he migllt be ,vllen some cllance 
bullet fOlllld its way to 11is fatller's lleart, lIe would 
possess IJo,ver, to him would be trallsferred the 
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allegiance of tIle soldiers, tIle ready obedience of 
the people, for he ,vould be Napoleon's SOlI. 
There was, to my tI1inkillg", a good deal in this 
reasoning. It ,vas sound enough as far .as it 
went. It ,vould have been an exceedingly de- 
sirable tI1il1g for Frallce if Napoleon could have 
had a son. It would have been far preferable 
to devolving tIle crown upon tIle brothers or the 
n1arshals. No doubt wI1atever about tllat. Bllt 
Napoleon had no son by the Elnpress JosepIline, 
and was not likely to 11ave one. Tllen, it ,vas 
argued, let hinl divorce the Empress J oseplline 
and marry another wife. The good of tIle coun- 
try denlands tilis sacrifice. Done as an act of 
public duty, the divorce would be justifiable. 
It is hardly necessary to poillt out tIle fallacy 
of tIlis reasolling. To tIlose wllo have any re- 
gard for tIle sacredness of tIle marriage tie, tIle 
suggestioll tllat it may be justifiably broken, 
provided the motive be to benefit tIle public, is 
as inadmissible as would be the suggestion t}lat 
an innocent man may be justifiably killed, pro- 
vided only the motive be to benefit the public. 
Among tl10se, however, who surrounded Na})o- 
leon were many wIlo took a very low view of tIle 
obligatioll of tIle marriage relation, and a very 
practical view of the political desirability of Na- 
poleon's having a SOIl allcll1eir. For years they 
ha(l beel1 urging. the divorce of J ose}Jlline Ul>Oll 
llim, and for years he had resisted. In an evil 
hour he yielded to tile argllmellts which were so 
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constantly thrust llpon his notice. Josephille, at 
his desire, reluctantly gave her consent. The 
whole affair was managed without any attempt at 
concealment; the Emperor and Empress carried 
thenlselves througllout with great digllity and 
propriety of demeanor; and, to tIle hOllor of the 
French people be it said, no voice was raised in 
slanderous accusation or illsinuation. All this 
is, I think, true, and it ougllt to be remembered. 
Still, to divorce man and wife on grounds of 
state policy is at complete variance with our 
ethical notions respectillg marriage. W e ought, 
however, to remember that this divorce pro- 
ceeded from 110 unworthy or scandalous grounds. 
BotIl Nal)oleon alld Joseplline are elltitled to be 
treated with respect in tllis matter. But it is 
impossible to approve his COllrse. 
By his marriage to the Austrian Archduchess 
J\Iaria Louisa alld the subsequent birth of a son, 
Napoleon seemed to have indeed consolidated his 
po,ver, and to have assured for France and for 
tIle COlltillellt a long period of peace and pros- 
perity. It ,vas taken for granted that by this 
lillion tIle alliance of Austria was rendered cer- 
tain, ancl that tIle two po,vers together could set- 
tle the policy of Europe. 
These llappy l)rognostications were, however, 
to be disappointed. TIle principal cause of the 
"
ars betweell France and Austria was not a 
dynastic rivalry betweell the HalJsbllrg's and 
tIle Bonapartes, capable of being terminated by 
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a marriage between re})resentatives of the t,vo 
families. N otIling of tIle sort. Tllere wel"e in 
reality t,vo causes for the ,vars which had been 
devastating the continent for the last eighteen 
years. TIle first in order of time was the great 
social and political Revolution begun by France 
in 1789, and carried by her into the territories 
of her neighbors. At the epoch of which ,ve 
are no,v speaking, llowever, 1810, this cause had 
apIJarently lost much of its force, or, perllaps, it 
would be more correct to say that the secolld of 
the two causes, alarm at the extensioll and grow- 
iIlg power of the Empire of Napoleon, had to a 
great extent supplanted the first in men's minds; 
yet tIle fundamental differences in legal alld po- 
litical stat
ls ,vIlicIl existed between the Frencll 
Empire alld tIle otIler states of Europe cOlltinued 
to tIle end of the Napoleoqic conflict to be a most 
efficiellt barrier in tIle way of a permanent 
peace, and a constant incitement to war. In 
tIle French Empire tllere were eqllal rights, no 
exemptions, no privileges, no mOllopoly. by the 
nobility of tIle honors alld employments of tIle 
public service. Between such a country and 
suell natiolls as Rllssia, Austria, and Prllssia,. 
,vIlere tIle general systelll of thillg'S was tIle 
entire OPIJosite of tIlis, botll ill theory and prac oc 
tice, it w
s not possible for any cordial llnder- 
standillg to exist so SOOll after tIle Frencll Revo- 
llltion. Such essential differellces in tIle i(leas 
of nations in regard to the fUlldamentals of civil. 
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ization and governlnent have again and again ill 
tIle world's history been tIle cause of war. 1Vit- 
1less, ill allciellt llistory, the Pelopol111esian war, 
-a contest, by the way, very like in SOlne re- 
spects to this of the Napoleonic era, wllere Atll- 
ens stands for France and Sparta for England, 
alld where, underlying all the particular causes 
of quarrel, is the great difference betweell Atll- 
ellS and Sparta in their views of government. 
In modern times, there is our o,vn civil "Tar, 
ill which culminated "the irrepressible COllflict" 
between the civilizations of the slave-liolding 
and tIle free States. 
At tIle time of which we are now speaking, 
Ilowever, tIle second of the two causes, alarm at 
tIle enorlnous aggrandizement of the Elnl)ire of 
Napoleon, was certainly more promillent in men's 
minds. So far, every coalition against him had 
IlOt only been defeated, but the result of eacIl 
defeat had been to strengthen and increase his 
power. Austria allel Prussia had beell crippled. 
TIley had lost terribly in n:en and money, and 
they had been obliged to cede a large part of 
their territories. N or was this all. These con- 
qllered districts, which were illcorporated into 
the French Empire, by the very act of adopting 
tIle new system of equal rigllts, could not but 
array tllelllselves in opposition to their forlller 
political affiliatiolls; could not but adopt vie,vs 
of government diallletrically opposed to tllose 
held at St. Petersburg, Viellna, Berlin; coulelllot 
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but maintaill a close alliance with France. The 
Frencll Elnpire, in fact, seemed capable of over- 
powerillg all its neigIlbors. It was no longer 
a question of driving French influence out of 
Germany, or of restoring Lombardy and Venice 
to the House of Austria. The question was 
larger than this: it was whether or not France 
and French ideas should dominate the continent 
from the Vistula to tIle Tagus. 
Here, then, were the two causes of war, each 
of tllem adequate of itself: first, the underlying 
hostility with wllich the states "\vhich adhered to 
the old order of thillgS regarded the French 
Empire, with its radically opposite constitutioll, 
so destructive of those institutions wllich to the 
privileged classes in Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
England seemed to be essential to the welfare 
of civilized society; and, secondly
 the natural 
alarm at the enormous preponderance which 
France had so recently acquired. It is plain to 
every student of history that Ilere was an " irre- 
l)ressible COllflict" in regard to the fundamen- 
tal llotions of civilized government, wIlich, hav- 
ing originally been the cause of the coalitions 
against Frallce, had since occasioned such sud- 
den, great, and violent disturbances in tIle bal- 
ance of power in Europe that further shocks 
were sure to conlee 
Accordingly, you will find, I thinl{, nowhere a 
clear statement of the causes of the great waf 
between Russia and tIle rest of tIle contillellt in 
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1812. Tilere was no dOllbt a lllistrllst on tIle 
part of the Czar of tIle Emperor's intentiolls 
in regard to Poland, dating from the augmen- 
tatioll of the Gralld Duchy of \Varsa,v by a 
part of Allstrian Galicia, ,vllicll was provided 
for in tIle Treaty of Vienna. TIlere was a 
grievance of Russia regarding tIle cOlltinelltal 
systenl. There was a grievance of Frallce re- 
garding a Russian tariff. There was tIle incor- 
poration of the little Duchy of Oldenburg into 
tIle Frencil Empire, for ,vIlich for a ,vhile tIle 
Czar refusecl to accept either apology or equiva- 
lellt. But tilese, ,vitil l)erllaps tIle exception of 
tÌle Polisll question, ,vere probably all pretexts. 
TIle fact was, that all the tllree great monarchies 
of the continent only ,vaited for a chance to re- 
cover their power and prestige, and to roll back 
the tide of modern ideas ill government alld leg- 
islation. Austria in 1809 håd no casus belli; 
she had no grievallce, 11ardly a pretext, but she 
attacked Napoleon because sile thougllt he ,vas 
ell1barrassed and elltallgled in Spain. In like 
manner Russia deternlined on ,val" in 1810. 
'Vith all convelliellt sl)eed slle completed 11er 
conquest of Finland. Slle sounded public opin- 
ion in the Grand DucllY of Warsa,v, whicll she 
greatly coveted. She elldeavored to bring her 
war witll Turkey to a conclusion. Slle began 
tIle preI)aration of formidable armalllents. Sl18 
conlmunicated her intentions to tIle COllrts of 
Viell11a and Berlin. For various reasons, 11o,vc 
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ever, she could not get ready as soon as she had 
at first intended, but she placed a large part of 
11er army on the frontier. Napoleon lilrewise 
strengtllened his force in the Grand Duchy of 
Warsa,v and increased the garrison of Dantzic. 
During the next two years negotiations went on 
constantly between St. Petersburg and Paris. 
Russia's peculiar complaint was this, that Napo- 
leon refused to pledge himself never under any 
circumstances to restore Poland. .Lt\.t the san1e 
time, he said that to restore Poland was no part 
of his plans. Whether Russia really feared tIle 
reëstablishlnent of Poland, or nlerely pretended 
to do so, it is not easy to say. It was certaillly 
of vital importance to her to retain her Polish 
provinces. But it was not so much the ques- 
tiOll of retaining wllat she had, as of adding 
to it, that was at the bottom of her military 
activity. There is conclusive evidence of Alex- 
ander's schemes, concocted when a nominal ally 
and friend of Napoleon, for conquering and in- 
corporatillg into his empire the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. 1 That Napoleon might have avoided 
the war is perhaps probable; but it is certain 
that Alexander might llave done so. The latter 
seems to have been the first to take up the idea 
of war; he seems to llave regarded a contest be- 
tween himself and Napoleon as inevitable. The 
truth was, t}lat in the enormous aggrandizelnent 
of the French Elnpire wllich reslllted from the 
1 See A ppendix IV. 
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defeat of tIle Prllssian alld Rllssian coalition in 
1807, allel of Allstria's isolated attack ill 1809, 
peol)le lost sig-'Ilt of the fact tllat ill neither of 
these ,vars ,vas tIle French Enlperor tIle agg-'res.. 
SOl". U 1) to this tillIe, certainly, ,vitll the excel)- 
tion of Sl)aill, Napoleon cannot be cllarged with 
Ilaving entereel on a career of conquest. His 
conquests had been made in wars _ beg-'lln by 11is 
enenlies. It may be, as most people believe, 
tllat in 1812 Napoleoll wantonly invaded Russia. 
The enormOllS extent of llis preparations and 
the time occupieel in organizing tIle army of in- 
vasion, certainly sUl)port this theory. Neverthe- 
less, I thillk it on the ,vIlole far more probable 
that the Russian war was in its causes and ob- 
jects essentially like the Prussian war of 1806 and 
tIle Austrian war of 1809; that is, that it was un- 
dertaken by Russia in tIle 110pe of changing the 
existing state of things in Ellrope, and breaking 
down tIle increasing inflllence of France. Sile 
expected to remaill on the defensive, anel to be 
invaded. But she believed tllat tIle task of con- 
quering her immpnse alld barrell Coulltry WOllld 
be an iml)ossible one evell for tIle genius of Na- 
poleon ; alld, if she did not actllally entertain tIle 
llope of some such catastroplle happening as 
tllat wilicil subsequently occurred, yet sile (lid 
expect tllat slle wOllld be able in the end to 
l)arry tIle blows and to break the prestige of tIle 
great conqueror, ancl tllen to place llerself at 
tIle Ileacl of a new coalition illtO wllich, as sile 
11 
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well knew, Atlstria anel Prussia would eagerly 
enter. 
011 tIle otiler llalld Napoleoll, in accepting tIle 
cllallenge, hoped to be able, as tIle result of the 
,val", to reëstablisll Poland. It ,vas only sixteen 
years sillce the last partition. TIle country was 
rilJe for illsurrection. Alreaely llad tIle 110!Jes of 
the patriots beell excited by tIle establisIlment of 
tIle Gralld DucllY of Warsaw. For some years 
Polish regiments llad served in the Frencll ar- 
11lies. TIle illvasion of Russia was not like other 
invasions. III his marcl1 to Moscow, Napoleoll 
woulel 110t set foot on hostile g
rounel ulltil he 
sllould reacll tIle city of Smolensk. Kowno, 
Wilna, Polotsk, Witepsk, Minsk, the whole pop- 
ulation for nearly two thirds of the elistance 
from tIle Prussian frontier to Moscow, were cer- 
tain to receive the French with open arms. Na- 
poleo11 hael a rigilt to consider that if the result 
of the war shoulel be to rescue tllis unilappy 
country from tIle graslJ of the Rllssian Czar, 
to reorg
allize it on sound and liberal principles 
of government, so that it mig
ht ag
ain resume 
its place among tIle llations of the eartIl, man- 
kind would 110t be likely to accuse him of Ilav- 
ing committed a very heinous offence. Such 
a result of tIle war would be, in fact, a great 
benefit conferred upon tIle world. I do not 
tilink he w
nt to war for tIlis purpose. But 
I Ilave no lluestion that he intendeel that this 
should be tIle outcome of the struggle. And I 
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am free to say tllat I tllink it was a great nlis- 
fortune for Euro}Je alld especial]y for Russia, 
tllat Napoleon's ente11Jrise failed, alld tllat tIle 
cause of Poland perished in the snows of that 
terrible winter. 
I have not time to give the details of the im- 
mense preparations nlade by Napoleoll for tIlis gi- 
. gantic expeditioll. He recognized full)T the pecu- 
liar military difficulties of the task, arising frolll 
tIle llature of tll
 soil alId tIle great extent of 
country to be traversed. His arrangements for 
forag
e and provisions were on an enormous scale. 
Every tIling was done tilat human foresigllt 
could sugg
est to provide for the subsistence of 
450,000 lnen in a country which could 110t be 
expected to furnish any tIling like tIle entire sup- 
port lleeded for the troops an(l tIleÌr llorses. 
All the nations of the continent exce!)t Tur- 
key had tlleir contillgellts in the g
rand arnlY. 
Tllat of Prussia was to o})erate on tIle extreme 
left; tllat of Austria on the extrenle rigIlt. Be- 
t,veen these outlying corps, tIle Elllperor org
an- 
ized tllree armies. The left or nortllernlllost 
one, cOlnprising three corps of illfalltry and the 
Guard, ,vith three cavalry corps under l\lurat, 
nunlbering in all about 225,000 men, ullder tIle 
Elnperor himself, crossed tIle Niemen at Ko,vno 
on tIle 23(1 of June, 1812, and 11larciled straig
llt 
UI)on 'Vilna, ,vIlere it arrivecl Oil tIle 2Stll. 
Here the city authorities ,velcomed Napoleon and 
presellted him the keys of tbe city in due form. 


. 
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The Viceroy Ellgene, witl1 t,vo corps, comprising 
about 75,000 n1en, crossed the river at Pilany, 
to tIle soutll of KO'VllO, about tIle first of July, 
and marched also on Wilna. TIle Emperor's 
brother Jerome, with three corl)S of infantry 
and one of cavalry, making altogether a force 
of about 80,000 men, crossed tIle Niemen on the 
30tll of June at Grodno, still further to the south. 
TIle Russians had formed two principal ar... 
mies: the first or main army u11der Barclay 
de Tolly, with its headquarters at Wilna; the 
second under Prince Bagration, with its llead- 
quarters at W olkowysk, a place a considerable 
distance to tl1e south. TIle Russian generals 
made the mistake of underestimating tIle force 
which the French Emperor could collect at sucll 
an imn1ense distance from 11is own country; 
they supposed that he ,vould be able only to 
form one considerable army. This, they rightly 
judged, would be directed upon Wilna. Alex- 
ancler had calculated also on the neutrality of 
Prussia and Austria. Barclay also expected to 
11ave plenty of time to concentrate his main 
army, and, in falling back to the interior, to be 
able to obstruct and delay his adversary. TIle 
l)art whicll Bagration's army was to play was to 
operate on tIle flank of Napoleon's army, and 
harass its operations. Bllt tIle army under 
Jerome directed against Bagration's force was 
something he had not counted llpon; and the 
army uncler the Viceroy, manæuvring, as it did, 
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between tIle t,vo Russian arnlies, 110t only pre- 
served tIle flanks of tIle t,vo lllaill Frellcll coI- 
lllllns fronl annoyallce, but tilreatelled tIle lilove- 
:p.lellts of botll the Rllssian arnlies, alld specially 
of tIle southern one ullder Bagration. Further- 
111 ore, tile Emperor lllarclled so quickly llpOll 
Wilna tilat Barclay Ilad all he could possibly do 
to assenlble his own army, alld some of its 
detachmellts ,vere even Cllt oft and oblig'ed to 
attach themselves to tIle secolld arnlY. 
Both Barclay and Bagration, tllerefore, found 
themselves obliged to fall back in haste. But in 
Bagration's rear were tile lnarslles of the Bere- 
sina, over which there were but t,vo or tlll"ee 
l)racticable roads. To occupy these alld so cut 
tile secolld Russian army off fronl all possibility 
of uniting ,vith tIle first army under Barclay de 
Tolly, ,vas now Napoleoll's aiul. Eugene's force 
,vas, as ,ve 11ave seen,llnable to cross tile Niemen 
simIlltaneously with the army comnlanded by tIle 
Emperor . Napoleon tllerefore detachecl from 
llis own arlny Davout, ,vith a large force, who 
moved in a southeasterly direction endeavorillg 
to reacll tIle ilnportant points in tllis region 
before Bagratioll. lIe was to coöperate ,vith 
J eronle, bIlt Ilis slll)eriority to the Elliperor's 
brotIler ,vas so IDëtnifest that NalJoleoll soon gave 
him tIle cOffilnand of Jerome's force in ad(lition 
to Ilis O'VIl. Davollt acte(l ,,,,itll llis llsllal actiy- 
ity al1d luilitary capacity; Lut lIe cOlllel not Cllt 
off the Russiall general, \vllo, 1l10V11lg very ral)" 
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idly by a large circle to the southward, finally 
broug
ht IIp at Smolensk about the 3d of August. 
1\Ieantime the first Russian army, under Bar- 
clay de Tolly, on evacuating Wilna, gave Napo- 
leo11 a great opportu11ity, which he unaccountably 
:failed to improve. Previous to tIle declaration of 
war the Russian military autllorities had thougIlt 
it wise to fortify in advance an elltrellched 
camp to ,vhich botll their arlnies could retire, 
where, it was to be hoped, tl1ey ,vould be able to 
hold their own behind regularly constructed 
works. They llad selected for this purpose the 
position of Drissa, a town lying more tllan a 
hundred miles northeast of "\Vilna. A g'lance 
at tIle map will show the mistake of lllal{ing 
such a clloice as tllis. It is to the 110rth of the 
maill road to Smolensk, and its occllpation thus 
not only left that road open to the Frencll, but 
enabled them completely to interpose betweell 
the two Russian armies. Nevertheless there 
Barclay went. He got there on tIle 11th of 
July. But when once there the absurdity of tIle 
sitllation da,vned UpOIl the Rllssians. In three 
days tlley left their careflllly preparecl redoubts 
ancl \vere off on the road to SUIulensk. Their 
movemellts ,vere quickened by llearing tllat Na- 
poleon was trying to g'ain this road so as to be 
between tllem and Smolensk. "\VllY lIe did not 
succeed in doing tllis, it is in1possible to say. 
No doubt lle ,vas detained at Wilna 1JY the cares 
of the enormOllS arlUY under his cllarge. But it 
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does seem that if Napoleon had manæuvred on 
llis arrival at 'Vilila ,vith any tIling like tIle ac- 
tivity alld energy ,vllicll lle displayed three years 
before in tIle opening of the last Allstrian cam- 
paigll at Abensberg alld Eckmühl, he would 
Ilave thru,vn Barclay back llpon St. Petersburg, 
if not upon tIle Baltic sea. 
As it was, however, Barclay gained Smolensk 
before him, alld ullited his army to that of Prince 
Bagration. The Russiall forces no,v numbered 
some 117,000 lllell. It ,vas the 12th of Au- 
gust. TIle Freilcil colulllns ,vIlicll composed tIle 
nlaiIl army ,vere IllllCll exhausted and ill great 
need of repose. On al)proacIling Slllolensk, Na- 
poleon llalted on tIle llortil side of the Ðlleil)er 
to give his soldiers nee(led rest. Of tIle eigllt 
corps wilicil Ilad crossed tIle Nielnen, tIlree ,vere 
detaciled and posted on tIle lilles of communica- 
tion. The remailliug five had suffered greatly 
on tIle march; tIle Guard had, llo,vever, suffered 
less tIlan the otller troops. TIle four cavalry 
corps ha(l lost severely in horses froln fatiglle. 
Probably, Napoleon's force at Smolenslr, lledllc- 
tiOll being made for these losses, all(l for garri- 
SOIlS alld detachments at various pOilltS 011 tIle 
Iil1e of lllarch, did not exceed 150,000 lllell. 
For conyenience' saI{e tIle Frellcll cor!)s ,vere 
sonle,vhat separate(l frol1l eacll otiler. TIle Rus- 
siall g
enerals cOIleeiyetl tIle idea of attacl{ing 
tIleul ,vllile ill tIlis condition. l\Ioving" Ironl 
Smolensk in a llorthwesterly direction ,vitll great 
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circumSI)ection, tIley siml)ly gave warnillg of 
their PUI1)ose. III a mOlnent Napoleon llllited 
llis forces, crossed tIle DIleiper, wllicIl llere runs 
from east to ,vest, a little to the ,vest of Smo- 
lellsk, and marcIled upon tIle city, tIle principal 
l)art of ,vllich is situated on tIle southern ballk 
of the river. But tIle Russian troops who were 
encountered defended themselves obstinately and 
showed an admirable countenance; the alarm 
was sent to tIle Russian headquarters; and be- 
fore the attack could be made Smolensk was 
Ileld by a force of a hundred thousalld men. 
'Vhy Napoleon attacked this city it is not per- 
haps quite easy to see. Superior as tIle French 
,vere in numbers, an occupation in force of tIle 
great road between Smolensk ancI Moscow migllt 
certainly have been made, and the Russian army 
must Ilave evacuated the town. Probably Ile 
thougllt his own army needed tIle encourage- 
me lIt of a successful battle, alld that, if he com- 
pelled the retiremellt of the enemy by manæu- 
vring, his own soldiers would lose courage, and 
feel that tiley were being drawn farther and 
fartIler into an llnknown country without even 
llavillg a chance to show in a fair fight tllat they 
could bring" the war to a suddell an(1 glorious 
termillation. If tllis ,vas llis object, lle certainly 
miscalculated, for tIle action at Slnolensk, - it 
can scarcely be calle(I a battle, - was illdecisive, 
tllOllg.ll very bloody. 
TIle nig
Ilt after tIle battle tIle Russians evacu. 
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ated the town. But from some in
omI)rehensi- 
ble nlotive, Barclay's army did not retire at once 
OIl tIle l\losco,v road, but made a détour to the 
north, leaving the troops of Bagration to take 
tIle straight road. Ney at once attacked them, 
but was severely 11andled. Napoleon then or- 
dered Junot to move to Ney's assistance, alId if 
lle had dOlle so, a decisive advantage must havß 
been gailled, as Barclay's army could not possi- 
bly }lave joined the force tllat ,vas attacked in 
season to prevent a disaster. But Junot would 
not stir. TIle disease wilicll filIally illcapacitated 
hinl for active service, illsallity, llad begun to 
sllow itself. Tilus tIle opportunity offered at 
Valoutina was also lost, and the llnited Russiall 
armies stood bet,veen Nal)oleoll aIld Mosco,v. 
I have no dOllbt tllat it ,vas no part of the 
original plan of Napoleon to advallce beyon(l 
Snlolellsk. The evidence for this is very strong, 
and tllere is every reason to believe it. He 
probably expected to repeat on a grand scale the 
experience of 1806 alld 1807 ill Polalld and East 
Prussia. He had then ,vintered, and evell ma- 
llællvred and fougllt during the willter, in a 
country situated 011 llearly tIle sanle I)arallels of 
latitucle as tIle regioll ill ,vllicll lIe ,vas 110'V oper- 
ating". lIe sa\V, tllerefore, no insurnlolliltable (lif- 
fiClllty ill l)assing tlle ,vinter of 1812 alld 1813 
in LitII1Utllia, a frieu(lly eOlllltry, ,yllich, dllring 
his stay at its capital, 'Vilna, lIe IUl(1 organized as 
a military dC].Jartlllellt, and ,vII ere lIe had every 
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reason to expect tIlat tIle immense stores which 
he had accumulated ill Germany and whicll could 
not be carried in the wake of his rapidly marcIl- 
ing armies, Ilad now been safely transported. 
He a]so, without doubt, had coul
ted on winniIlg 
a decisive victory before arriving at Slnolensk. 
This he had not succeeded in doing; and lIe 
could not but recognize among tIle generals 
and in tIle army generally a restlessness and all 
Ulleasiness hitIlerto unknown, and also a feel- 
ing of profound disappointment, which he lliln- 
self could not help sharing, tIlat this great ex- 
peditioII had so far accomplished so little. One 
great victory ,vould cllange this atmospl1ere to 
one of confidence and elatioll. True, if he went 
beyond Smolensk it must be to go to Moscow, 
and l\ioscow is 280 miles from Smolensk. And 
.if he should go to Moscow, he might have to re- 
treat from Moscow. Tllere was certainly that 
chalIce. On the other hand, there was the Rus- 
sian army bet,veen Ilim and tIle capital, and he 
was sure that they would 1Iever give up the Holy 
City ,vithout a great battle. Tllis battle 11e felt 
confident of winnillg. He would be able to 
bring to the task a good army, worn and tired, 
to be sure, but still certaill to be alert and vig- 
orous on the day of trial, ]ieutenants of great 
ability and experience, alld his own unrivalled 
energy aild skill. To oppose this the Russians 
had silnply tlleir ol}stillate cOllrage to rely Up011. 
He knew they ,vould figllt hard, but lle saw 
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no reason why he could not be reasonably sure 
of beating thenl, and thus winning the prize 
of l\Ioscow. Once there, he expected that tIle 
Czar would treat for peace. 
Accordingly he again set 11is army in motion. 
The Russians fell back before hinl. But tllis 
cOlltinual retreatillg before the illvader had be- 
gllll to try even Russian patie:gce and obediellce. 
People tlloug
Ilt that Barclay de Tolly and Bagra- 
tion had fallen back far enough. The original 
intelltion was tllat botll the Russian arlnies 
sllollid unite at the camp at Drissa, and tllere 
fight for the defence of tIle Empire. But Na- 
poleon, as we have seen, 11ad prevented this. 
Lithuania was now entirely under Frencll con- 
trol. Still, the separated Russian forces llad 
now at last effected a junctioll. The arnlY was 
anxiolls to measure s,vords ,vith the foreigner, 
who was now no 1011ger treading tIle soil of the 
recently acquired Polish province of Lithllania, 
but that of old Russia. A change was called 
for, and Prince KOlltousof, an old and distin- 
gllished officer, took comnland of the :forces of 
Barclay and Bagration. This meant that 
Ios- 
co,v sllould not be given Ill) witllollt a battle. 
011 the 4tll of Se})telnber tIle Frencll came 
up witll tIle Russians ill !Josition Ileal' tIle little 
village of Borodillo, on tile banl{s of the IVlosk,va. 
The men of both armies preparecl for a des}Jer- 
ate conflict: tile Frenell to fig
llt as 111en ,viII 
figllt in an unknown and hostile region, thou.. 
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sands of miles from home, where victory is tIleir 
Oilly salvation; the Russians to fight for tIleir 
homes and their country. 
The ,vIlole of the 6th was spent by Napoleon 
in a persollal, close, and careful examinatioll 
of the ellemy's lines. TIley were strongly en- 
trenched. Several redoubts, besides other works, 
increased the defensive capacity of a positioll 
naturally good, and gave every cIlance tllat 
could be desired to an infantry of well-kllOWll 
steadiness and endurance. It was clear that 
tllis was to be no Austerlitz, no J élla, no Fried- 
lalld. If the Russians were to be driven from 
the field here, it must be by main force. l 
It would be ill vaill for llle to attempt to give 
you ill this lecture the terrible details of the 
bloody battle of Borodino. TIle nlain French 
movement ,vas directed agaillst tIle Russian left; 
but partly from hindrances occasioned by the 
nature of tIle c011ntry, and partly from tIle ob- 
stinate resistallce everywhere encountered, it did 
not succeed in accomplislling what was expected 
of it. Neyattacked the Russian centre, alld was 
the hero of the day. The Viceroy commanded 
on tIle left. The grand redollbt in tIle centre 
of the Russiall IJosition was .captllred and re- 
ca})tured more than once. TIle Rllssia11s haÆI 
a strong !Josition and excellent illfalltry; tIle 
Frencll \vere superior ill cavalry and artillery. 
The battle was fougIlt at close quarters, alld tIle 
1 See Appendix V. 
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carnage was terrible. The Russians admitted a 
loss of 50,000 men. Bag-ration ,vas l1lortally 
'Vollilded. TIle Frellcll probably lost at least 
30,000. TIle Russian comnlallder fought a 
strictly (lefensive battle, and Ile fougllt it skil- 
fllily. Whellever the assailants seemed to }lave 
g"ained a point, Koutousof brougilt up fresll 
troops from otller parts of the field, and for 
hOllrs lle maintained his position substantially in- 
tact. At last, however, tIle superior figIlting of 
the French began to tell. One by one the Rus- 
sians were forced out of their worlrs. Davout, 
Ney, alld Prince Eugene united their commands, 
and beat back the Russian left and centre. It 
was evidellt to tilese experienced officers that a 
severe blow struck now would do the business for 
the army of Ko.utousof. They sent to tIle Eln- 
peror, and begged hiln to pIlt in the Guard. Na- 
.poleon hesitated; he had 110t been able to see 
for himself what was happelling as clearly as he 
generally could ill a battle, owing to the nature 
of tIle Russian position, and lle was by no means 
sure that tlley Ilad not otller reserves. Bessières, 
who commanded tIle cavalry of the Guard, re- 
minded him tllat he was more than 1,500 miles 
from Paris. Napoleon would not give the order. 
TIle exilausted troops at the front went on fight- 
ing and did their best; but the Russian arnlY, 
though dreadfully cut up, still mailltained its 
order and discipline, and, falling back a sllort 
distallce, gave up to the Frellch only the field of 
battle. 
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This refusal of Napoleon's to put in the Guard 
at Borodillo has beell severely criticised, and I 
thillk witll reason. He llimself defended it on 
the ground that it was absolutely necessary for 
him to have a corps d'élite to rely upon ill case 
of disaster, such as happened in the retreat from 
Russia. But such consideratiolls are out of 
place, in a death struggle like Borodino. In 
fact, if Napoleon did l10t mean to figllt the 
Guard, it ,vas a mistake to advance beyond Smo- 
lensk; for advancing beyond Smolensk meant a 
great battle, and it is not common sense to en- 
gage in a great battle and not do your uttermost 
to will it. In otller ,vords, if the Guard was to 
be reserved in the day of battle, tIle questioll for 
the Emperor in advancing beyond Snlolellsk was 
whetller, with the rest of the army without the 
Guard, he could reasonably count on a decisive 
victory; if he cOllld not ans,ver this question in 
tIle affirmative, and lIe certainly could ll0t have 
done so, it was clearly unwise to advance beyond 
Smolensk. But, in point of fact, Napoleon did 
count tIle Guard in when he made his calc11la- 
tions for tIle advance to Moscow; he llndoubt- 
edly intended to put it in wllenever the critical 
moment should arrive; yet wIlen, fronl the best 
information he conld get, that moment had ar- 
rived, lIe yielded, ill a way very uillike hilnself, 
to the suggestions of an unwise caution. It ,vas 
a terrible mistake: tIle Russiall Colone] BOllr- 
tourlin, ill llis adulirable 11istory, states tllat, llad 
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Napoleon pllt in tIle Gllard at tllree in the after- 
1100n, he would have succeeded ill over,vllelming 
tIle Russian arlllY, and tIlat he could Ilave conl- 
pleted its rout durillg the four hours of dayligllt 
yet relnainillg. Had tIle Russian arnlY been de- 
stroyed as all organizatioll, Alexander ,yould IJrob- 
ably have nlade peace; but as his army fell 
back 
n perfect order, it was simply necessary to 
recrllit and reillforce it to make it as formidable 
as ever. Hence Napoleon gained notlling by the 
battle except the undisturbed road to IVloscow, 
where he arrived on the 14th of September. 



LECTURE V. 


MOSCOW TO ELBA. 


NAPOLEON had arrived at l\ioscow. He had 
with him somewhat over 100,000 men, a good 
deal tired out, to be sure, and a large park of ar- 
tillery. His cavalry, though numerous, was not 
in good cOlldition, havillg sllffered mucll from 
lack of forage. But Ile no\v expected to be able 
to repair all these defects. He had, moreover, 
arranged for reinforcements being sent to Ilim 
from tIle various dépots. The arnlY was ably 
commanded. It is unnecessary to speak of the 
D1ilitary capacity of Davout and Ney. TIle 
Viceroy Eugene Ilad tllroughout this campaign 
sllowed that he possessed tIle highest qualities as 
a corps commander. Murat was unrivalled as a 
leader of cavalry. Besides tilese men of the first 
distinction were many other officers whose capa- 
city and courage Ilad made tilem men of mark. 
The weatller was excellent. TIle Russian au- 
tumn is a good deal like our o\vn, and no 
months in tIle year are finer than September and 
October. The army Ilad arrived at its objective 
point, and was lookillg forward to rest, recruit
 
ulellt, a speeùy peace, and a safe return. 
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Y ou all know how these expectations were 
disappoillted; how Count RostolJchin, the gov- 
ernor of l\losco,v, after vainly trying to get - old 
Koutousof. to fight another battle for the de- 
fence of the city, proposed its aballdonment as a 
patriotic duty; how the inhabitants, animated 
,vitll a desperate hate of tIle invaders, only to be 
found among a people imperf
ctly civilized, fell 
ill ,vith tIle Count's suggestion, and, before the 
arrival of tIle Frencll, left the doomed city; ho,v 
Rostopchin then set fire to it, and how during 
the three days of tIle conflagration nine tenths 
of the city were laid in ashes. 
No more appalling catastrophe ever befell an 
invading army. It coulcl not but l
ave a pro- 
found effect even upon tIle veteran soldiery of 
Napoleon, - nay, UpOll Napoleon himself. It 
sllould have convinced him of tIle implacable 
hostility of his enemy; tllat tQ negotiate for 
peace ,vas useless, and worse thán useless, for it 
consumed valuable time, and a Russian ,vinter 
was approaching. 
A reasollable time certainly it was wortll "rllile 
to stay in l\ioscow, sufficient to refresh the troops 
and rest the worn-out 110rses. Let it even be 
granted tllat it ,vas ,vorth wllile to send an en- 
voy to St. Petersburg, and to "rait until he 
should llave had time ellougll to deliver 11is mes- 
sage and to return. But to wait longer tIlall 
this ,yas simply to tempt fortulle. It is true 
that there was stilllJlenty of accolllmodation for 
12 
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the troops. Tllere ,vere also provisions enough 
in Moscow to last the men for many ,veeks. But 
after tIlese sIlould be exllausted, there ,vas no 
means of procuring more. For all army to oc- 
cupy a large and populous city is one thing; to 
occupy the Ilouses in ,vhiell the population for- 
merly lived is a very different thing. In tIle one 
case tIle army merely increases tIle population of 
tIle city; and it avails itself of the usual chan... 
nels by wIlicIl the population is sllpplied witIl 
food. In the other case tllere is 110 such machin- 
ery to be availed of; the arnlY must supply itself. 
But, even if witll tIle strictest econolny tIle 
troops thelnselves could 11ave been fed during 
the long Russian winter from the stores found in 
the cellars and Inagazines of Moscow, there was 
no hope of finding ally\vIlere sufficient forage 
for the horses; and an army ,vithout horses is 
helpless. There was therefore nothing to do, 
but to prepare to go, and tIle sooner the prepara- 
tions could be made, the better on all accounts. . 
Yet Napoleon lingered. A retreat tIlrough a 
desolate and hostile country ,vas likely to be ac... 
companied ,vith considerable losses of men and 
material. Moreover to retreat was to confess 
IIÎmself foiled, tIlat tIle object of tIle war had 
not been attained. To avoid this painful neces- 
sity it was, he tIlought, justifiable to risk some
 
tIling. He thought it possible that Alexander 
might still recede from his high ground, and 
negotiate for peace. He waited, in the Ilope 
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that fortllne might have some good tIling in 
store for him. But luck never Ilelps a man wllo 
relies on it. TIle OIlly soulld and rational COllrse 
in any emergency is to be governed by tIle ascer- 
tailled facts allel to act 011 tIlem, ,vitIlout regard 
to a possible tllrn of tIle tide. If Alexander in... 
tended to treat ,vitII Napoleon at l\loscow, Napoø 
leoll would Ilave Ileard of it in a week or tell 
days at furtIlest. 'Vhen that time llad elapsed 
withollt allY negotiation being begun, the ollly 
thillg to do ,vas to get the arnlY into safe ,vinter- 
quarters. 
This, thougll doubtless a difficult task, was by 
no manner of means an impracticable one, had 
Napoleoll set about it seriously and ill good sea- 
son. Tllere was an abllildance of 110rses, suell 
as they were, and an abunelance of wagons of all 
sorts. There were certain]y provisions for t"TO or 
tllree weeks, besides plenty of sUIJerflu011s Ilorses, 
,vllich ,vould furnish an excellellt substitute for 
beef. TIlere ,vas also no difficulty in sll})pIyillg 
tIle troops witll ,v inter clotlling. TIle officers 
generally did provide tllemselves ,vitIl fllrs. And 
it would Ilave been. easy to obtain slleel)sl
in 
coats, such as are worn by the Russian peasalltry, 
for every private in tIle ranks. The arnlY migI}t 
have left Moscow provided for every enlergency 
so far as tIle men ,vere concerned, certainly ulltil 
Smolenslr sIlould have been reacIled. As for tIle 
horses, forage could have been foulld for tllem 
by taking roads not IlitIlerto traversed. But in 
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order to carryall tllis out successflllly it was nec- 
essary for Napoleon to bend Ilis nlilld to it; to 
realize fully the difficulties of Ilis position, ailel 
to feel that ill tIle emergellcy in wllich lIe no,v 
found 11imself, it woulel be a great feat for Ilim, 
a task, moreover, to ,vllich he ,vas calleel by every 
consideration of Ilonor and duty, to bring tIle 
arlny back in good order and condition. TIlis, 
llowever, seems really not to have seriously ell- 
tered his milld. He appears to Ilave sIlut his eyes 
to tIle perils wIlich were manifest to everyone 
else, t
 Ilave culpably delayed his departure, and, 
whell Ile did undertake to retreat, to have neg- 
lected the 11l0st ordinary precautions. If lIe Ilael 
waited in Mosco,v a fortnight Ollly, and had ieft 
on the 1st of October, Smolensk migllt have 
been reaclled by the 15tll or 16th. Here were 
large supplies. In four or five days more, that 
is on the 20tIl or 21st of October, Orcha could 
have been reaclled, wIlere was anotIler dépot of 
supplies. To reach the Beresina, if Ile Ilad 
marclled that way, was only a matter of three 
or four days, and as early as October 24th or 
25th no Russian army was anywhere near it. 
From tIle Beresina to Wilna is a marcIl of only 
ten or eleven days; that is, Wilna might have 
been reaclled before the 6th of November, which 
was the first very cold day, and at Smorgoni, on 
tIle road to WiIna, there was another dépot of 
supplies. Or, if it had been tIIOllght best, tIle 
arlny, or a part of it, might llave gone to Minsk, 
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where ,vere large stores. III fact, had Napoleoll 
,vitll llis arlllY beell at Snlolensk 011 tIle 14th of 
October instead of OIl tIle 14tll of November, as 
,vas tIle case, lIe could llave disposed of his army 
ill Litllllania ,vithout difficulty and witllout seri- 
ous loss, and he ,vould tllereby have added 
greatly to llis lllilitary reputation. 
Napoleon relnailled il1 Moscow till the 19tIl 
of October. He llad been tllere more tllan a 
montll. He llad utterly failed to engage tIle 
Czar in any negotiation. He hael unelertal{en 
notlling agaillst tIle Rllssian army, 'VllicIl llael in- 
creased in nUlllbers and improved ill organization 
and condition. True, his o,vn army, tllOllgIl 
some,vllat reillforced, was 110t equal to any very 
difficllit task. But, unless lle ,vas determilled to 
destroy Koutousof's army, Napoleon SllOlÙd llave 
comlnenced llis retreat while tIlat army was still 
suffering from the effects of the battle of Boro- 
dino. He 11ad now to enCOllnter all the difficul- 
ties of the marcll and run tIle gauntlet of tIle 
Russian army into the bargain. 
Nor was tllis all. 'Vllile Napoleon was ,vast- 
ing time at Moscow, tIle Rllssian forces wIlich 
were 01Jeratil1g 011 llis long lille of comnl11Ili- 
cations were strengthened, allel were 110W (lall- 
gerollsIy near clltting tllat line in t,vo. 'V itt- 
genðtein on tIle Ilortll ,vas fig'llting St. Cyr at 
Polotsk, allcl on tIle very day ,vllell Napoleol1 
left l\Ioscow, Polotsk "Tas evacuated. Tcllitclla- 
goff 011 tIle soutll ,vas eluding Scll,vartzcllberg, 
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was figIlting Dombrowski, and was drawillg near 
to lYlillsk. Oudinot, witIl the second corps, and 
Victor ,vitIl a fresh corps of 30,000 men, were 
vainly elldeavoring to make Ilead against these 
po,verflll Russian armies. 
'Vllicllever way one looked, tIle situation was 
a gloomy one. 
Various callses, moreover, contributed to lower 
tIle morale and impair tIle discipline of the grand 
army. Among tllese may be nlentioned the fact 
tllat it was composed of such mixed materials. 
The same corps would contain Gernlans, French, 
and Italians. Allythillg tllat renders the men of 
the same military unit strangers to one anotller, 
impairs their confidellce in each other, and weak- 
ens the bonds of disciplille. Then tIle difficulty 
in finding foocl and forage on the march to 
l\fosco,v had induced pillagillg, than which noth- 
ing is more antagollistic to military order. The 
ransacking of tIle cleserted houses ancl cellars 
of Moscow, ancl the appropriation of the good 
things found there, of food, drink, and clothing, 
had only made matters worse. Moreover, wIlen 
the army did march, it was accoml)anied by all 
innumerable crowd of "''"agons of all sorts, car- 
rying- sick and woullded officers alld soldiers, 
FrencIl residents of l\ioscow, women, booty, pro- 
visions, encumbering tIle roads, delaying tIle 
march, and distractillg tIle attention of the gen- 
praIse 
To have checked tllese disorders, to have en.. 
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forced rigid discipline, to ha,re seen to it tllat the 
army was fully eqllilJped for cold ,,'"eatller, and 
that, ,vhile its transportation was sllfficiellt, it 
should be ellculllbered with no additional iJnpe- 
dirnenta, ,vould certainly not 11ave been an easy 
tasli:, yet it was a task inlperatively demanded by 
tIle exig
ellcy ill wllich Napoleon found Ilinlself. 1 
It is trlle that tIle Guard nlailltained tlleir usual 
strict discilJline alld admirable countellance. But 
the rest of the arlny was ill 110 conditioll to resist 
an unusual strain. 
Napoleon's I)Ian ,vas to retllrn by ,yay of Ka- 
louga tllrough the sOllthern provillces of Rllssia. 
I{outousof's arnlY, llo,vever, barred the ,yay, and 
after a sanguinary alld illdecisive action at l\Ialo- 
Jaroslawetz on October 24tll, tIle EnllJeror deter- 
mined to return the way lle 11ad cOlne. Tllis 
affair caused a delay of SOlne da)Ts, ancl even 
before the army could reacll Smolensk, the cold 
and snow had conlee 011 Novenlber 4tll ancl 
5th there ,vas snow; 011 the 6th it was very 
cold; 011 the 9tIl it ,vas only 50 above zero, on 
tIle 13th it was 50 belo,," zero. The losses "Tere 
frightful botll in mell and llorses; alld in the 
bodily slrffering caused by tIle severe cold, dis- 
cipline became fatally relaxed. Different por- 
tions of tIle army also suffered considerably at 
Viazma and otller points from tIle attacJ{s of the 
ellemy before reaclling Snlolensk. 


1 'The El11peror, however, did all that man could do to send 
the sick and wounded to the rear. 
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Napoleon seelns now to llave become arollsed 
to a sense of his dallger alld Ilis responsibilities. 
He remained at SUlolellsk five days, attellding to 
the reorganizatioll of the army, to tIle distribu... 
tion of provisions to the troops, and sending off 
the sick alld wounded. But tllings llad become 
very luuch ,vorse since he had left Moscow. Out 
of tIle 115,000 men which marclled out of the 
Russian capital, 110t 50,000 were ,vitIl tlleir regi- 
ments. Nearly 400 canilon had been abandoned. 
There were no frost-nails to illsert into tlle 
llorses' shoes, such as the Rllssians llabitllally use 
on slippery roads, and it ,vas sometimes almost 
impossible for the artillery and wagons to pro- 
ceed. The sick, woullded, and stragglers accom- 
panying the army llumbered some 30,000. 
On the 14tll, Napoleon with the Guard lèft 
Smolellsk. The other corps were to follow, first, 
that of tIle Viceroy, then tllat of Davout, finally 
that of Ney. WIlY the Emperor chose to marcll 
his army in detachments, it is hard to say. No 
good reason that I know of can be given for it. 
In the state in wIIich the troops tllen ,vere, tIle 
isolation of a corps was, of itself, a cause of de- 
moralization. Besi(les, the Rllssiails ,vere plll'Sll- 
illg by parallel roads, and were certain to inter- 
vene betweell tIle columns. 
The succeedillO' fortlliO'llt is the critical } Jart 
b b 
of the retreat froln Russia. As mig
llt Ilave been 
expected, tIle detached corI)S were attaclred se!)- 
arately. TIle Eillperor arrived at l{rasnoi on tIle 
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15th, and fOlllld llimself confrollted by a consi{l- 
erable Rllssiall force. He IJut a bold face on it, 
Ilo,vever, alld mailltained his positioll. In tIle 
1lig'llt of tIle 15tll and 16tll tIle Viceroy ar- 
rivecl. He had been illtercel)ted, alld nothing 
but perfect presence of mind alld great military 
sli:ill extricated hilll from Ilis toils. But Eugene 
brougllt no word of either Davout or Neyo 
Tllere was great calIse to fear that tIley ,vith 
their we aIr cornmallds were cut off. The Emperor 
however was determined to "\vait a wllile longer, 
and see. He disposed his troops with excellellt 
judgment, alld actllally from tinle to time took 
tIle offensive. All day of tIle 16th Napoleon 
alId his step-son stoutly held their own agaillst a 
largely sllperior and steaclily increasillg force. 
011 tIle 17tIl DaVollt arriveù. He Ilad ,vaited 
for Ney, but llavillg 11eard of Ellgelle's nlisfor- 
tunes, judged it more inII)ortallt to go forward 
alld join tIle Emperor. He brougllt 110 word of 
Ney. It Ilad now become impracticable to "\vait 
longer at Krasnoi, as tIle ellemy had beglln a 
movemellt wllicIl ,youlcl cut the line of retreat, 
and on tIle afternooll of tIle 17tll Napoleon with 
his corps, sucIl tlley ,vere, llilited, set off for Or- 
cIla, wilere 11e arrived tIle next day. 
Napoleon's conduct at KraSlloi deserved and 
lIas received tIle higllest eulogillms. Had he 
selfisilly pursued his COllrse, Eugene and Davout 
could not llave escaped being captured. " It 
was," såys Sir Robert 'Vilson, who was servillg 
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at the time at the Rllssiall Ileaclqllarters, "a day 
of hOllor for Na!)oleOll, ,vIlo Ilad SIIO'Yll " great 
presence of milld, dallntless illtrepidity, and con- 
summate practical skill." 
At Orella Napoleon was rejoined by Neyo 
TIlat indomitable officer, Ilavjllg fOUlld tIle direct 
road cOffil)letely occupieel by a large force, ,vhich 
he made a gallant but Ullsuccessful attenll)t to 
dislodge, recrossed 011 the ice to tIle llortIl side 
of tIle Dneiper, and, keeping ill tIle ,yoDels, suf- 
fering terrible privations, and losing tIle greater 
l)art of 11is command, succeeded in bringing tIle 
remnant of his corps safely into the lines on 
the 20th, to the great joy of tIle Enlperor and 
tIle army. 
It ,vould seem as if the larger part of the 
losses sllstained in tilese terrible (lays from the 
14tll to tIle 20tll ,vas attributable to tIle sel)ara- 
tion of tIle corps ill marcIlillg. TIle ,veatller llad 
from tIle time of leaving Smolensk begun to 
moderate. On the 19t}1 a tha,v had commenced. 
The march from Smolensk to Orclla could cer- 
taillly llave been made in three or :four days; 
and, sllpplied as tIle arlny had been :from tIle 
stores at Smolensk, alld in weather whicIl Ollgllt 
not to have been insupportable to men ,veIl fed 
and properly clad, it nIight have reached Orella 
in good order and condition, had it only been 
kept together. 
Napoleon relnained at Orclla two days, or- 
ganizing the army and eSI)ecially tIle artillery 
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There were still twenty-foIlr batteries, of six 
pieces eacll, besides tiluse belollgillg to the Guard. 
Arms, anllliunitioll, and pr.ovisions were served -- 
Ollt to tIle luen, and the army prepared for a 
fresil ,vrestle ,vitll adverse fortune. Sonle rein- 
forcenlents also were received. It was expected 
tilat at tIle Beresina, towards "rIlicll tIle nlarch 
was directed, tIle arnlY would be augìllentecl by 
tIle cOlllparatively fresll troops of Victor and 
Oudinot, and by the division of Dombro"Tski. 
NalJoleon ,vrote to Ouclinot to prepare for 
the crossing, and sent Ilinl tIle able and eXIJeri- 
eJlced engineers Eblé ancl CilasseloulJ, and also 
the famous General J omilli. Tilese officers pre- 
ceded tIle marcll of tIle arlny. 
Fortllnately for the Frencll, I(outousof 11ad 
conceivecl tIle idea tllat NalJoleoll ,vas intelldillg 
to cross tIle Beresina at a IJoint some fifty miles 
SOllth of tllat ,vhicll he had in reality selected, 
and tIle Inarcll of tIle FrencIl army towards Bori- 
sow was therefore uninterruptecl. But Admiral 
TcIlitchagoff ,vas holding the right or ,vesterl! 
bank of tIle river, and "Tittgenstein, wllo ,vas on 
tIle eastern side, llad it ill his power to im!Jecle 
any attempt at crossillg. 
On arriving at Borisow the "reariecl al1d dis- 
couraged troops under N a}10leOll met tIle t,vo 
fine corps of Olldinot and Victor. Tilese troolJS 
havi11g been well fed and carecl for, all(ll1ot Ilav- 
iug been sllhjected to the llllil1termitte(1 Inarcll-' 
ing and fighting whicll, togetller ,vitll tIle severe 
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weatller, llad so disorgallized anel elemoralizeel the 
principal colulnll, ,vere ill good order and con- 
dition. OudillOt alld Victor ,vere men of well- 
kllo,vn energy and courage. Tllere ,vere no,v 
about 40,000 figilting men in tIle army, under 
tIle colors. Tilere ,vere actually some 260 gUllS, 
"tolerably ,veIl llorsed," as Sir Robert Wilson 
tells us. TIle great difficulty came from tIle 
enormous mass of stragglers, and from tIle wag- 
ons and carts cOlltaining tIle sick and woundeel. 
Probably tllese follo,vers of the arlny were as 
11umerous as the army itself. 
Napoleon on his arrival approved at once of 
tIle position at Studianka wIlicil Oudinot and tIle 
engineer officers Ilad selected for the crossing. 
Througl1 gross recklessness tIle pontoon trains 
had been destroyed at Orella, and it ,vas neces- 
sary to build bridges. IIad the pontoons been 
on Iland tIle army coulel have crossed in one day 
witllout tIle least trollble. As it was, all day of 
the 26tll was occupied in building tIle bridges. 
Napoleoll was tllere on tIle spot, from whicII he 
never moved till tIle work ,vas done. During
 
tllis time a feillt of crossillg was lnade at Bori- 
sow, and tIle Adnliral ,vas deludeel into remain- 
ing in tIlat lleigIlborhood. TIle troops of Oudi- 
not crosseel in tIle afternoon over tIle first bridge. 
The second bridge, wllich ,vas built specially for 
the transit of tIle artillery anel wagons, was fin- 
isiled at dark. The artillery of Oudil1ot's corps 
and of tIle Guard then passed over. III tIle aft
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noon of tIle 27th, Napoleoll witll tIle Guard 
crosseel, as did also a llluititulle of tIle stragg'lers. 
Up to tllis tinle there Ilad been no serious figllt- 
ing. Late tIle I same afternooll, llowever, one of 
Victor's divisions, that of Partonneaux, ill march- 
ing from Borisow to Studianka, was surrollilded 
and obligee 1 to capitulate. During that nigllt 
all the otller troops crossed tIle river, save Gé- 
rard's division of Victor's corps. 
From a purely nlilitary point of view tIle op- 
eration ,vas now finished. To withdraw the re- 
maining division as speedily as possible was ob- 
viously the prudent thing to do. But tllere yet 
remained the greater part of the army-followers, 
a great many carriages, containing sick and 
wounded, officers' wives and chilelren, disbanded 
troops, stragglers of all sorts. Most of these had 
become so torpid from the effect of continued 
privation and suffering that tlley made no effort 
to avail themselves of the facilities which the 
bridges hael hitherto offered tilenl. Napoleon 
was willing to delay one day lnore to give them 
anotller chance. Tilis decision, unquestionably 
dictated by motives of humanity, cannot, Ilo,v- 
ever, be defended. Napoleon Ilated tIle thOllgllt 
of abandoning tllese poor people; yet tIle safety 
of the army imperatively demanded that lIe 
should march at once. The care of tIle army, 
with wllose existence was bOllnd up so much that 
was of vital importance to tIle Empire, was the 
{?aramount duty. 
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Nevertheless, 
s I have said, he gave these 
poor ,vretclles another day. Bilt to do this, it 
was necessary for llim to fight the Admiral, no,v 
awake to the fact that 11e llad been out,vitted, 011 
the ,vestern bank, alld to recross another of Vic- 
tor's divisions to the eastern bank to assist Gé- 
rard in fighting'Vittgenstein. On botil sides of 
the Beresina, all t
rougll this terrible day of tIle 
28th of November, the Frencll held their own, 
thougll with severe loss. It ,vas not until nine 
in the evening that Victor crossed to tIle west- 
ern side with his two divisions. From time to 
time during tIle day, tIle apparently inert mass 
of humanity concealed in a multitllde of wag- 
ons, or standing roulld fires made of débr.is of 
all sorts, had been fired into by tIle Russia11 
guns, and then allel Oilly then ,vas tllere a fllSll 
for the bridges. Suell was tIle confusion alTIOng 
those that made the attempt, tilat tIle bridges 
were often blocked, and tIle next morning, tIle 
29th, a vast crowd still remailled on tIle eastern 
shore. 
The Emperor could wait no longer. His losses 
in the battle of tIle preceding day had beell very 
severe. Severa] generals had been wounded, 
and among them Oudinot; Victor's corps, ,vllich 
had covereel itself ,vith glory, had suffered se- 
verely. The necessity for continlling tIle retreat 
was imperative. Eblé was ordered to burn tlle 
bridges at eight o'clock of the 29th. WIlen tIle 
smoke began to ascend, the miserable creatures 
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on the eastern side realized tilat they had lost 
tlleir last cilance. Of course, ,they all fell into 
the llallds of tIle enemy. 
Such ,vas the terrible passage of the Beresina, 
in ,vhich one Call110t fail to nlark the great abil- 
ity and courage displayed throughollt the wilole 
affair by Napoleon. His energy, coolness, pres- 
ence of mind, tIle skill ,vith which he deceived 
llis foes, ensured for the operation an almost 
complete success. TIle distressing circUlllstances, 
the sanguillary affairs of the 28th, the sufferillgs 
of tIle multitude ,vIlo were left, are not to be 
attribllted to any military fault, but to tIle un- 
,vise, almost cull)able, compassion ,vIlich led hiln 
to risk tIle lives of 11 is brave soldiers and to im- 
peril gravely the fortllnes of the army, to afford 
allother day of opportunity to the miserable peo- 
ple ,vhom, as he sllould have kno,vn, notiling 
cOlùcl rouse from tIle torpor and apatllY produced 
partly by suffering and partly by 11aving cast off 
the bonds of discipline. Had the bridges been 
burnt on the morning of the 28tll, nlany valu. 
able lives would llave been saved, and tIle dis- 
orga11ization al,vays consequent 011 a battle, and 
wilicil is especially procluctive of 11arm wheI1 a 
bloody battle is foIlo,ved by a llasty retreat, as 
in this case, ,voulcl have been entirely avoided. 
Froln tIle banks of tIle Beresina tIle army made 
its way as rapidly as possible to 'Vilna. Even if 
there had been food enough for tIle men and 
forage enough for the horses, it ,yould llave been 
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a very severe experience, for tIle weatller now 
becanle and contillued extrelnely cold, tIle ther- 
lllometer rallging from 29 0 to 35 0 belo,v zeroQ 
But tllere ,vas IlOt allytIlillg like sufficiellt forage 
aild food, and the losses ,vere frigIltful. III ad- 
ditioll to other sufferillgs, the Russiails from time 
to time callght Ul) wit 11 the rear guard, and often 
inflicted severe loss. Still, tllere ,vas nothing to 
prevellt the débr'is of tIle army frolll reaclling 
Willla, where ,vere abundant stores of all sorts, 
a frielldly populatioll, and a French garrison. 
Tllis being so, Napoleon deemed it unneces. 
sary to remaill longer with tIle army. He had 
made up his nlind tllat unless he appeared on tIle 
Vistula the next spring, a new alld formidable 
coalition against him was certain to be formed, 
and that to maintain the Elnpire as it ,vas, it 
,voulcl be necessary to take the field in great 
force. In this belief he was doubtless correct. 
He saw, too, tllat tllere ,vas no time to be lost. 
The sooner he was in Paris the better. 
Accordingly he set out on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, accompanied by Caulaincollrt, Duroc, alld 
Lobau, and one or two other officers. He ran 
great risk of bei11g cal)tured by Cossacks, bllt 
arrived safely at Wilna, alld thence proceeded to 
Paris. Of tllis decision, which some writers have 
harsllly criticised, it is sufficient to say, in the 
words of Sir Robert Wilson, that" tIle motives" 
of it " ,vere too apparently reasollable and pros" 
pectively beneficial not to satisfy everyone, after 
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a sllort time, tllat it was llot a fligllt for personal 
safety, but a nleaSllre of l)araUloullt llecessity for 
the comnlon welfare." 
On the 9th of December, the wreck of the 
grand army arrived at Wilna. Sucll, however, 
was the disorganization t11at prevailed, tllat it 
,vas deenled best by l\Illrat, to wllom Napoleon 
had cOllfided the command of the army, to evac- 
uate it at once. The weary soldiers were soon 011 
tIle marcll again for Kowno, where, less than six 
months before, Illlndreds of thousands of brave 
troops had crossed tIle Nienlen. But even KOWIIO 
could not be helel, alld tIle few troops tIlat sur- 
vived retired witllOllt delay into Prussia. 
ThllS ended tIle RIIssian campaign, the most 
terrible of \vllich \ve llave allY kno\vledge. From 
all tIle accollnts, I gatller tllat SOllle\vllere abollt 
530,000 Inen took l)art ill tIle canlpaign under 
Napoleon. 1 Of tllese, tIle Russians estimate tllat 
125,000 ,vere eitller kil]ed in battle or died of 
WOUllds; tllat 132,000 (lied of privation and dis- 
ease; that 193,000 \vere talren prisoners; tllat 
only 80,000 returlled. 
I tllillk tilis estimate erroneous in more than 
one POillt. TIle 80,000 WII0 are plIt dOWll as 
returned, returned in December. Yet, \vitllout 
question, a great many of the sick and woullded 
nlllst have bee11 sent back long before tIlat time. 
Tllese ,vould serve to diminish the number of 
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tllose 'VllO are set clo"Tn as 11:1ving perished by 
l)rivatioll and disease. 
Besides, tllere were more than 80,000 tllat re" 
turned in December. The greater number of 
those that returlled consisted of the Austrian 
contingellt under Sch,vartzellberg, the seventll 
corps under ReYllier, ,vhicll accompanied it, and 
the Prussian contingent under Macdonald; these 
troops numbered nearly 70,000 mell. And 
35,000 to 40,000 men of the main army re- 
crossed the Niemen. Of these, it is true, a large 
part had 110t sllared in the campaign; they "\vere 
portiolls of the garrisons of towns on the line 
of march. l\iany of them in fact 11ad recently 
elltered Russia from Germany. The total of 
those that returned, hO""Tever, cannot be far 
from 110,000 men. 
Tllat a very large part of tIle loss arose from 
preventable causes is certain. The D1IC de Fe- 
zensac, who commanded the 4th regimellt of the 
line, tells us ill his most illteresting narrative 
wllat became or the officers and men of 11is regi... 
ment. Of 3,000 enlisted men, only 200 returned 
. ,vitll him in December. But of some 96 officers 
wllo set out from Moscow, 49 returned in De- 
cember. Tilis shows a loss ,vhicll, tilougll cer- 
tainly severe, is by no nleans ullparalleled in war. 
Many regiments suffered much more in officers 
in Grant's campaign from the Rapidal1 to Peters- 
burg. Had the men been as providellt as tileir 
officers, tlley ,vould 110 doubt have fared as welL 
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This was one of those cases wllere superior in- 
tellig'ellce goes for sOllletlling'. 'Ve nlay also 
be certaill that had it been l)ossible to preserve 
strict discil)line, the men could not llave suffered 
in the proportioll tIley did. B1It this seems to 
llave beell foulld impracticable. 
Sir Robert 'Vilsoll tells us tl1at, after pass- 
ing the Beresina, the Russians suffered nearly 
as much as tIle Frencll frolll want of food, fuel, 
and clotlling, alld of course quite as mncIl fronl 
cold, and that the various R1Issian commands 
lost about 90,000 men frolll these causes. Nev- 
ertheless the Rllssian army perfectly preserved 
its organization and discipline; it only needed 
reinforcelnents. 'Vhereas tIle allied army, with 
tIle exception of the Prllssian alId Austrian con- 
tingents, and sllch French troops as served with 
them, - ,vhich had not really made tIle cam- 
paign, - was practically dissolved. 
Murat, ably seconded by Eugène, Ney, Da- 
vout and a host of gallant officers, made eyery 
effort to collect tIle men under the colors and to 
present a bold front to the enemy. And Ilad 
tIle Prllssian cOlltingent stood by their allies in 
this emergency, tlleir efforts ,vould have meaSlIr- 
ably succeeded. But the disasters of the Frellch 
aroused ill tIle Prussians a fierce hope that tlley 
might no'v sIlake off the burden alilre of French 
alliance and of Frencll superiority. General 
Y orclr, ,,"110 conlmallded a Prllssian division in 
l\Iacdona!tl's arnlY, arranged ,vitll tIle opposing 
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Russian commanders to allow tllem to get UpOl1 
llis lille of retreat, so as to give 11iIll a tecllllical 
reason for entering into a capitulation. On tIle 
30tll of December, this officer signed a conven- 
tion, in which 11e included tIle otller Prussian 
division, tllat of Massenbacll, whicll was at tIle 
time actually serving with Macdonald's column, 
by the terms of which tIle Prussian forces were 
to remain in a sort of neutral territory. Tllis 
desertion of 11is military comrades in a moment 
of supreme danger, cannot be vie,ved by honor- 
able men as other than an act of duplicity and 
perfÌcly. Many writers Ilave excused it, some 
have even praised it. To tlleir minds the griev- 
ances of Prussia against Napoleon were so intol- 
erable, that any course of conduct, no matter 
ho,v opposed to the ordinary rules of good faith 
and Ilonest dealing, is justified on tIle score of 
patriotism. I do not so regaI:cl the matter. It 
may sometimes be the duty of a nation, as it 
certainly is sometimes the duty of an indiviclual, 
to put up witll evils from wllich tIlere is no hon- 
orable and righteous way of escape. It migIlt 
,veIl have beell repllgnant to General Y orclr's 
feelings to serve in Marshal Macdona]d's army. 
If so, then he sholild 11ave resigned. In a cer- 
tain crisis i11 this country, many officers of the 
United States army found tllemsel ves unable, on 
account of their political views, to continue in 
service, and, as soon as they had an honorable 
opportunity, they resigned. But witll a single 
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exception, tllat of the infamolls General T,viggs, 
they did not sllrrender tIle forts or tIle troops in 
their cilarge, even to tlleir own States. In sev- 
eral cases, notably ill tIle case of an officer who 
was at Fort Sllmter, such officers fOlIght against 
tIle cause to w11ich tlley were personally attaclled, 
be calIse they could not 110norably desert tIle flag 
under \vllich they were servillg in presence of 
the enemy. TIley in fact sllbordillated politics 
to tIle inflexible requirenlellts of duty. 'Vhen 
tiley llad turned over the property in tlleir hands 
and tIle troops in their charge to tIle U llited 
States autllorities, tiley resigned, but 110t Ulltil 
then. Witll the exception above mentioned, 
there were no deceptions or disgraceflll cOlltriv- 
ances of any kind. Bllt Y orck's surrender ,vas 
a deliberate cOll1pact ,vitll tIle ellemy. 'VIlen he 
wrote to 
iacdonald that Ile "had 110 alternative 
blIt either to sacrifice the greater part of llis 
troops or to save the whole by nlal{illg a COllven- 
tion," he told Macdonald a cleliberate falsellood. 
'Vllen lIe ,vrote to tIle King of Prussia tilat his 
position was desperate, tl1at he sholllcl llave sac- 
rificed tIle \vhole corps Ilad 11e tried to escape 
from tIle Russians, etc., he was lying to 11is o,vn 
sovereign. Had the facts been as 11e stated tllem 
to the king, Ilis defence ,vas an easy one, alld 
one ,vl1ich depellded entirely on military reaSOllS.. 
BItt lIe discloses tIle real trIltil Trllell in tIle saU1e 
letter he harps Ilpon Ilis llaving acted as "a 
true Prllssian," as "a patriot ,vho only sougllt 
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tIle welfare of llis country." Tilis concIllsively 
sllo,vs tIle falseness of Ilis })retellce al)Ollt Ilis ex.. 
treme danger being' tIle justificatioll of his con" 
duct. It is ,veIl to call a s!Jade, a s})ade; there 
can be no questioll tilat Gelleral Y orck ill these 
letters lied to Marsilal Macdonal(l and to the 
king. Love of country is doubtless a great 
, virtue, but it cannot eXCllse SllCll flagrant (lis. 
regard of nlilitary Ilonor alld of COllllnOll veracity 
as Y orck dis})layed on tllis occasioll. 
The conduct of tI1e Austriall COlltillgent 111lder 
Prillce Schwartzenberg, thOllg'Il not opell to tIle 
charge of double dealing, was cilaracterized by 
an anxiety to avoid a.bove all tllings an engage.. 
ment witll the advancing Russians. It was per- 
haps to be expected tilat tIle Austrians shollld 
be unwilling to see tIle stress of a dOllbtful 
struggle fall IllJon tIleir own troolJS, especially 
\Vllell tiley \vere silnply serving as allies to tIle 
French. Schwartzenberg retired into Galicia, 
leaving 'Varsaw to its fate. 
Thus the wreck of the grand army, aban- 
doned by its allies, was unable to witilstand tIle 
invaders; Warsaw was evacuated early in Feb- 
ruary, and tIle much coveted Grand Duchy was 
occupied by Russiall troops. 
But the Czar was ll0t satisfied ,vitil this trillm- 
phallt ending to the invasion of Russia. He 
aspired to accomplish, as he t.ermecl it, "tIle de- 
liverance of Europe." By llis orders KoutOllsof 
issued a l)foclamatioll prol1lising tIle aid of Rus. 
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sia to all peoples ,vllo (lesired her 11eI!). He 
counted 81)ecially 011 tIle l)atriotic party in Prus- 
sia cOlnpellillg tIle king, ,vIlo still faitllfllily ad- 
llered to the Frellcll alliance, to sllal{e it off, and 
to join lleart and soul ,vitil Russia ill an attack 
on tIle EUlpire of Napoleon. TIle action of 
Y orck had givell a trelnendous inllJulse to tllis 
party tllroughout Prussia, and it was easy to see 
tllat tllat prolld-spirite(l people wOIIld ere long 
enlbrace tIle opportunity offered tllem to avenge 
J éna and Auerstädt, and to restore to Berlin its 
former dOlninatillg inflllence in nortllern Ger- 
many. Prllssia ha(l in(leed suffere(l grievollsly 
since her overtllrow. She lla(l been obliged to 
Inaintain an army of occllpation. Slle 11ad paid 
a lleavy war indemnity. Her territory had been 
from time to tinle, and eSlJecially dllring the late 
war ,vitil Rllssia, Inarclled oyer Ly tIle troops of 
tIle gralld arlny. Tllen lIeI' arnlY 1Iad beell re- 
stricted to 40,000 men, a restriction eSl)eciaIIy 
galling to her nlartial spirit. Slle craved revellge. 
'Vitll Austria tIle case was different. Slle llad 
lost territory, to be Sllre, and some of it ,vas ter- 
ritory slle coul(l ill Sl)are, SllCll as lIeI' provinces 011 
tIle Adriatic. But slle llad never been subjected 
to tllat most irritating of all tIle conseqllences of 
an unsIlccessful ,yar, the presellce of tlle con- 
qllering troops after peace lIas been declared. 
Besides, sile "ras no,v, since tIle marriage of 
l\Iaria Louisa, the ally of France. Nevertileless, 
tilere ,vas quite reason ellougIl to llope that Aus. 
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tria would make llse of tllis ne'v cllance to re.. 
cover her lost provinces, 01" some of tlleul, and 
to resume, if she could, 11er predominance in the 
states of southerll Germany. 
Besides these considerations, \vhicll were plain- 
ly acting OIl Prussia aild Austria, were others 
to ,vhicl1 I 11ave of tell alluded before. There 
,vas tIle cause of tIle dispossessed princes and 
potentates of ,vestern Germany, who hoped to 
see their vassals restored to them in tIle destruc- 
tion of the recent Kingdom of Westphalia alld 
the reduction of Bavaria and Würtemberg to 
their ancient limits. There were even men wllo 
cilerisiled a fanatical belief that they ,vould yet 
live to see all the work of tIle French Revolu- 
tion destroyed, all its SillS agaillst legitimacy 
and political order expiated alld avenged; ,vllo 
looked cOllfidelltly to God to prosper wllat tlley 
fully believed was tIle cause of religion and 
order; \vhose devout aspiration it was that tiley 
might live to behold the Bourbons again on tIle 
thrones of France, Spain, and Naples, the AllS- 
trians again ruling in Italy, while the emigrant 
nobility of France and western Germany, no,v 
returned to their o\vn country, should agaill be 
holding their petty COllrts alld living on tlleir 
ancestral acres on the tolls and taxes \vhich tiley 
llad an immemorial rigllt to Exact of their less 
privileged neig'hbors. 
To tilis bllndle of aiJns and Ilo})es and beliefs 
the ancient courts alld aristocracies gave tIle 
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general name of tIle calIse of the deliverance of 
Europe frOlll the yoke of Napoleon. Never has 
tllere been exhibited to lllore a(lvantage tIle 
power tIlat resides in a name. Let it be granted 
that it would be in some respects for the advan- 
tage of Europe if Prussia and Austria sIlould re- 
cover a part, at any rate, of what they 11ad lost 
by the fortune of war. But that tIle cause of 
good government or the ,,"elfare of the popula- 
tiOllS would be advanced by bringillg back tIle 
old order of things ill France, ,vesterll Germany, 
or Italy, no intelligent Dlal1 ougllt to 11ave be- 
lieved for a mOlnent. 
It is true tllat the continent was slIffering from 
the evils of war. For tIle evils of ,val", ho,vever, 
the remedy is peace; and peace could have been 
had at any time if only tIle ancient nlonarcIlies 
and aristocracies of EurolJe llad been willing to 
accept the reorganizatioll of western Ellrope un- 
der tIle new system of eqllal rig"llts and govern- 
ment for the people ,vhicII llad takel1 place in 
consequence of the Frencll Revolution. But the 
cllange was so sudclen alld so violent, and in- 
,"'olved sucll a loss to tllem of power and prestige, 
that tIley cOllld not and ,yould 110t accept it. 
Perhaps it ,voulù be asking too nlllch of l)oor 
hllman nature to expect tllat tlley ShOllld have 
resigned tIlenlselves botll to tIle predominance of 
France and to tIle trilllnl)h over so large a part 
of Europe of tIle fUllclanlelltal social aild political 
cllanges embodied in the Code Napoleon. It 
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could hardly be hoped that they ,vould recognize 
the real truth ,vhich underlay and explailled tIle 
un,velcome facts which made the Ellrope of 1813 
such a different coulltry from tIle Europe of 
1783, namely, that western Europe, witI} the 
exception of the Spanisll peninsula, had during 
these tllirty years passed tllrough a great all(} 
most wholesome transition as well in the ends 
and aims of government as in the social and po- 
litical status of the people. Still less could tIle 
reactionary party be expected to recognize the 
fact that the preponderance of France was by no 
means a permanent concolnitant of the great 
transformation whicil western Europe had un- 
dergone, altllougll it was during the epoch of 
transition a necessary element of tilat transfor- 
mation. In the minds of tIle leaders of the al- 
lied calIse in 1813, the war ,vas a sort of holy 
crusade for legitimacy and privilege agaillst tIle 
all-devouring ambition of an aggressive usurper. 
On the otI1er side, Napoleon, undismayed by 
his reverses in Russia, ,vas raising a new army 
with wllich he expected in the spring to over- 
awe Prussia, alld to drive the Russians back over 
the Niemen. He felt, and no dOllbt rightly, tilat 
uilless a vigorous stand was takel1, the tide of 
reactioll migllt s,veep over tIle EUlpire. France, 
tIlougll grievously sufferillg from tIle friglltful 
losses of tIle Russian canlpaign, came bravely 
for,vard to meet the enlergency. Hardly less 
energetic ,vere the efforts IJut fortil by the states 
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of tIle COllfederation of the RIline, and by Italy. 
TIle EUlperor llilllsel
 ,vorked day and night. 
Meantime Prussia was puttillg 11er arlny on 
a ,val" footing, ller nlinisters all the ,vhile assuring 
the FrencIl alnbassador at Berlill, with a dupli- 
city ,veIl nigll ullparalleled, tIlat their prepara- 
tions were made only in order tllat sIle nlight 
make a suitable appearallce in tIle comillg cam- 
paign on tIle side of France. For a montil after 
a treaty of alliallce with Russia, offensive and 
defensive, had been signed, Prussia continued 
warmly to protest 11er adllesioll to tIle cause of 
Napoleon. But ller warlil{e preparations, as well 
as a tIlousand other indications of popular feel- 
ing, sllowed clearly enollgh tllat sile had macle 
up Iler mind to fight a desperate struggle witll 
France. The army and the llobility hated France 
and Nal)oleon with an iml)lacable enmity, born 
not less of WOllllded pride thall of actual and 
tallgible grievances. 
Great efforts were made to give to tIle reac- 
tiollary movement a liberal and IJopular charac- 
ter. Proclamations were issued by Rllssian and 
Prussian generals proll1ising liberty aild equality 
to the peol)le, alld in tIle lleat alld excitemellt of 
tIle war fever, aild ill tIle lllidst of tIle l)atriotic 
fury tllat prevailed, fe,v l)eople Ilad tlle sense to 
see tIle patellt ancl abSllr(l decel)tioll illvolved ill 
raising and cherisllillg eÀ1)ectations of tllis llature 
fronl SllCll SOlll"Ces. 
Even tllis was llot sufficiellt. TIle lle,v eru.. 
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sade in favor of liberty alld equality carried on 
by tile autocrat of all the Russias lllUst take on 
a pan-Gernlanic coloring also, to make it, if pos- 
sible, attractive to tllose Gerlllan COlll11lullities 
wllicll ,vere living under the Code NalJoleon, and 
could 110t be SUIJposed to be specially anxious 
for tIle bestowal of tIlat particular variety of 
liberty and equality dispellsed by tIle Czar. Ac- 
cordingly, Koutousof proclainls tlle dissolutioll 
of tIle Confederation of the Rlline. Wittgen- 
steill refuses to recognize as a Gerillan any man 
,vIlo prefers to remain quiet in tIlis emergency. 
BlücIler urges the Saxons to raise tIle stalldard 
of insllrrection against foreign usurl)atioll. Bllt 
apI)eals of this sort ,vere evidently not nlucll 
relied on. The generals ill tIle service of Rus- 
sia had a much sllorter mode of convincing 
their opponents. Wittgenstein says: " You 
must choose bet,veen lilY fraternal affection and 
my sword." And Koutousof demands of the 
princes of tIle confederatioll "faithful and en- 
tire coöperation," and menaces witl1 destruction 
tllose among tllem who are traitors to the cause 
of tIle German fatherland. 
I have adnlittecl tllat Prllssia llad serious and 
tangible grievances, ,vllicll, taken ill connection 
,,,itIl tIle llatred anii desire for revenge caused by 
her complete overtllro,v in 1806, lllay account 
for tIle state of feeling anlong-' lIef peol)le. Still 
it is clear enougll tllat these nlotives needed to 
be sUPI)lemented. Else ,vhy tllese ,vild 

l)peals 
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to the people, tIlese delusive promises of liberty, 
tllis talk abollt tIle Gernlan fatherland? All tllis 
sort of tIling" ,vas (lOlle siull)ly for effect, as tIle 
event abulldailtly proved. NOlle of the pronlises 
were ever kept. 
Alld ,vllat sIlal1 we say about the tIlreats ut- 
ter
d so freely against tIle Gernlan cOlllnlunities 
"rhicIl adIlered to tIle Eillpire? 'Vllat was tIlis 
terrible foreign yoke 'v 11icll tlley ""ere to tllro,v 
off, in order to join tIle Czar and tIle King' in 
tlleir crusade for popular liberty? Let TIle read 
a few ,vords from a recent English ,york ,vrittell 
by a nlan ,yho is "7llolly ill sympatllY "itll tllis 
crusade, and ,,-110 cannot tIlerefore be cllarged 
witIl misrepresenting facts against the callse 
wllich he favors:- 


"All Italy, the northern districts of Gernlany ,vllich 
were incorporated with the En1pire, and a great part 
of the Confederate Territory of the Rhine, received in 
the Code Napoleon a la,v ,vhich., to an extent hitherto 
unkno,vn in Europe, brought social justice into the 
daily affairs of life. The privileges of the noble, the 
feudal burdens of the peasant, the n1onopolies of the 
guilds, passed a,vay, in most instances forever. The 
cOInfort and iUlprOVell1ent of mankind ,vere vindicated 
as the true aim of property by the abolition of the de- 
vices which convert the soil into an instrument of faul- 
ily pride., and by the enforcen1ent of a fair division 
of inheritances an10ng the children of the possessor. 
Legal process, both civil and criluinal, ,vas brought 
\vithin the comprehension of ordinary citizens, and 
subjected to tbe test of publicity. .. "Even the ll1Ísused 
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peasantry of Poland had been freed from their de.. 
grading yoke within the borders of the newly founded 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw." 
Still, wilile all this was true, it was unfortu- 
nately no less trlle that tIle burden of war 
pressed heavily upon the shoulders of the people. 
Napoleon's obstinate persistence in trying to ac- 
complish the subjugation of SlJain was costillg 
every year thousands of valuable lives, sacrificed 
in a contest in ,vhicll no one llad any interest. 
TIle course he pursued in regard to Spain was in 
direct contraventioll of his true rôle in Ellropean 
politics. When tIle unwillingness of the people 
to receive J osepil and the liberal illstitutions 
wllich 11e brougllt with him was definitely ascer- 
tained, there sllo1lld 11ave been an end of the 
,vllole matter. Moreover, if Napoleon was to 
prosecute tIle war at all, 11e certainly sllould not 
llavo delegated sucll a difficult task to his lieu- 
tenants. Had he in 1810. or 1811 gone to Spain 
llimself, he ,vould have probably driven out tIle 
Ellglish and subdued tlle country. As it was, 
tIle jealousies and limitèd po,vers of tIle king 
and tIle marshals gave Wellington opportunities 
of wilich he never failed to make good use. He 
was a better general than any of tIle marsilais 
sent against him, Ma.sséna possibly excepted, 
and he played his cards admirably. Talavera, 
Busaco, Torres Vedras, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
illustrate his varied military talents. 
Besides the annual draill of nlell necessitated 
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by the Spanish war, there had now come upon 
the populations of the Em!Jire tIle terrible catas- 
trophe of the Rllssiall Call1l)aigil. SllCll calalni- 
ties do a great deal to dispose people to listen to 
apI)eals for a cllallge of goverllment. 
Then, all the wllile, was the unintermitted 
hostility of England, showing its deplorable ef- 
fects no less in the distress produced by tIle con- 
tinental system than by the ellcouragement and 
assistance ,vhich she afforded to the allied pow- 
ers of the cOlltinent, without which they could 
not have contillued tIle struggle. The entire 
cessation of foreign trade for so long a period 
was getting to be felt as a grievance well-nigh 
intolerable. l\Iaintaining this policy after expe- 
rience had abundantly shown that the English 
åristocracy had the power alld the determination 
to carryon the war, in face of the disastrous 
effects which tIle continental system had on tIle 
commercial and manufacturing illterests of the 
EnglisIl people, was anotller of Napoleon's mis- 
takes. Had Napoleon in 1813 retired from the 
contest in Spain, b_e could have availed Ilimself, 
for the campaign about to open in Germany, of 
a very large arnlY of veteran troops, and could 
have s!)are(l France and her dependencies the 
great sacrifices which he. demanded and which 
they so generollsly made. Had Ile, before call- 
ing upon the EUlpire to put forth its strength 
again in another war, repealed the continental 
blockade, frankly announcing its failure as a 
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war measure, he would have done mucll to rec.. 
oncile tIle people to the really llecessary step of 
a new campaign in Germany. He would thus 
have shown to France and Holland, Italy and 
western Germany, with the clearness and point 
,vhicll the crisis demanded, the real nature of the 
impending contest. Stripped of the two most 
unfortunate accessories of the Spanish war and 
the continelltal system, the question was, whether 
the old régil1
e sllould be restored throughout 
,vestern Europe under the lead of the Russian 
autocrat and tlle Prussian lring. Had tl1is Sill- 
gle issue been clearly offered, and 11ad Napo- 
leon, recognizing tIle gTavity of the situation, 
devoted himself to the task thus presented, and 
only to that, tIle Empire would easily llave 
maintailled itself agaillst the coalition. 
TIle new gralld army, organized to take the 
place of the one that had perished in Russia, 
numbered some 270,000 men. It was no doubt 
organized as well as an army can be orgallized 
in three montIls, but tllat is not saying mucll. 
The skeletons of the regiments were indeed com- 
posed of old soldiers. WIlen, as frequently hap- 
pened, the survivors of the Russian campaign 
did not number enough for tllis purpose, veter- 
ans from regiments serving in Spain or elsewhere 
were imported. The list of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers being thus filled, with, in most 
cases, a certain llumber of private soldiers drawn 
from the regimental dépots at Ilome, the con" 
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scription fllrllisIled the rest of tIle rank and file. 
The army was to be ready by tIle nliddle of 
April, and it is easy to see tllat tIle Inass of tIle 
private soldiers lllust llave llad very insufficient 
instruction. Napoleon himself specially p!'e- 
scribed the tactics ,vhich were to be taught to 
the recruits. Besides tIle manual of arms, a few 
simple manæuvres, such as forming square to re- 
sist cavalry and tIle like, ,vere to OCClIPY all their 
attentioll ill the few weeks allotted :for drill. 
TIle Gllard ,vas reconstituted elltirely :from vet- 
eran soldiers, largely takell from regiments ,vllich 
llad not served in Russia, but it llunlbered less 
tllall 20,000 men. All extraordinary amoullt of 
artillery accompallied tIle arlny, Napoleon recog- 
llizillg tIle fact tllat tIle presence of a battery is 
a great nloral support to ra"T infantry. Cavalry 
,vas lacking; but some good troops ,vere brougllt 
from Spain. 
During the winter and early spring tIle French 
forces llllder tIle Viceroy I1ad retired before the 
enenlY from step to step, until in April, 1813, 
they ,vere on tIle balll{s of tIle Elbe. Saxony 
hacl been evacuatecl, and tIle allies were endeav- 
orillg to secure its adIlesioll in tIle cI"llsade 
against Napoleon. TIle attitllde of Allstria ,vas 
equivocal. 
Suddellly, in the last days of April, the Eln- 
peror al)peared at tIle Ilead of the new army, alld 
marclled at once on Leipsic. 'Vitll all alldacity 
whicl1 disclosecl a very different tenl})er from 
14 
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that which prevailed in the Prussian army seven 
years before, the allies 
ttacked Napoleon on 
the 2d of May, on the great plaill bet,veen 
Lützen and Leipsic. But after a sanguinary 
contest they were compelled to retire, and Napo- 
leon in a few days elltered Dresdell. Follo,villg 
up llis advantage, tIle Emperor came up ,vitll tIle 
allied forces at Bautzen near the Austrian froll- 
tier. Here the enemy had takell a strollg posi- 
tiOll. Napoleon no,v had his troops all in hand. 
On tIle 21st of May he attacked the allies in 
front, and sent Ney with a large corps to turn 
tlleir rigllt flank. The operation was on the 
whole successful. Owing, however, to the neces- 
sarily isolated character of the movement pre- 
scribed to Ney, and probably also to the fact 
that he felt that he could not count with cer- 
tainty upon his inexperienced troops, that officer 
did not dare to avail himself fully of his oppor- 
tunity, and the results of the battle were by no 
means what they might 11ave been. 
Tllus fnr, however, Napoleon had accomplished 
quite as much as lIe could reasonably have ex- 
pected. The allied invasion of tIle Empire had 
been checked; the Russian and Prussian armies 
had been defeated and driven back. Napoleon 
had a large superiority of force. It was plain 
that if Austria remained neutral,.the new coali- 
tion was doolned. 
But Austria recognized to the full tIle ad. 
vantage slle possessed. Napoleon was at that 
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time in no C011ditioll to figllt all the tIlree po,vers 
together. His army was too small alld too 
poorly discil)linecl for any suell tasl\: as tIlat. 
Hence the Allstriall cabinet felt that they could 
exact a price for tIle neutrality of Austria. It 
was not an exorbitant price; it was, sllbstan- 
tially, the restoratioll of ,vllat had been talrell 
from Austria in Poland, Illyria, and Germany as 
a consequence of her disastrous campaign of 
1809. Bllt to Napoleoll tIlese demands seemed 
most unwarranted. TIle treaty of Vienna had 
IlOt been broken. France had given Austria no 
ground of offence. 1\Ietternich did not pretend 
there was any caSllS belli. He simply said: 
" Weare strong, stronger tIlan YOll suppose; we 
want these provinces back; if you do not give 
them up we shall join your enemies, and we shall 
be too many for you." SUCll language ,vas in- 
tolerable to Napoleon. He regarded it as an out 
and out tllreat, - that it assulned tIlat he, Napo- 
leol1, could be intimidated into resigllillg terri- 
tory wllicIl llad become his by valid treaties. 
To his mil1d tIle attitude of Russia alld Prllssia 
was far more intelligible. He recog"nized that 
tlley Ilad good grounds for llostility. He could 
understand and appreciate tlleir positioll. Rus- 
sia had her invasioll to avenge. Prussia since 
J éna had never been treated as an equal; she 
naturally desired to recover ller })osition as a 
great po,ver. But tllat A1JBtria, ,vitll ,vllom he 
llad so recently beell conllected by a marriage 
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alliance, sllould tal{e advantage of Ilis misfo
 
tunes, and, ,vitllout any allegation evell of a 
breach of good faith 011 llis part, should exact a 
price for not joining in the crusade against him, 
this was to him irritating to the last degree. It 
was a repetition of Austria's conduct in 1809, 
when, witllout the least excuse, she attacked llim 
simply because he was embarrassed in Spain. 
Mortifyillg, llowever, as it migllt have been 
for Napoleon to yield to such demands as these, 
it ,vas clearly for tIle interest of his Empire to 
mal{e these concessions. After all, it ,vas natural 
that Austrian statesmen sllould embrace the 
first opportunity of recovering the seaports on 
the Adriatic. Here, in all probability, lay the 
stress of the Austrian demands. Had Napoleon 
yielded the Illyrian provinces, he could witllout 
mucll doubt have arranged everything else. 
Tllen, Austria's neutrality secured, the defeat of 
tIle Russian and Prllssian coalition was morally 
certain. Russia had by no means recovered so 
fully as France had from the losses of tIle pre- 
ceding year. Prussia's new organization llad so 
far yielded but a moderate army. TIle cllallces 
,vere two to one that by tIle 1st of September 
Napoleon could occupy Berlin, relieve Dantzic, 
and reënter Warsaw. 
Instead of taking this course, so manifestly 
demanded by ordinary prudence as well as by a 
sense of public duty, he allowed llis indignation 
at tIle attitude of Austria to direct llis policy. 
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He accepted, indeed, tIle offer of Inediation ,vIlich 
Austria made, and agreed to tIle armistice ,vIlicil 
sIle proposed. In fact, he did llot feel himself 
strollg enough in l\iay to witilstand a coalition of 
the tilree great powers. B1It he contilluecl llis 
preparations for ,var, in tIle Ilope that Austria, 
when later in tIle season she canle to see the 
magnitude of 11is armamellts, ,vould recede from 
Iler selfisll attitude, and keep the peace ,vitilout 
beillg paid for it. He also calculated tilat, if 
she should act the contrary part, he would, by 
tIle tinle tIle armistice termillated, have a force 
ac1equate to all enlergellcies. 
Hence, instead of buying off Austria by Inak- 
Íl1g tIle moderate concessiollS wilicil slle c1e- 
manded as tIle price of her lleutrality, and fillisll- 
ing tIle contest as speedily as possible \vith the 
enfeebled alld discollraged forces of tIle Czar 
and tIle King, lIe cllose to tempt fortune by en- 
gaging in an uneqllal contest against the three 
nations combilled. Of the certaill losses ancl 
miseries of sllch a gigantic struggle, he appar- 
ently took no Ileed. Of defeat, alld of the dis- 
astrous consequellces of defeat to the popllla- 
tions ,vIlo had, llnder his gllidance, beglIn a new 
career in political and sorial life, Ile took Ilis 
cIlance. To Ilis luinel, it is true, tllere ,vas small 
probability of llis being beaten; and ,viti} Aus- 
terlitz, J éna, antI Friedland to look back IIp 011, 
,vIlO can wonder at llis feeling? Y et it is al øo 
most illconlprehensible that he should llave left 
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out of tIle account, as he certainly did, all tIle 
cOllsiderations wllicll made a speedy termillatioll 
of the ,var most desirable, - tIle exhaustioll of 
Fr
nce and her allies, the discontent arising from 
the constant conscriptions, tIle suffering caused 
by the bloclrade, the miseries caused by such 
tremendous wars, and above all the dispropor- 
tionate importance to the French Empire of re- 
taining the IIIyrian provinces cOlnpared with 11av- 
ing Austria added to the coalition. Notlling but 
an inordinate reliance on the use of force, a pro- 
fessional soldier's forgetfulness of the blessings 
of peace, a gambler's willinglless to risk every- 
thing on the issue of a battle, and a wholly in- 
adequate appreciation of tIle importance of tIle 
preservation of the Empire, and of tIle conse- 
quent duty of preventing any dangerous com- 
billation against its integrity, can account for 
Napoleon's course at tIlis juncture. 
When tIle armistice terminated in the middle 
of AUgllst, Allstria had joined the coalition. 
Napoleon llad indeed largely increased his army. 
He had also been able to iluprove sOl1Ie,vIlat the 
drill and discipline of his troops. But the army 
was a poor one. TIle l1Ien were too young and 
too green. Tilere ,vere a great many illex})eri- 
ellCe(1 officers. NevertIleless Napoleon, as llsual, 
desl)ised llis enemies. His own milid was as 
fertile as ever in plans, anù Ile looked for great 
results. 
You all know how fatally Ilis expectations 
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were disappointed. I have not time to tellllo,v 
the brilliallt success at Dresden ,vhich follo,ved 
close 011 the termination of tIle armistice, was 
succeeded by tIle four crushing defeats of Van- 
damnle, Oudinot, Macdollald, and Ney, and ho,v 
the remainder of the arnlY, ullder Napoleon him- 
self, sadly climinished in strength and confidence, 
and largely outnumbered by its foes, was de- 
feated and discomfited ill tIle great battle of 
Leipsic, and driven across tIle Rllille. 
But perhaps you do 110t all of you }{now tllat 
Napoleon was so insanely confidellt of success 
that he llad at the time of tIle battle of Leil)sic 
nearly 200,000 lnen ill tIle various fortresses alld 
fortified towns of GermallY, the larger part of 
wllom could, had lIe so ordered, have been fight- 
ing under his eye in that tremendous struggle. 
Had they been there, the result might very pos- 
sibly have .been different. It is true tilat if Na- 
poleon's plans of campaign had turned out well, 
these garrisolls would llave secured for him all 
tIle strategic points in llorthern Germany. But 
to deprive Ilimself of the services of such a nlass 
of troops whell tile fate of his Empire ,vas 
trembling in tIle balallce, Ollly tllat Sllccess, if he 
won it, migilt be Inore (lecisive, is sncll reckless 
alld illsensate COll(luct tliat it is illll}ossible to 
speak of it ,vitIl mo(leration. 'Vhell lIe crossed 
tIle RIline also, lIe left large garrisons in tIle 
inlportant l)laces, so tllat ,vllen lIe retllrlle(l in 
tile s!Jring lIe nligllt find tllem ready to his halIde 
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This is tIle conduct of a gambler. The crisis 
was indeed a grave Olle; it needed that all tIle 
available resources of the Empire should be con- 
centrated. Yet Napoleon scattered them. III 
SIJain and nortllern GermallY were armies that 
would have amply sufficed to gllard the Rlline 
frontier from invasion. But to Napoleon's mind 
sucll extreme measures were uncalled for. It 
was impossible, he felt, that lIe sllould not suc- 
ceed, in tIle end, in beating Scllwartzenberg and 
Blücher, and then, of wllat iUlmense advantage 
would be the possession of Hamburg and Dres- 
den and Magdeburg and Dantzic ! 
N otlling can show more clearly than this 110w 
thorougilly he regarded tIle ,vhole thing as a 
game; a game of war, to be sure, but still a 
game; and Ilow completely he lost the character 
of monarcll, of the defender of the integrity of 
the states composing the Empire, in that of a 
mere general of an army, and a most recklessly 
imprudent general too. The manifest want of 
serious appreciation of his real position during 
tIle years 1813 and 1814 seems to indicate in 
Napoleon a deplorable and radical defect in mind 
and character. It does not seem to me to show 
what we call nloral perversity, so 111uch as an 
inability to grasp the essential conditions of the 
problem, which in any ordinary man of the world 
we sIlould be surprised to find, combined ,vith a 
total deficiency in tllat sobriety and seriousness 
with wllich a man of strong cllaracter deals "ritb 
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great emergencies. He seems to have been inca. 
pable of listening to the dictates of prudence, of 
COllllliOll sense. Still less did he appreciate tllat 
a ruler is, in a true and real sense, a trllstee for 
his people; and that risl{s, wllich, to an individ- 
ual or to a soldier of fortune, are permissible 
enough, are ,vllolly out of place when tlley put 
at 11azard tIle destillies of states. 
The rest of our story is soon told. Napo- 
leon's part in it is characterized tllroughout by 
an obstinate alld reckless reliallce on Inilitary 
Sllccess as tIle only means of escape from tIle 
(lifficulties wllicll envirolled IlÌm. Peace, and an 
honorable peace, 11e migllt 11ave llad ,vllen 11e 
,vanted it. In fact, the Emperor Francis was far 
fronl being desirous to ruin llinl; he was satisfied 
witll llaving regained for his country 11er allcient 
predominance in southern Gerlnany and Italy. 
Alexander would have willingly retired on his 
laurels. It was only in the Prllssian camp that 
the desire to pllsh tIle war to tIle bitter end was 
manifested. Tllus, after Leipsic, Napoleon was 
offered peace on terms ",.llicll wOllld 11ave left 
France bOllnded by tIle Rlline, Belgium beillg 
included in tIle French frontier. Tllese ternlS 
11e Jlad the incredible folly to reject. He was 
counting on tIle tllree or four 111011tllS of ,,,inter 
. in ,vllich to bring out a 11e'v arlny. But tIle 
allies did not give 11im the time he needed. III 
Janllary of 1814 tlleir arillies crossed tllP Rlline. 
Not much, of course, llad been accolllplished 
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at tllis date by Napoleon towards a reorganiza- 
tion of his shattered forces. What little could 
be done after such terrible disasters and mistakes, 
,vas certainly done, but meantime French terri- 
tory ,vas being occupied. Not only were Alsace 
and Lorraine invaded, but on the soutilern fron'" 
tier also, Lord Wellington had crossed the Pyr- 
enees. 
Of tIle resolute, daring, brilliant figllt tilat 
Napoleon made in the winter and early spring 
of 1814, - of Brienne, Champ Aubert, Montmi- 
rail, Montereau, - I have not the time to speal{. 
N or would it be possible for us to follow the 
complicated movements of tllis remarl{able cam- 
paign ill a lecture. Admire, however, as much 
as we may, tIle indomitable spirit of tIle man, 
his ullfaltering nerve, 11is clear jlldgment, 11is 
untiring activity, his great skill, 11is daring cour- 
age, we cannot but recogllize that durillg this 
wllole period he was playing tIle part of a mere 
military man, he ,vas totally ignoring the duties 
of a ruler of states. It is true that the Great 
Frederic was at times, during the Seven Years 
War, well-nigll as hard pllslled as Napoleon, and 
that no tllougllt of givillg way ever entered 
his iron soul; and he finally sllcceeded ill hold- 
in.g his own. SllCll an example nlay wellilave 
had an influence in shaping tIle lille of con- 
duct which Napoleon proposed to llimself. Be 
that as it may, it remains true, tllat dllrillg tllis 
very campaign in France, offers of peace were 
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repeatedly made wllich would at any rate have 
saved France from the terrible misfortune of hav- 
ing Iler form of governmellt settled for her by 
her enelllies, a misfortune which was destined to 
bear its bitter fruit to sllcceeding gelleratiolls ill 
revolutioll after revolution. But Napoleoll llad 
chosen Ilis rôle, aild he stuck to it. If fortulle 
favored his military conlbinations, lIe ,vould come 
Ollt of the COlltest ,vith flyillg colors; lIe ,vould 
IIOt llave cOlllprolllised tIle hOllor of the Hag, 1101' 
have yielded a foot of soil wllich Frallce had ever 
owned; if the fates were agai11st him, it would 
be said of him tllat he had made a brave and 
skilful defence, aud that France, 11aving' been 
overpowered by numbers, llad not lost 11er proud 
name. Suffice it to say, tllat all that a military 
man could do to defend 11is country against ill- 
vasion with the utterly inadeq11ate force, ,vI1icll, 
o,ving to his reckless and illsa11e folly in failin.g 
to witlldraw 11is garrisons fron1 Gerll1any and llis 
armies from Spain, ,vas all that relllained to hilll 
to use ag'ainst tIle allies, ,vas done. The questioll, 
ho,vever, being in Nal)oleoll's llands a purely 
military Olle, and all his skill not sufficillg to 
supply 11is wofullack of resources, tIle inevitable 
termination at lengtll came, lllore unexpectedly 
to llinl, IJrobabl}r, tllall to anyone else. Paris 
surreu(lered 011 tIle 30tII of 
Iarcll, alld tIle ,val" 
was over. TIle Elnpire of Nal)oleoll llad fallen.. 
It only l'enlaille(l for tIle cOllqllerors to (leci(le 
wl1at ,vas to becollle of Frallce and of Napoleon 
himself. 
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THE RETURN FROM ELBA. 


IT is April, 1814. The allied armies are 
quartered in Paris. Blücher and Schwartzen- 
berg and Barclay de Tolly, generals whose names 
the Parisians have hitherto connected only with 
tIle far-off battlefields of J éna and tützen and 
Dresden and Smolensk and Borodillo, may now 
be seen riding in the Cllalnps Elysées and vis- 
iting tlleir camps in tIle Bois de Boulogne. The 
good people of France are indignant with the 
Emperor for having permitted by Ilis reckless 
conduct such a retribution as tIlis, and no won- 
der. TIle allied sovereigns, for the Czar Alex- 
ander alld the King of Prussia are with their 
troops, are beset witIl suggestions and advice 
from the partisans of the old monarchy. They 
are assured tllat France is weary of Napoleon 
and his endless wars, ancl desires notIling better 
than a return to the old, sound, conservative 
régin
e of the ancient dynasty. 
In a certain sense tllere was a great deal of 
trlltIl in tIlis. All classes were tired of ,var. 
Everybody felt tIle llumiliation of defeat and 
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invasion. TIlere never llad been any interest ill 
the Sl)anish ,val', and fe,v llad ever beell hardy 
enollgll to jllstify it. TIle ,val' ,vitIl Rllssia ,vas 
generally cOllsidere(1 as the cause of tIle l)resent 
calamities, and tIle fact tllat it was, to say tIle 
least of it, quite as much tIle work of Alexander 
as of Napoleon, was not known; to all appear- 
ance it had looked like a "Tanton invasion of a 
cOlIntry ,vith whicIl France might have been 3:nd 
ought to have been at peace. In addition to 
the condemnation of Napoleon's course in respect 
to Spaill and RlIssia, tIlere Ilad no, v come to be 
felt the most bitter indignation at his reckless- 
ness and obstinacy ill refusing tIle Il01lorable alld 
advalltag'eous offers of peace whicll llad been 
made to Ililn durillg the year that had l)assed. 
In short, tilere could be no d01Ibt that tIle coun- 
try condelnned tIle foreigll policy ,vIlicil Na!Jo- 
leon llad latterly pursued, ,vIlich, as people justly 
thOllgIlt, llad led directly to tIle humiliation of 
France. 
It ,vas, 110,vever, no less trlle, tIlat, apart from 
this, tIle people were contellt "\vitll the existing 
government. TIle great body of tIle middle and 
lo"\ver classes feared and detested a return of tIle 
Bourbons and tIle allcient tnoblesse. The army 
was still devoted to tIle Emperor. TIle llpper 
classes felt tIlat they Ilad more to lose tllan to 
gain by a cllallge of dynast)". Oilly tIle fanatics 
in tIle calIse of divine rigIlt really demallded LOllis 
X VIII. as the logical sequellce of the fall of tIle 
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usurper and the close of the revolutionary period. 
But this party was naturally in an hour like this 
the most jubilant and the most noisy. Moreover, 
it had the ear of the great persollages whose 
word was to determine what was to be done. 
In an evil hour Alexallder listened to their 
suggestions. He decided, and his allies readily 
acquiesced, that the powers would not treat with 
Napoleon. It was a most Ulljust, a most unwar- 
ranted, and a most unfortunate decision. What 
was it to tllem what should be tIle government 
of France? Far better would it have been if 
they had confined tilemseives to exacting from 
Napoleon such a peace as they had a right to ex- 
act, and had thell left hin1 to settle his accounts 
as best he might ,vitI} the French people. He 
,vould in that event have had to stand tIle natu- 
ral consequences of his mistakes, of his perver- 
sity, of his blindness to the true interests of Ilis 
country, of 11is wilful and obstinate preference of 
a militarv solution of the difficulties wIlich had 
eI 
surrounded him to ,viser and more peaceful meth- 
ods of escape. By thus distinguishing hinl from 
the country which lIe represented, tlley exhibited 
their mortal fear lest his genius might some day 
reassert itself and restore to France SOllIe portion 
at least of her former glory. TIley forced hiln 
to abdicate, tilus freeing him at once from the 
burdens and difficulties, wilich as a disappointed 
and defeated monarcIl he would have had to en. 
counter at every step of the llew path of quiet- 
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ness and moderation in ,vhicIl alone it was possi- 
ble at tIlat tilHe for France to walk. But to meet 
alId to bear tllese clifficulties aild burdells could 
not but Ilave been wholesome both for France 
alld Iler Emperor. The process of readjllstment, 
of reconciliation, would Ilave been doubtless a 
disagreeable process, but it would have been a 
normal and necessary one, and there was no rea- 
son ,vhy the allied powers should have under- 
taken to prevent its taking place by arbitrarily 
relieving NalJoleon from the cares and duties 
alId responsibilities of continuillg to govern a 
state to which IIis own folly and obstinacy had 
brougIlt so many calamities. 
TIlen, if Napoleon was to be ignored, there 
was notIling else to do but to restore the Bour- 
bons. But ,vhat a responsibility ,vas involved in 
taking tIlis course! It was lllore tllan twenty 
years since tIle Bourbons had been detllroned, 
and the king alld queen put to death. Durillg 
tIlat time, tIle Frencll people had lived under 
alId become profoundly attaclled to a system of 
tIlillgS 'v IlicIl ,vas in all respects tIle opposite of 
tIlat kno,vn as tIle old régirJ
e. TIle differences 
between tIle new system and the old, as I Ilave 
puinte(l out before, were fundamental. The 
basis of the one ,vas eqllality, of tIle other, privi- 
lege. The new system had been accepted by the 
French people. Embodied in tIle Code Napo- 
leon, it llad connected itself ,vith all tIle affairs 
of life, alld had regulated and goverlled the re- 
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lations of the shop, the factory, the family, and 
tIle state for more than t,venty years. It is 
true, no one at this mOlnent proposed to abol- 
ish the Code. But if the Bourbolls were to be 
restored, the principle of divine rigIlt and of 
privilege must COlne back ,vith tilem. And who 
could tell ,vhat revolutionary catastropiles might 
not be the result of tilus forcibly reintroducing a 
principle ,vIlich Ilad been so deliberately and for 
so long a time rejected? 
TIle allied sovereigns took this responsibility 
of cilanging the government of France. One 
recomlnendation tilat this course 11ad was, un- 
doubtedly, that it appeared to termillate tIle long 
conflict tilat, beginning witil tIle Frencll Revolu- 
tion ill 1789, had gone on ullder Napoleon, be- 
t,veen tIle old and the ne,v order of tilings, by 
tIle definitive, tIle cOlnplete, triumpil of the cause 
of legitimacy and of privilege. 
The restoratioll of tIle Bourbons necessaríly 
involved the exile of Napoleon. The govern- 
ment never existed that could have put up "\vith 
Nal)oleon Bonaparte as a subject, a mere private 
citizen. For him to remaill in France was mani- 
festly impossible. Tllere was notlling left bIlt 
exile. And it must be admitted that tIle victori- 
ous powers treated their fallen antag'onist with 
consideration when they assigned to him tIle lit- 
tle island of Elba as tIle place of Ilis residence. 
It was, however, as anyone migilt have seen, a 
very un,vise tIling to do, for at Elba tIle fallen 
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Emperor cOllld receive all the Ellropean news as 
easily as cOlIIel the Em!)eror Frallcis at Vienna 
or tIle Czar AIexau(ler at St. Petersbllrg. Alld 
it ougllt to have been considered, tllat it ,vas go- 
ing to prove impossible for tIle Bourbons fully to 
satisfy tIle people of France. Ho,v could the 
exiles of twenty years be expected to beconle rec- 
onciled to the ne,v order of things to which all 
Frenchmen but the exiles had become irrevoca- 
bly attaciled? How were tIle returning nobility 
to be treated? 'V ere the lands, which had beer
 
forfeited years ago, and wilicil Ilad since passed 
frolll purchaser to purchaser alid fronl father to 
son, to be restored to tlleir orig'illal OWllers? 
Ho,v was tIle army to be treated? How were 
tIle Prillce of Condé and tIle Duke of Berry 
likely to get on with tIle Duke of Elcllingell and 
tIle Prince of Essling? TIle future of France 
was fllli of doubt. Not tIle least elemellt in tllis 
llncertaillt)
 consisted ill tIle ,yell-knowll cllarac- 
teristic of tIle BOllrbon family, tllat ill all its 
twenty years of exile, it had learned notiling and 
Ilad forgotten llOtilillg. And ill an}"r of tIle 
epochs of dissatisfactioll ,vIlich were III orally cer- 
tain to occur, how easy would it be for Napoleon 
to return frolll Elba? 
N evertIleIess, ill spite of these llgly probabili co 
ties, to Elba was Napoleon sent, and LOllis XVIII. 
commenced Ilis reigll. At first, as was natural, 
every tIling lookeel well for tIle new monarcll. 
The sense of relief from tIle illternlillable wars 
15 
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counted, of course, for much in this happy pros- 
pect. Tllen the restoration of peace brougllt 
,vitil it ill some quarters, at allY rate, tIle restora" 
tion of trade, and all influx of foreign travellers. 
The new monarch ,vas a gracious and well-mean- 
ing man. He yielded his own prejudices so far 
as to give his people a parliamentary constitu- 
tion. He early saw the impracticability of sat- 
isfying the (lemands of tIle extreme royalists. 
Sooner than disturb existillg titles, he diminisiled 
tIle state lands by grants to tIle needy nobility. 
DOllbtless he tried his best. 
But the position was one wllicll he never 
should have been called llpon to occupy. It was 
impossible for any man, no matter wllat his abil- 
ity or his good purposes might be, to fill the 
throne of France at that time with satisfaction 
to the people of France. It does not make us 
view the reckless conduct of Napoleon in any 
more favorable light certainly, when we consider 
that it was due so largely to his folly that the 
normal political developmellt of France was thus 
arrested, and its course turned, to a greater or 
less extent, into the discarded cilanneis of eigIl- 
teenth century politics. Y et so it was. The 
king might try conscientiously to fulfil Ilis duty, 
but, do what lle ,vould, tIle fact that he and 
tllose about him represented ideas and principles 
which France had long ago rejected, tilat tlley 
were utterly out of sym})atilY ,vitll the views alld 
aims which were so (lear to tIle great mass of the 
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French people, cOllld not but make it impossible 
for Louis to obtaill a hold UI)on the national 
affectioll and esteenl. 
Naturally ellollgll, the army was especially 
dissatisfied ,vitll the lle,v government. The 
royal dukes rallked everybody else, of course; 
and ill addition to the irritation ,vhich all 
Frencllmen felt at distinction of any killd being 
tIle perquisite of mere birtil was tIle peculiar 
grievance always felt by military men ,vhen offi- 
cers ,vho have never seen tIle face of the enemy 
are placed above the veterans of many cam- 
paigns. Anyone in the least acquainted with 
the stanclard of feeling on such subjects wllicll 
prevails among military men the world over can 
understalld that it was impossible that tIle sol- 
diers of Napoleon silould not Ila'Te felt tIle tran- 
sition to tIle régil1
e of tIle Bourbons irksome 
and well-nigil illsllpportable. And tllis may well 
have happened without any special fault on tIle 
part of Louis or Ilis ministers. III addition, 
Ilo,vever, to tllese general causes of dissatisfac- 
tion, tilere were otllers. TIle reduction of tIle 
arlny, a measure really unavoidable, could not 
but render the governlnent unpopular ,vitil tilose 
officers ,vllo were thus sUllllnarily discllarged 
from service. Then tllere was more or less of 
suspicion of and hostility to tIle old and tried 
clliefs, ,vllicll ,vas fiercely resented ll0t only by 
tilenl but by tIle arnlY generally. 
During the year 1814, some 200,000 Frellcll 
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soldiers returned to Frallce from foreign for- 
tresses alld garrisolls. Tilese nlell could 110t be- 
lieve that tIle Enl!JerOr could Ilave beell over- 
thrown ,vithout tIle iIlterventioll of traitors. 
Tiley knew nothing of the silare ,vllicil Napo- 
leon's obstinacy and recklessness Ilad had in 
bringing about the deplorable catastroplle. 
TIley ,vere above all things anxious for anotiler 
trial of strengtil between France and her ene- 
. 
lUles. 
The ne'v government also made the mistake 
of interfering with tIle judiciary. It Ilndertook 
Oil various pretexts to get rid of a great many 
judges, and to fill their places by men belong.: 
ing to the reactionary party. The suspicions of 
people were aroused lest tIle well understood 
laws of tIle land silould be administered in a 
sense contrary to their plain meaning. 
TIle retllrned emigrants, whose services to the 
royal family Ilad givell them a ready access to 
tIle throlle, were naturally tilorougilly distrusted 
by the nation, and they did not seek to diminisll 
this feeling by their moderation either of lan- 
guage or bellavior. They 10lldly urged the un- 
doing of all the work of the Revolution. TIley 
wantonly revived the memory of ancient ani- 
mosities. Among other pieces of folly, they 
persuaded the king to ennoble the family of 
Georges Cadoudal, wllo llad suffered deatll in 
1804 for llaving consl)ired against tIle life of tIle 
First Conslll. They even undertook to disturh 
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tlle settlemellt witll tIle Churcll effected by tIle 
Concordat. TIley persecuted the bisholJS wllo 
Ilad accelJted tIlat ,vise measure and Ilad for ten 
years faitllfully acted under it. TIley gave tIle 
worel to tIlose priests, retllrned emigrants and 
otllers, of wIlom there ,vere many in France, ill 
wIlose ,veak nlillds the cause of tIle CllllrcIl ,vas 
inextricably COlltused witll tIle cause of tIle BOllr- 
bOllS, to preacll a crusade against liberal ideas 
in politics, alld to llrge upon tIle government 
tIle re-adol)tion of tIle discarded system of illtol- 
eran"ce in matters of faith and worship. In fact 
110thillg was left undone ,vhicll cOllld tellel to 
alarm tIle good people of France in regard to 
the !)ermanence of tIle fundamental institlltiollS 
and reforms, ,vhicIl, acquired at so much ex- 
pense in tIle great Revolution, and consolidated 
by Napoleon, had been tIle calIse and cOlldition 
of so mucIl prosl)erity and COlltentlnent. 
BIlt, I hear some one say, LOllis XVIII. 
was 110t an absolute monarch, like Napoleon, 
but a king ,vllose po,vers \vere in sonle sort linl- 
ited by a constitlltion. He governed by llleans 
of a ll1ini1;try, alld by a ministry ,vllicll III lIst 
find its sUI)port in a Parlialnent. Here is a 
great iml)rovenlent, certainly, over tIle go'
erll- 
Inent of Nal)oleon. France Ollg'llt to llave beell 
COlltent. 
TIlis criticisnl, tllough speciolls, is ill reality 
not SOUll(l. Let us grant at once an(} freely 
that the goverllmellt of LOllis XVIII. reseulbled 
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in its essential features the government of Eng- 
land; and furtIlermore, tllat tIle governmellt of 
Ellgland was a freer goverllment tllall tllat of 
Frallce lInder Napoleon. But the institutions 
of Great Britain were based on class distinctiolls 
and privileges ,vhich were the abllorrellce of 
tIle Frellch people. The fundamental tIling in 
France was equality before the law. If tllis be 
preserved, most Frencllmell cared littlé tIlell and 
care little to-day wllo administers the goverll- 
mente If, on the cOlltrary, tllis is endangered, 
Frallce at once becomes agitated, restless, and 
ripe for revolt. No parliamentary representa- 
tion is accepted as a compensatioll for any dis- 
turbance of tllis fundamental principle. The 
new parliament was all very well, of course, but 
not having been evolved naturally in the course 
of the nation's political growtll, having in fact 
been granted as a sort of offset for tIle infrac- 
tiolls of tIle principle of eqllality necessarily in- 
volved in the returll of the Bourbons, it was 
wortll but little either to the royal family as a 
recommendation of the old régirJ
e, or to the 
French people as a means of political .edllcation. 
The difficulties with which the Bourbon dy- 
llasty Ilad to contelld ,vere in trlltll practically 
inslll)erable. TIley ,vere not tIle ordinary diffi- 
culties of all new governmellts. Changes like 
tllose whicll France passed tllrougll from 1789 
to tIle establisllment of tIle Em!)ire ill 1804 are, 
in a certain real 
ellse, the results of a process of 
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evolutioll. TIley may, eacll sllccessive one of 
them, have tlleir peculiar difficulties, but, for 
the time being, eacll fulfils its natural, tll011gh 
perlla}Js transient, work. Bllt tIle iml)osition by 
force upon an indepelldellt llatioll of a form of 
governlnent for ,vllicll its politicalilistory llas in 
110 ,vise fitted it, nay even, ,vllich ill the evolu- 
tion of its political life it has defillitively re- 
jected, is to lay UI)on the admillistrators of that 
government tasks whicll tlley cannot acconlplish, 
and to sllbject the nation to a yoke against 
which it will inevitably rebel. 
Added to these causes wllich so profoundly 
disturbed France was the unpopularity to which 
the government was no doubt ulldeservedly sub- 
jected, arising from tIle lIard terlns in11)osed on 
France by tIle allied po"rers. TIle Inillistry llad 
done tlleir best, unqllestionably; for it ,vas of 
COllrse for the interest of the government to ob- 
tain for France all the territory alld colonies tllat 
tIle allied powers could be induced to cOllcede. 
But many of tlleir reasonable expectations aild 
demands were disappointed. 
Another ground for discontent existed ill the 
unavoidable depression in French manufactllr- 
illg indllstries, reslllting frolll tllro,ving opell the 
market to EIlglisll goods. TIle declaratioll of 
peace operate(llilre a sudden alld total cllang'e ill 
a tariff, and brought ruill, or at least telll!)Orary 
stagnation, in to many llitllerto proSI)erOllS dis" 
tricts. 
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Napoleon's exile I1ad, as I llave poi11ted Ollt, 
exempted him froln the task, \vIlicIl by g
ood 
rights should llave fallell upon him, of stallding 
IIp against these complaillts and criticisms, and 
doing his best to repair these misfortunes. But, 
influenced partly by fear of his ever active 
sword, and partly by a desire to terminate tIle 
long crusade against the Revolution alld Revolu- 
tionary principles by restorillg the ancient tl1rone 
of the Bourbons in the spot ,vhere tIle Revolu- 
tion had its origin, tIle allied po,vers committed 
the mistake of relievillg tIle fallen Elnperor 
from the necessity of facing tIle obloqllY ,vIlich 
his recent terrible mistakes had dra,vl1 11}) 011 
him, of going on witIl tIle government of the 
country in spite of Ilis diminished prestige, alld 
of working out for France relief from tIle evils 
which his reckless course Ilad bro1lght upon her. 
As it was, all the complaints were laid at the 
door of Louis. Napoleon, in exile, driven from 
his country by his country's foes, became a 
greater hero than ever. To llim all eyes were 
turned. Not only was the army to a mall la- 
menting its great chief, but the bulk of the 
people, in(lignant, anlazed, and enraged at tIle 
steps whicil tIle Bourbon governmellt was talr- 
ing in tIle directioll of a discarded past, and 
still more alarmed at tIle prospect of the f1lture, 
looked wistfully across tIle l\Iediterranean for 
the return of llim ,vIlo alone hat} knO'YII IlO\V 
both to curb the passiollS of tIle Revoilition alid 
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to give to tIle people of France the eqllal, lib- 
eral, jllst, alld hUlllar-.e la,vs ,,-hiell \yere tIle 
dearly bougllt acquisitions of her great convul
 
Slons. 
Of all tllis Napoleon was perfectly cognizant. 
He llad 11is friends everywllere in France. From 
the begilllling he 11ael seen that he would soon 
be ,vanteel. He kllew that every mOlltll would 
brillg greater difficulties to the Bourboll goverll- 
mellt. The only questioll ,vas, ,vhether tIle tinle 
for llinl had come. 'Vllether he hastelled llis 
departlIre by fears of beillg removed to SOUle 
distallt place, I do not kllo,v. Such fears ,vere 
cert
inly not ,vitllout fOUlldatioll. TIle allied 
l)o"'"ers ill tIle Congress of Viellila ""ere debating 
wlletller or IlOt to depose 
i llrat, altllollgll lIe 11ad 
retired from tIle Frencll alliance some nlolltlls 
before' tIle filIal catastroplle, llnder a solemn as- 
surallce fronl Allstria tllat llis tllrolle Sl1011ld not 
be disturbed. In all probability, when tIle Con- 
gress had got tIlrougll ,vith tIle vexed questions 
of Saxony and Poland, tlleir disputes about 
,vllicll brougilt thelll to tIle brink of anotller 
,val", they would talre up the qllestion of Napo- 
leon's residence, aIle} it is hardly l)ossible to sup- 
pose tllat lIe would llave been pernlitted to retain 
Elba. At any rate, lle solved tllis question for 
lliulself, and Oil the 1st of l\Iarcll, 1815, lIe landed 
in the Gulf of J uall near Callnes. He had "ritl] 
hinl Drollot, Bertrand, Canlbronne, and SOllle 
1,100 mell of the Guard, witll fOlIr g'll11S. 
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There is 110 need that I sIlol1ld tell here the 
story of that ,vollderfulluarcll: llo\v tIle IJeaSallts 
brougoht provisions and transportation for tIle 
little army; how tIle villages ,velcomed tIle exile 
and tIle cities opened their gates to him; how 
generals and marshals, feeling tllelnselves bound 
by tlleir lately given oatIls to support tIle House 
of Bourbon, vainly endeavored to force tIle com- 
mon soldiers to figllt with tIleir old commallàer; 
llo,v the Emperor, witIl his customary sagacity 
and ,vith more tllan his wonted intrepidity, 
trusted himself to regiment after regiment, and 
how he was re,varded for his confidence by theil' 
unqualified devotion. Nothing like it has ever 
been seen in history. Nothing can describe it 
so well as the words of his OWll proclamation, 
written on board tIle brig ,vIlich brougllt hilll 
from Elba. "Victory," said lIe, "victory will 
advance at the full gallop; the eagle witIl the 
national colors ,vill fly fronl steeple to steeple 
even to the towers of Notre Dame." 
On tIle 7tll of March Napoleon reached Gre- 
noble; on tIle 10th he was at Lyons; 011 the 
20th he entered Paris. Of the marshals, Mas- 
séna llad remained at his post at Marseilles; 
Macdonald had vainly endeavored to get his 
troops to obey his orders and check the march 
of the Emperor; Ney, who had foolishly under- 
taken the task of fighting his former chief, had 
Ruccunlbed partly to the force of circumstances 
and partly to a natural revulsion of feelillg, and 
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had joilled him; Soult, who was then minister 
of war, 11ad kel)t his faith ,vitll the king, but 
he was no doubt glad to see Napoleon back 
again. Berthier most unaccountably follo,ved 
l\Iacdonald into Belgium, where the king had re- 
tired. Davout and Mortier, like Soult, remained 
in France and served the Emperor, as, after his 
bloodless and successful march, tlley were fully 
justified in doing. 
N ever was a revolution more complete and 
more unopposed. There was, to be sure, some 
appearance of tráuble in the south of France, 
,vhere the royalists llad many partisans, and spe- 
cially in Marseilles, the inhabitallts of ,vllicll ,vere 
bitter against Napoleon for the loss of tlleir com- 
merce during tIle past twellty years. But tllese 
outbreaks ,vere not serious; they do not deserve 
to be considered as qllalifying the statement 
which may be safely made that Frallce welcomed 
Napoleon back as the man of her clloice. 
Wherever Napoleon llad spoken on llis jour- 
ney he had annollllced that 11is policy would be 
one of peace and reform. On his establisllment 
at the Tuileries he sent messages of amity and 
of sincere acceptance of existing treaties to all 
the courts of Europe. But his couriers were 
turlled back on the frontier. The allied powers 
then represented at tIle Congress of Vienna pro- 
claimed that Napoleon, by his escape from Elba, 
had placed 11inlself beyol1d the protection of the 
law of nations. They elltered illto a solemn 
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leaglle against him, pledging tllenlsel ves . to use 
tIleir utmost exertions until they sllould compass 
his do,vnfall. 
Every tIling tilat I have said before in refer- 
ence to the folly and injustice of tIle conduct of 
tIle allies ill 1814, in refusing to treat with Na.. 
poleon, applies witll evell g
reater force to this 
celebrated declaration. Now, at any rate, tilere 
was no room for mistake as to the public feeling 
of France. Now, it was too plain for contro- 
versy that the powers were banding themselves 
togetiler to force upon France a government 
which she 11ad positively rejected. Nothing can 
be alleged in excuse of the course ,vIlicll the 
allied sovereigns took at this juncture but that 
tlley distrllsted Napoleon's professiolls alld were 
afraid of his commencing a course of aggres- 
sion. To these suggestions it migilt well Ilave 
been replied, ill tIle first place, that the exten- 
sion of tIle Frencil Empire had been mainly tIle 
resllit of the defeat of tIle coalitions formed 
against Napoleon, and not of his ambitious un- 
dertakings; in the secol1d place, tllat EllrolJe, 
reconstitute(l as it no,v was, was certainly able to 
resist any encroachlnent of France, shollid it be 
made; and tllirdly, that tile France of to-day 
was in a very different fr
nle of mind from tIle 
France of 1805 or 1806, that Na}10leon was 
likely to 11ave his hands full at Ilome in reconcil. 
ing her to her altered position among the na. 
tions, and in adjllsting 11is own modes of gov- 
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ernment to tIle denlands of a peol)le rendered 
exacting by tIle adversity ,vhicIl llad befallen 
them throllg'll his l'ecklesslless alld folly. Bllt 
considerations of this kind do not apIJear to have 
been llrged. TIle cry ,vas · for war, ,val' to the 
knife. 
On his part, Napoleon prepared for the im- 
pending strllgg'le with all Ilis llsllal energy and 
activity. At the saIne time he llndertook to 
meet the demands of the leaders of the liberal 
l)arty, who had long vie\ved ,vitIl regret tIle 
military despotism ,vIlicll had prevailed dllring 
the Empire, and who required at Nal)oleon's 
hands tIle institlltion of representative assem- 
blies. These demands, reasonable ill tllemselves, 
it was no doubt ,vise to grant; at tIle same tinIe, 
environed as France then was by Iler enemies, 
the realization of tllem shollld Ilave been post- 
poned. In time of war, tIle best government is 
a military despotism; alld if France was going 
to maintain her right to clloose her O\Yll form 
of government in face of the hostility of united 
Ellrope, it could only be dOlle by deferring all 
qllestions of domestic politics llntil sIle had set- 
tled the vital qllestion \vlletIler she was or was 
not to be allowed to dispose of her own affairs 
ill her o,,,,n \vay. Napoleon, Ilo\vever, proclaimed 
a new constitution, alld convened llilder it a 
House of Peers and a Cllamber of Depllties. 
TIlere can be no question that France in 1815 
was prepared for the worst. The people were 
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determined that the Bourbons should not be 
forced upon tilem agaill. Patriotic addresses 
and offers of assistance were silowered upon 
tIle Emperor. Publ
c enthusiasm rose to a great 
heigilt. It was plain that the masses of tIle 
people had made up tlleir millds to stand by 
the tricolored flag no matter what migilt be tIle 
fortune of war. TIle only qlIarter ,vIlere tilere 
,vas any dOlIbt respecting the existence of tllis 
determination to resist tIle threatelled invasion 
to the last was among the leaders of tlle consti- 
tlItional party, so called. It is trlIe that tllese 
gentlemen had blIt a small followillg among tIle 
masses of the people, who were by no means 
sufficiently edlIcated in political matters to care 
mllch abollt parliaments and cabinets; yet the 
very fact of their being more illterested in polit- 
ical matters tllan otiler people were made them 
prominent in tIle new Parliament whicll Napo- 
leo:n had just establislled. These gentlemen, 
among whom was our own Lafayette, 11ad prac- 
tically made their adIlesion to their country's 
cause dependent on Napoleon's granting sllch 
parliamentary institlItions as they thought France 
Ollgilt to 11ave. It was no secret that, in tlleir 
eyes, these institlItions were the principal thillgs 
to be considered, to which the right of their 
country to dispose of herself and her affairs as 
slle saw fit, witllollt dictation from foreign pow- 
ers, ,vas to be postponed. TIley had accordingly 
viewed the restoration of the BOlIrbons in the 
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preceding year without alarm or hostility, and it 
was certaillly to be feared that tlley cOllld IlOt be 
relied upon now to defend tIle nation to tIle last 
against the new invasion. It was a mistake, as 
it tllrlled out, on Napoleon's part, not to have 
dissolved the Cllambers before he took tIle field. 
But that French politicians, whetiler legitinlists 
or constitlltionalists, imperialists or repn blicalls, 
sllould prefer tIle triu1111)11 
f their OWll theories 
to the independellce of their country Ilas been a 
spectacle of sucll frequent occurrence tllat it can 
no longer excite surprise. 
The nation, as I have said, had. fully made tIp 
its mind to the worst; tllat is, to anotiler invasion 
of the soil of Frallce. For this illvasion, people 
meallt tilis time to be prepared. TIle efforts of 
Napoleon to fortify Paris, Lyons, and otller im'"' 
portant points were zealously carried out. Tllere 
was no lack anywhere of energy, activity, patri- 
otism. The thing for Napoleon to do was to 
conserve all this moral force for the terrible 
struggle which was now inevitable; to augment 
his armies, to strengthen his fortifications, to 
complete llis armaments of all kinds, to get all 
the delay he could, to await tIle enemy witilin 
the territory of France, and tllen deal him tIle 
tremendous blows which no one but he could 
deal. Tilis course would llave given him ample 
time to bring out tIle still enornlOllS military re- 
sources whicll France possessed. TIle opening 
of the campaign would have been deferred until 
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every fortified to,vn ,vas in condition to resist a 
prolollged sieg'e. More tllan tllis, tllis course, if 
undertaken with a deliberate aild irrevocable de- 
ternlillation never to yield, no matter wllat migilt 
be tIle odds agaillst llim, ,vould have secured 
the practically unaninlous aild llearty support of 
the nation, wllile a prorogation of the legisla- 
ture during tIle period of invasion ,vollid have 
prevented tIle cause of tIle coulltry beillg given 
away by any weak-kneed l)olitical theorists in 
Parliament. 
Unllappily, such a seriolls grasp of the situa- 
tion seems to have been beyolld Napoleoll's ca- 
pacity. He relied in 1815, as hitherto, mainly 
UpOll his own skill and good fortllne, and neg- 
lected entirely tIle establisllmellt of that identi- 
fication of 11is cause ,vitll tilat of France whicll 
alone could give tIle struggle a reasollable 
chance of success. France, at tllis crisis of her 
fate, needed a Frederic ratller tllan a Napoleon. 
With a mall of the iron temper of tIle king who 
carried his country tllrollgll the Seven Years 
War, France would 11ave nlaintained her inde- 
pendence. But Napoleoll gave to the strug'gle 
the character of a military and political experi- 
ment, and tIle first defeat settled tIle whole mat- 
ter. It ,vas another example of the same ven- 
turesome reliance on 11is military combinations 
which we have observed so often in his history, 
alld wllich we saw fu1ly exemplified as far back 
as the campaign of Marengo. 
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TIle fall of the FrencII EmlJire Ilad brougllt 
all ,,,estern Gernlany alld tIle gTeater l)art of 
Italy ullcler the control of Austria and Prussia. 
Hacl any free expression beeII allo\ved to the 
COlllffillllities \vllicll had forlned tIle Confedera- 
tion of tIle Rllille and tIle Kingdom of Italy, 
tlley ,vould llllquestiollably eitller Ilave declared 
for France or would l1ave renlained nelltral. 
Already llad the 11arsll nlilitary rule of Prllssia 
beg
lln to cilafe the l)olJulations of tIle late King- 
dOlll of 'Vestphalia. Already had Bavaria aild 
'Vürtemberg beglll1 to dread the encroachmellts 
of tIle House of Hapsburg. Even now the com- 
paratively free populations of Lombardy and 
Venice were suffering fronl tIle despotic rule of 
tIle Austrians. But thero ,vas notlling to be 
done save to subnlit, alld all tIle resources of 
tl1ese states \vere l)laced at tIle dislJosal of the 
tl1ree great lllollarcllies. 
Allstria \vas far frolll being in a condition to 
begin tIle ,val' ill1lllediately. The soldiers of tIle 
Czar llad arriyed 110llle ag
ain, alld ,vould not be 
available for service 011 tIle Riline for mallY 
\veeks. Prllssia, Ilo,vever, \vas ready ,vitil a con- 
siderable force, and it ,vas arranged tllat ller 
army, ,vith another to be furnished by England, 
Holland, Belgium, and SOlne of tIle smaller Ger- 
mall states, slloilid OCCIIPy Belgillm, defelld Hol- 
land ill case of illvasion, and, ,,?I1en tIle otIler 
arlllies slloul(l be ready to move, il1vade France 
from tIle side of tIle north. 
16 
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The forces of tIle Duke of Wellington and 
MarsIlal BlücIler 11ulllLered together about 
223,000 men, of wI101n the Duke could bring 
into the field about 95,000 men and the mar- 
shal about 110,000 men. TIley ,vere statiolled 
in various to,vns alld villages, extending nearly 
from Liége 011 tIle east to Ostend on the westQ 
Speaking generally, the Prussialls ,vere on tIle 
east and the EnglisIl on tIle ,vest of tl1e great road 
which runs due north from Charleroi to Brussels. 
TIle Prussian base of operations and depots of 
sllpplies were 011 the Rhine, in the directioll of 
Namur and Liége; those of the English. ,vere 
on tIle sea, at Ostend and neighboring ports. It 
was plaill to Napoleon tIlat if, by a battle fought 
near tllis great road from Charleroi to Brllssels, 
he could badly defeat either of tllese armies the 
connection between tIlelll ,vould in all probability 
be severed, as tI1e beaten army, if it retired, as 
it probably would, 011 its own base, would be 
obliged to separate itself definitely from the other 
army, whose base lay in precisely the opposite 
direction. He would then be able to deal witll 
eitller arlny separately; and, as I1e expected to be 
able to bring illto the field an army decidedly su- 
perior to either force taken alone, this plan looked 
very promising. Moreover, England and Prussia 
were the two most active powers in the coalition, 
and any seriolls misfortune befalling them in tIle 
outset of the war could not but tend very mIlch 
to discourage all the allied powers, alld rende! 
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them, or some of tllem, willing to listen to rea- 
sonable terlllS of accomlllodatioll. I have al- 
ready expressed my o\vn belief tllat under the 
circumstallces it \vould have beell wiser for Na- 
poleon to Ilave a\vaited the invasion of France 
by the allies: 11evertheless, tllere is a great deal 
to be said in favor of the policy of taking the 
offellsive ,vllicll he adopted. It was a policy 
certainly more in accordallce with his cilaracter 
and peculiar gellius. 
Ac
ordingly he began in the latter part of 
May gradually concentrating llis corps d'ar1née 
in the neighborllood of tIle Belgian frontier. 
Before the middle of June this movement was 
accomplished. From various causes, ,vhich we 
have IlOt tillle to recapitulate, he was llllable to 
muster more tllall 125,000 to 130,000 mell for 
tllis canlpaigll. Tllese were organized as fol- 
lo,vs: the first corps under Gelleral Drouet 
d'Erlon; the secolld under General Reille; tIle 
third under General Vandamme; the fourth un- 
der General Gérard; tIle sixth under General 
tIle COUllt de Lobau; and the Imperial Guard. 
Of these' officers it is to be noticed that not one 
had attained tIle rank of marshal. TIley ,vere 
all gallant and meritorious o:fficers
 undoubtedly, 
but no one among tllem Ilacl made allY sl)ecial 
mark ill llis long years of service. Perhaps the 
Count de Lobau was tIle most distinguished; he 
had won llis title in the trying days of Aspern 
and Essling, six years before. Gérard and Van'" 
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damme 11ad deserved reptltatiolls as hard figllt.. 
ers; d'Erloll alld Reille Ilad served a great deal 
in Spain, and ,vere, perhaps, not so well known 
as the others to tIle public. 
To Marshal Ney tIle Emperor assigned com- 
mand of tIle left ,ving of the army, consisting 
of the first and second corps. But by some in- 
explicable oversight, N ey had received no orders 
until he received that to jOill the army. TIle 
cOllsequence was tliat he lrnew notlling about 
tIle troops lIe was to command, and tllat, sum- 
mOIled as he was at tIle last mill ute, he was 
scarcely able to find a horse to ride, and came 
on from Paris witil only a single aide-de-calnp. 
This carelessness of Napoleon's on tIle eve of a 
tremendolls and exceedingly doubtful struggle 
it is indeed hard to understand. 
To Marshal GroucI1Y, a lle,v appointment, tIle 
Emperor assiglled commalld of tIle right wing, 
consisting of the third aild fourth corps, re- 
serving the sixtil corps and tIle Guard for his 
own immediate cOlltrol. GrollcllY was a mall of 
}{nown gallantry and a faitilful officer, but lIe 
had never made tllat sort of a relJutation wllicIl 
Nal)oleon in his younger days used to require 
before he bestowed upon a general the batoll 
of marshal. To entrust a division commander 
with tIle command of two corps was taking a 
very great risk. Nor was tllere any necessity 
for it at all. The services of Marsllal Davollt 
could llave been had, tl1all wllom Nal)oleol1 
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never had an abler or more devoted lielltenant. 
This lllarshal, ,V 11 0 111 Nal)oleon Ilad Ina(le Minis- 
ter of War, and had cllarged with the defence 
of Paris, begged tIle Emperor to allo,v him to 
take tIle field under Ilim; he represented that 
tIle defence of Paris, notwitllstanding its incon- 
testable ilnportance, ,vas, like all questiollS of 
illterior defe11ce, a secondary matter, and essen- 
tially subordi11ate to tile result of military opera- 
tions; that ,vllen 011e was about to play a deci- 
sive galne on the field of battle, it was 110 time 
to nlake trial of 11ew men; tllat it was lleces- 
sary, on tIle contrary, to surroIlnd one's self with 
tllose ,vho had Inade proof of their capacity, and 
had had experience of higll command. But to 
all these representations the Eml)eror tllrned a 
deaf ear. "I callnot," said the Emperor, " en- 
trust Paris to anyone else." "Sire," said tIle 
marshal, "if you are victorious, Paris will be 
yours; if you are beaten, neither I nor any Olle 
else call llelp you." There was really no ans,ver 
to tllis sllggestion. The Emperor undoubtedly 
,vas tIlillkillg of tIle unnecessary surrellder of 
Paris tIle year before; bilt tIle circumstances 
no, v ,vere ,vllolly different. TI1ere was no en- 
emy now threatening Paris, as tllere was tllell. 
It is impossible to imagille any sufficient justifi- 
cation for this refusal of Napoleon's to l)ermit 
Davout to serve witll the active army. It ,vas 
an error of judglnellt that probably cost Napo- 
leon Ilis tllrone. 
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Deprived of Bertllier, his old chief of staff, 
as \ve llave seell, Nal)oleoll. selected Marsllal 
Soult, another singular choice. Soult had for 
years commanded an army himself, and had had 
a chief of staff of his o,vn. Such a man is not 
likely all at once to fall into the careful and 
methodical habits of a Berthier. There were 
many younger officers of kno,vn capacity, any 
of whonl would Ilave made quite as good a 
chief of staff as Marshal Soult, and Soult migllt 
well have taken command of one of the corps, 
or of the Guard, which in tIle absence of Mar- 
sllal Mortier, ,vho had fallen ill, was without a 
cllief. 
The Emperor ,vas about to llndertake an offen- 
sive campaigll ,vith 125,000 men against two ar- 
mies outnumbering his by about 100,000 men. 
It goes without saying that he should llave made 
use of all his resources. Had Davout instead 
of GroucllY commallded tIle rigllt willg, had 
N ey been properly forewarned, had Soult com- 
manded tIle Guard or a corps, and Grouchy the 
cavalry, tIle risk ,vould have been great enough; 
but it ,vould have been much less than tIle risk 
actually encountered. In this emergency it was 
possible for Napoleon to avail himself of tIle ser- 
vices of tIle man wllo had won the battle of 
Auerstädt; it is absolutely inconceivable wIlY he 
should llave preferred to run tIle hazard of sup- 
plying- his place by a general who had never in 
his life lleld a separate commalld. 
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The Dllke of \Vellillgtoll, after malring all de- 
dllctions for garrisons alld so fortll, brougllt into 
the field some,vIlat over 90,000 men. Of tilese 
oillyabout 35,000,vere Engiisil troops, Ilowever. 
Of the remaining 55,000, the Dllke considered 
not over l
,OOO as perfectly trllst\vorthy. The 
otller troops, being raised in Holland, Belgillm, 
and Nassau, so long llnder Frencil control, were 
distrllsted by Ilim, as much becallse of tileir 
supposed preference for Ilis antagonist's calIse 
as for tileir admitted inferiority to his English 
troops. He Ilad under Ilim Sir Tllomas Picton 
and Lord Hill, two of Ilis best Peninslliar officers. 
The Prince of Orallge and tIle Dllke of Brllns- 
wick also Ileid Iligil commands ill Ilis motley 
army. TIle cavalry ,yere llilder Lord Uxbridge, 
afterwards tIle Marqllis of Anglesey. 
TIle Prussiall arlllY COllsisted of four strong 
corps averaging nearly 30,000 nlen eacil. Bülow 
,vas tIle only corps commander who had won any 
Ellropean replltation. 
On tIle 12th of June tIle Emperor left Paris. 
On tIle 14tll he was witil the army, and isslled to 
it one of tilose stirring proclamations with wilicil 
he had always aroused tIle spirits of Ilis solcliers 
"Then on tIle eve of a decisive struggle. He re- 
minded them that it was tIle anniversary of Ma- 
rengo and of Friedland; lle called to tileir millds 
tIle injllstice of tIle coalition agaillst France; he 
nrged tilem to conquer or to die. 
At noon of tIle 15th tIle army, or a large part 
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of it, was across tlle-Salnbre. Its watchfires the 
nigllt before IlaJ gi veIl llotice of its COllcelltra- 
tion and near approacll. The Prllssians on the 
border were warned, and opposed a resolllte 
countenallce to tIle advallcing columns. Tllere 
was a certain amOllnt of delay here and tIlere in 
tIle movemellts of tIle troops, sucIl as always 
11appens wIlen an army takes tIle field after a 
long period of inaction; bllt, generally speaking, 
tllings ,vellt ,veIl ,vitll tIle French. N apoleoll' s 
plall of campaigll ,vas, as I have said, to sepa- 
rate the EIIgiisIl and Prllssian armies from each 
other. \V itll his left 'Villg under N ey he llnder- 
took to Ilold tIle straig
ht road from CIlarleroi to 
Brussels; ,vitll llis rigIlt willg alld centre he in- 
tended to figllt tIle Prllssians, who he expected 
,yould be able to COllcelltrate sooner than tIle 
EllglisII, and ,vllo lIe klle,v ,vould be obliged to 
figIlt, if tIley illtended to fig'llt at all, on tIle east 
of that road. At l1igIlt of tIle 15th, accordingly, 
N ey was at Frasnes witll one divisioll of tIle 
second corps and some cavalry, opposite one of 
Wellington's DutcIl brigades,1 wllicIl ,vas Ilold- 
ing Qllatre Bras; ",,.llile tIle greater portion of 
tIle tllird corps was near Flellrlls, confronting 
tIle Prussian corps of ZietIlen. TIle bulk of the 
French army ,vas within supporting distance of 
tIle Ileads of tIle two columns constituting tIle 


1 The comnlander of this brigade, Prince Bernard of Saxe 
'Veinlar, deserves great credit for having, without orders, goi 
his cOlnnland together at Quatre Bras. 
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wings, although a considerable part Ilad not yet 
crossed the river. The progress made had not 
been wllat the Emperor had expected it would 
be, what it would have been had he had as his 
corps conlnlanders the brilliant men who, brought 
to the top in the turmoil of the Revolution, had, 
ten years before, captured VIm and won Auster- 
litz; still it had been on tIle whole a satisfactory 
day. Tllere was notlling to prevent the ,vIlole 
army being in position at Quatre Bras and at 
Fleurlls by noon of the 16th. 
Napoleon llas said in llis l\ielnoirs that lle or- 
derecl Ney on tIle afterlloon of the 15tll to OCCUIJY 
Quatre Bras tllat nigilt. That Ile did give N ey 
SUCII orders al)pears certaill fronl the statenlellt 
in tIle Official B lliletiu} sent off to Paris tllat 
evening, tllat Ney ,vas at that monlent at Qllatre 
Bras. But the place ougllt to llave been, and 
mig'ht have been, carried before noon or early 
in tIle afternoon of the next day, ,vhich would 
have answered every purpose. 
While Napoleon was thùs nlassing his forces, 
what were tIle alljes doing? 
The Prussiall corps of Ziethen, as we have seen, 
Ilad resolutely opposed tIle FrellcIl advance dur- 
ing tIle day of the 15th, and of course l\larshaJ 
Blücher had had ample warning of the impend- 
ing storm. He had ordered up tIle other three 
corps, though, OWillg tu a blunder, only two of 
them began tlleir lllarcIl tilat day. Tllat even- 
ing, while Zietllen was near Ligny, Pirch was at 
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Mazy, alld Thielmann at Namur. Bülow was 
still at Liége. Notwithstanding the absence of 
Bülow, wIlich left him only 90,000 men, the 
brave old marshal meant to fight Napoleoll, 
though he supposed he carried witll him 130,- 
000 Frenchmen. He relied to a certain extent, 
tllough not probably very definitely, upon help 
from Wellington. But, as it turned out, tIle 
movement of Ney on the Brussels turnpike pre- 
vented Wellington from affording his ally any 
assistance. 
The Duke of Wellington was informed of the 
decision of Marshal Blücller to concentrate his 
arn1Y near Ligny some hours before he ,vas able, 
from tIle reports which reached llim, to determine 
,vitll certainty tIle movements of tIle Frencll. 
By some miscIlance, no news ,vhatever of the 
advance of the enemy reacIled Brussels till tllree 
P. 1\1. - some twelve hours after the crossing of 
tIle Sambre: and tl1ell tIle information was very 
indefinite. As late as ten P. M., all that tIle 
Duke knew \vas that the Frellch "appeared to 
menace Charleroi." It was not until bet,veen 
ten and eleven o'clock that it was ascertained 
tllat the main body of tIle French was opposed 
to the Prussians in tIle neigIlborhood of Ligny; 
and until this was ascertained, tIle Duke I}ad to 
take illto aCCollnt tIle possibility that Napoleon 
might be carrying the bulk of his arlny to the 
,vestward of Cllarleroi, by way of Mons, for 
installce, witll tIle object of breaking the com- 
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munications of tIle English ,vith Ostend and 
Brus
els. Hence the Duke's first orders Ji- 
rectecl tIle assembling of his divisions at various 
l)oil1tS 011 tIle ,vest of tIle Brussels turnpike, so 
tllat a concentratioll of his army to meet a French 
ad\TallCe by ,yay of l\Ions, or to the west,vard 
of it, migllt easily be effected; and it was l
Ot 
1111til he ,vas certain tllat tIle main body of the 
French under Napoleoll was in face of the Prus- 
sians at Ligny that the Dllk:e felt warranted in 
issuing orders for llis whole army to march to 
Quatre Bras. Tilen there seems to have been 
some delay, either on the Duke's part or on that 
of his staff, as these orclers were not isslIed till 
the early morning of the 16th, wIlen there was 
110t tinle enough for tIIem to be effectually car- 
ried out. 
But fortune on this occasion, as often before, 
favored the Duke of Wellington. Not only did 
Prince Bernard's brigade remain at Quatre Bras, 
but Perponcher, who commanded the clivision, 
brollght over to its sllpport from Nivelles the 
other brigade, Bylanclt's. Tilen, during tIle 
forelloon of tIle 16tIl, 'Vellington rode down to 
Qllatre Bras in l)erson, ancl tllen rode over to 
Lig"ny, ,,,llere lIe had a conference ,vitll l\Iarshal 
Blilcher. 
The Frencil arlllY, ill its }Jrotracted and labori- 
OllS marcil of tIle day before, Ilacl becollle so 111ucil 
scattered that it toolr most of tIle forenoon to 
get it ,veIl ill Ilalld. TIle concen tratioll of tIle 
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right wing and centre, which took place under 
Napoleo11's own eye, was at last satisfactorily 
effected, and the third and fourth corps and . 
the Guard were in position near Fleurus by noon, 
if not before; the sixtil corps came up in tIle 
course of tIle afternoon. As regards the left 
,ving of the army, d'Erlon had in tIle early morll- 
illg finished crossing the Salubre, and had taken 
ppst in rear of Gosselies, where were two divi- 
sions of the second corps under Reille. Anotller 
division of the second corps was furtller to tIle 
frollt, at Frasnes. The fourth division under 
Girard was with the right wing of the army. 
About nine o'clock the Emperor issued orders 
for Ney to advance witl} his entire command and 
occupy Quatre Bras. 
'Vl1ile these movements were being made, the 
Emperor was studyi11g the situation. It seemed 
at first as if neitller of the allied armies Ilad been 
able to concentrate in sufficient force to oppose 
him. The corps of Zi
then was the only Prus- 
sian corps wl1icll 11e 11ad yet encountered. The 
force whicll had been observed by his advanced 
posts at Frasnes did not seem like a large one. 
COllld he tllen safely assume that he ,vas to be 
allowed to marcll on Brussels wIthout serious 
molestation, and tllat Wellington and Blücher 
had retired for the time being upon their re- 
spective bases? 
Before tIle Frencl1 army 11ad got itself to. 
getl1er, however, it became evident to tIle ex c 
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perienced eye of Napoleon tllat the corps of 
Ziethen was receiving large reinforcements from 
the east,vard, and tilat the Prllssians had no 
idea of leaving tlleir IJositiolls at Saint Anland 
and LigllY. An attack on them before tiley 
should be reinforced by the English became, 
therefore, imperative. In such an attack he llad 
no doubt wllatever of being successful. TIle 
Emperor also calculated that Ney, with t1)e 
40,000 men assigned to him, would be stronger 
tllall any force which the Duke could collect, 
scattered as he knew the English and Dutch 
forces to have been. He therefore expected suc- 
cess on both ends of the line. 
Accordingly, after making his usual personal 
reconnoissance on the line of tIle vedettes, he 
attacked tIle Prussians vigorously bet,veell two 
and three o'clock. TIle corps of Vandamme and 
Gérard, assisted by the divisioll of Girard from 
tIle second corps, threw tllenlselves impetuously 
illto tIle villages of Saint Amand and Ligny, 
,vIlere tIle Prussians had takell post. Never "Tas 
a battle more hotly disputed. The Prussian po- 
sition was a strong one, and their soldiers made 
good use of the stone hOllses ill the villages. 
Saint Amand was captured aild recaptured. TIle 
contest seemed to gravitate, so to speak, to 
tllis village, wllicll was on tIle Prussian extreme 
· rigilt. It became evident to Napoleon that l\Iar- 
shal Blücher, carried away by his ardor, was ac- 
tually thillking of turnillg the Frencll left. It 
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was plain that lIe was stripping his centre, be- 
llind the village of Ligny, of troops. TIle Em- 
peror ordered tIle Gllard to IJrepare for action. 
Suddellly, about 5.30 P. M., word is brollght 
to him of the appearance of a strong body of 
troops marcIling from the direction of the turn- 
pike towards his left. TIle projected movement 
of the Guard is at once suspended, until it call 
be ascertained ,vllat tllese troops are. Meantime 
a dreadful suspicion runs through the ranks tllat 
N ey has met with a disaster, alld tllat it is an 
Englisll corps wllich is approaching. But this 
is of short duration. The Prussian cavalry are 
seen skirmislling witll and then retiring before 
the strange corps. Everyone then assumes tllat 
Ney has been successful, and tllat he lIas sent tllis 
body of troops to assist his master. Suddenly 
tIle corps is seen to halt, to face about, and then 
slowly to disappear to tIle westward. The bat- 
tle is resumed as before. TIle Enlperor takes up 
again his favorite manæuvre of breaking the 
centre of the enemy's line. The Imperial Guard, 
l)receded by its formidable artillery, and flanked 
by its equally formidable cavalry, carries every- 
thing before it. The Prussian positions in tIle 
rear of Ligny are occupied in spite of a spirited 
resistance, and the safety of the troops in Saint 
Amand is gravely compromised. Over twenty 
pieces of cannon are taken. Had the attack. 
been made earlier, as it ,vould llave been but for 
the unexpected delay mentiolled above, several 
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thousand prisoners IDllst have been captured. 
Napoleon had won his last victory. 
Let us now return to tIle left wing, under 
Marshal Ney. That officer received somewhere 
between ten and eleven 0' clock orders to occupy 
Quatre Bras. Why they were not sent before is 
by no means clear, but it was probably because 
NalJoleoll had not fully made up his mind wllat 
course to take. Ney proceeded at once to ex- 
ecute his instructiolls. The rest of the second 
corps, Reille's, was brought up to Frasnes. Or- 
ders were immediately sellt to d'Erlon to fol- 
low Reille. Ð'Erlon got his orders, he says, at 
llalf past eleven; Reille may have received his a 
little before. As matter of fact they both knew 
more tllan all hour before what their orders were 
to be, as the despatch to N ey had been commu- 
nicated to Reille as early as ten o'clock by the 
Emperor's own aide-de-camp on his way to Ney's 
lleadquarters, and Reille had at once sent word 
to d'Erlon. There was no reason in the world 
wIlY these officers sllould not have got under 
way at halÏ past ten, for they ought, of course, 
to have been ready to move at a moment's warll- 
.ing. In tilis case they would have reached 
Frasnes by half past twelve. As it was, Reille, 
with two divisions of his corps, joined the third 
division at Frasnes shortly before two. As for 
d'Erlon, he ordered his corps to Frasnes, and 
then preceded it, to see wllat was going on at tIle 
frollt. 'Vllile there, an aide-de-canlP of the Em- 
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peror's rode up, sllowed him a despatch which 
he was carrying to Marshal Ney, and coolly told 
d'Erlon that he had ventured, in compliance 
with this despatcll, to order his corps off from 
the road to Frasnes towards Saint Amand. 
D'Erlon could of course do nothing else tl1an 
ride off to rejoin his corps, which he conducted 
until it appeared as we have seen, heading for 
the French left, and caused the sensation in the 
Emperor's army of which we have spoken above. 
Meantime Ney, relying on the reinforcement 
which, as he supposed, d'El
lon would speedilJ
 
bring him, had attacked Perponcher's Dutch 
Belgian division undel
 the Prince of Orange 
with great vigor and with good success. The 
French troops not only outnumbered their an- 
tagonists, but they ,vere lnuch more experienced 
soldiers. While things were ill tllis state, Wel- 
]ington returned from Ligny, where he had been 
to confer with Marshal Blücher. Fortunately 
for him, Sil
 Thomas Picton now arrived with his 
division of British troops. From this tilne on, 
the allied forces were continually strengthened 
by reinforcements. 
At last Ney, furious at the non-arrival of the 
first corps, learned wllat had taken place, and at 
once peremptorily ordered its return to Frasnes. 
But meantime he tried hard to Will the day ,vith 
the troops he had with him. No one could have 
fought 20,000 men better than N ey did at 
Quatre Bras. But, as the hours wore on, the 
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sllperiority of the allies in nllmbers, and espe- 
cially ill fresll troops, became })ainfully manifest. 
D'Erlon did not retllrll, could llOt return, ill time 
to take part in tile action. Finally l\Iarshal 
Ney, after a contest most creditable to Ilim, re- 
tired to Ilis origillal position at Frasnes. 'Vel- 
lington had by tllis time collected in front of 
him over 30,000 men. 
One ,vord in regard to tIle order whicll the 
staff officer sllowed to tile commander of d'Erloll's 
leading clivision. It 
.vas, in all probability: the 
order ,vbich, dated at two o'cloclr, directed Ney, 
after llaving" beaten the troops in front of lliln, 
to turn bacl{ in tIle direction of Napoleoll, alld 
endeavor to surround tIle Prussians. The officer 
carrying tIle despatch, 11aving to ride abollt six 
miles on cross-roads, as far: as Gosselies, could 
Ilardly llave reached the head of d'Erlon's colunln 
on the Brussels turnpike before llalf-})ast ïOllr. 
It ,vould llave taken tllese troops a g'ood llour to 
nlarcll eastward to tIle point ,vhere tlleir apI)roacll 
was perceived; and tlley "".ere first seen, as lIas 
been stated, abollt 11alf-past five. 
It wOllld be an entire mistake to Sllppose that 
tIle battle of Quatre Bras ,vas a defeat for the 
Frellch. Tactically, incleecl, it may be so consid- 
ered, as tIle Frencll undertook to carry tIle cross- 
roads, wllicll tlley \vere unable to do. But stra- 
tegically it answered its pur!)ose sufficiently well. 
Tllat purpose ,vas to prevent tIle llnion of tIle 

vo allied armies, ,vllile Napoleon, with tIle blllk 
17 
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of the French army, was fig"llting one of them, 
- tIle Prussians. The effect of tIle afternoon's 
figllt at Qllatre Bras \vas that Nal)oleon had the 
Prussialls all to IlÎmself. 
In two respects, however, the results of tllis 
day were far less than they sllollld have beell. 
TIle presuluption and ignorance of that staff 
officer \vllo, carrying a despatcll to a general 
cOlllmallding an army, -for that ,vas tIle positioll 
of N ey ,vhen commanding tIle isolated left wing, 
- took llpon himself to sllow it to a division 
commander en rO
tte for tile Ileadquarters of his 
corps, before showing it either to tile corps com- 
mander or to the marsIlal, altered the whole 
COllrse of the campaign. Had this not happened, 
- and I need hardly remind YOll that for this 
wretclled blllnder no one bllt the staff officer 
Ilinlself is even remotely to blame, - Ney would 
,vitIlollt question have badly defeated tile forces 
under tIle Duke of Wellington by fOllr in the 
afternoon. With 40,000 men he cOllld have in- 
flicted llpon them a cruslling defeat, and, judging 
from tIle vigorous and skilful manner in which 
he conducted the fight with 20,000 men, he 
would have done so. 
The consequences of this migllt llave been 
twofold. 
First: Whetller even the 11'011 Duke wOllld 
have risked a battle at Waterloo witll llis motley 
army, half of wllom he thorougllly distrllsted, if 
he as well as Blücller 11ad been beaten in his first 
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encounter ,vitIl Napoleon, lllay ",veIl be doubted. 
But if he had decided 110t to figIlt at 'Vaterloo, 
in all probability tIle o})portullity for a cOlllbilled 
operatioll against Napoleon would have passed 
away, not to retllrn. 
Second: If N ey had so thoroughly beatell 
the Duke as to have been able to have detached 
Olle corps by the Namur road llpOll tIle rear of 
tIle Prussiall arlllY, tIle result ,vould llaye been 
1l10St strikillg. The Prussialls in that evellt 
could not have retreatecl 011 Wayre, could not 
have fougIlt at 'Vaterloo. Napoleon woulcl have 
made as brilliant a campaign as he ever made in 
his life. 
I do not tllink I am overstating the probabil- 
ities of tIle case at all wIlen I say that, 11ad it not 
been for the unpardonable blullder of that staff 
officer, Ney would llave rOtlted 'Vellington at 
Qllatre Bras alld Napoleon would have routed 
Blücher at Ligny. As it ,vas, there were times 
that afternooll ,vhen NeJT's 20,000 men came 
within an ace of beating tIle motley force wIlich 
tIle Duke had managed to collect at Qllatre Bras. 
A glallce at any map of Ligny will sllow how 
impossible it would have beell for tile right "ring 
of tIle Prussian army to have extricated itself 
from its position at Saint Amand ,vitIl a force 
coming IIp behind it on the Nalllur road. 
TIle fact is that Blücller and vVellingtoll at 
tIle outset of tIlis campaign departecl from tIleir 
pro})er rôle as cOilllnanders of allied armies. 
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Blücher, witll his customary obstinacy, fought 
with a sublime disregard of the possibility of be.. 
ing reillforced by llis ally. 'V ellin gtOll, un will.. 
ing to order his army to Quatre Bras until lle 
knew that his enemy was concentrating at Fleurns, 
,vas obliged to fight for llours against great odds, 
alld nothing but his great tactical skill, practiced 
eye, cool hea(l, and indomitable pluck carried 
him through. As Cllesney says, the Duke "at 
dark, thirty hours after his first warning, llad 
only present at Quatre Bras tllree eighths of 11is 
infantry, one third of 11is guns, and one seventh 
of 11is cavalry." That d'Erlon did not come up 
was no thanks to Wellington. W e admire the 
courage of the Prussian marshal and of the Eng- 
lish general, bllt there can be no reasonable 
doubt that their arrangements were so falllty 
that tlley both would have beell beatell save for 
a pure accident. And if they llad both been 
beaten on the 16th, nothing sllort of a miracle 
could ever have united their armies again. 
t 



LECTURE VII. 


WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. 


IT has al,vays been a thing impossible to de... 
fend or excuse, that the Emperor and llis chief 
of staff did not take proper measures to ascer- 
tain the direction of the Prussian retreat after 
the battle of Ligny. The Emperor, 11o,vever, al- 
thOllgl1 in a generally souncl al1d robust state of 
health, a11d witll as clear a lIe ad as lIe ever had 
in his life, was at tllis time a sufferer from some 
local maladies wl1ich diminished perceptibly his 
usually unceasing activity. Soult, as I have said 
before, was too great a personage for tl1e position 
of chief of staff; 11e had been too long an arTI1Y 
commander himself. Many a younger man who 
might have bèen selected would have had all 
the requisite information as to the retreat of the 
Prussians ready for Napoleon in tIle morning. 
However we lnay account for it, tIle 0111y reCOI1- 
noissance ll1ade was lnade 011 tIle Namllr road. 
Yet there was plenty of cavalry; al1d llad recon- 
noissances beell made to the northward as well 
as to tIle east,vard, tllere could llave been no 
room for doubt as to where the Prussians ,vere 
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going. The greater part of the Prussian army 
bivouaclred Ollly a short distance in rear of wllere 
tlley llad fought, and only started to leave at 
daybreak. The ignorance, therefore, wllicIl pre- 
vailed at Napoleon's headquarters as to tIle 
whereabollts of the enemy was utterly witllout ex.. 
cuse. One Prllssian corps was at Genlbloux at 
two in the afternoon of the next day. Wlletller 
information of this nature is or is not that wllich 
a chief of staff ougllt to procure witllout special 
orders, I sllall not undertake to say. 
There can be no doubt, too, as to tIle careless 
confidence displayed by Napoleon on the morn- 
ing of the 17th. It is true tllat he always pre- 
ferred to give his soldiers a rest after a battle. 
He never called llpon tllem, "Then 11e could help 
it, for contilluollS labor and daily expOSllre. But 
in the emergellcy ill ,yl1ich he then ,vas, every- 
thing depended on knowing where the Prussians 
had gone, wllether to their o,vn base of opera- 
tions, to Liége or elsewhere to the eastward, or 
to the north, so as to unite with Wellington 
and fight allother battle. Until tllis was settled, 
Napoleon had no right to take a momellt's re- 
pose. 
Napoleon, however, on this occasioll did not 
display the indefatigable activity of Ilis earlier 
years. Pajoll1aving picked Ill) SOHle CêtllllOll and 
prisoners on the road to Namllr, it ,vas lutstily 
assumed, apparently, that the bulk of tIle FrIIs' 
sian army had retreated in that direction. III 
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tllis belief, the EUlperor was unwilling to march 
agaillst the English with his ,vhole army; lIe felt 
tllat lle ougllt, alld tllat he could afford, to leave 
a cOllsiderable force to harass and follow up the 
Prllssialls, as ,vell as to protect his commullica- 
tions ill his march 011 Brussels, in the event of 
their rallying. 
Hence, llear noon, he ordered Grollchy to take 
the third and fourtll corps, ,vhich had been 
previollsly placed under his commalld, with one 
division of tIle sixtll corps, the cavalry of Exel- 
mans, and part of tllat of Pajol, the ,vllole 
amOllllting to IlPwards of 33,000 men, and to 
!)ursue the Prussians. He gave him at first 
verbal orders; but, having shortl
r afterwards re- 
ceived ne,vs tllat a Prussian corps had been seen at 
GeulblollX, apparelltly erl route for Wavre, he sellt 
Groucllyan order which he dictated to Bertrand, 
,vho happened to be ,vitll him. Tllis order, the ex- 
istence of whicll for many years 1\Iarshal GrollcllY 
denied, instructs Grouchy to move to Gembloux, 
and to explore tIle Namur road. But, though 
Napoleoll ulldoubtedly SUI)posed tllat tIle Prus- 
sialls llad retreated in tllis directioll, lIe at tIle 
same tinle recognized tIle possibility of their llav- 
illg fallen baek to tIle nortll, so as to join the 
Englisll. Of tllis lIe ,varlled GrollcllY ill tllis 
pregnant selltenee, ,,,,hiell is 1111qllestionably the 
gist of tIle ,vhole order: 1 - 
" It is iUll)ortant to find out "\vllat tIle e11emy 
1 See Appendix VII. 
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(Blücher) is illtending to do; ,vllether he is sep- 
arating llimself frolll tIle English, or whether 
tlley are illtending still to ullite to cover Brus- 
sels or 1 [and] Liége in trying the fate of an- 
otller battle." Liége is coupled witl1 Brussels 
in tllis connection simply as an alternative sup- 
positioll: if Brussels was to be covered, tIle 
Prussians must unite witIl tIle EIlglisll; if Liég-e 
,vas to be covered, tIle EllgIisll must unite with 
tIle Prussialls. It might be that the two armies 
,vere to be separated; if so, so much tIle better. 
If, on tIle other lland, they were to try to unite, 
it would be to cQver eitller Brussels or Liége. 
Any,vay, it was for GroucllY to ascertain tIleir 
intentions. 
The Emperor had already told 
-rOllChy very 
explicitly, wIlat he himself was going to do, as 
Grollchy informs us: "I am going to reunite to 
the corps of Marshal N ey tIle troops I carry with 
me (i. e. the sixth corps and the Guard), to 
march upon tIle English, and to fight them, if 
they will stand tIlis side of the Forest of 
Soignes," i. e. anywllere to tIle south of Brussels. 
These dispositions being made, tIle army at 
Fleurus breaks up: GFouchy takes tIle third and 
fourth corps to Gembloux; the Emperor carries 
the sixth corps and the Gllard to,vards Quatre 
Bras, there joilling Ney witIl the first and second 
corps. The English, slowly alld ill excellellt 


1 This order was dictated, not written, by the Emperor i 
doubtless the " et" should have been "ou." 
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order, retire tllrough Genappes to their chosen 
position just to the south of the little village of 
l\IOllt St. Jean. 
The Emperor, many critics have thought, 
ought to have employed the morning in attack- 
illg the Duke's forces at Quatre Bras. It is 
urged that, on the morning of the 17th, the 
Prussians were certainly out of reach, and the 
English could ,vith equal certaillty be got at. 
This criticism seems sound. The Enlperor, ho,v- 
ever, may have thougllt that his troops "rere too 
fatigued for a battle on tIle 17tll; tIlat he ,yould 
be able to deal the Englisll a much more telling 
blow on the next day; and tilat GroucllY's t,vo 
corps would be abundantly able to stave off any 
illterference by tIle Prussians, evel1 if they ,vould 
not be able to join hin1 ill all attack on the Eng- 
lish. Hence, perhaps, tIle apparently unnecessary 
delays of the morning. But I am free to say, 
the Emperor seems to me to have tllrown away 
a great opportullity.. 
Napoleon, it must be remembered, would never 
11ave divided his army in tilis way had he learned, 
as he ought to have dOlle on the morning of 
tIle 17th, the direction which tIle Prussians had 
taken. Blücher, although badly hurt by having 
been ullhorsed and in fact ridden over ill a cav- 
alry charge at the close of the battle of Ligny, 
was still full of fig'ht; and his able cIlief of staff, 
Gneisenau, issued orders for tIle whole arnlY to 
retreat north upon Wavre, from whence to 
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marcll to the assistance of the English, who had 
agreed to figIlt at 'Vaterloo, distallt some ten 
miles only. This movement upon Wavre, it is 
plain, could llot be hindered by anything Napo- 
leon could now do, evell if he llad known it early 
in the morning. It would Ilave been well enoug'll 
to Ilave sent a division of cavalry to watch tIle 
Prussians; but had he kno,vn the facts that 
morning, he would never have separated his 
army into two portions, - he would eitller have 
attacked the English at Quatre Bras at once, or 
lIe would llave carried the whole army ,vitl1 Ilil1l 
to the position in front of Mont St. Jean. Fronl 
Napoleon's neglect to ascertain the facts, there- 
fore, arose tIle ,v11011y unnecessary, and in fact 
very hazardolls, action of dividing his army. 
WI1en 1\Iarsllal GroucllY arrived at Gembloux 
that evening, lle found tllat a large part of the 
Prussians Ilad retired on Wavre; and at ten 
0' clock in the evening he wrote a despatcll, wIlich 
migilt well have assured the Emperor that his in- 
terests on the right would be intelligently taken 
care of. In this letter lIe says that he has or- 
dered General Exelmans to PUSll six squadrons 
on Sart à Walhain, a village to tIle nortll of 
Gembloux, in tIle direction of Wavre, and three 
squadrons on Per,vez, a village to tIle east of 
Gembloux, in tIle direction of Liége, aild thell 
says: - 
"If tIle mass of the Prussians retire on Wavre, 
I sIlalI follow it in that direction, in order that 
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tlley may not be able to gaill Brussels and to 
separate them from Wellington. 
"If, on the contrary, my infornlation proves 
that the principal force of the Prussians has 
marched on Perwez, I sllall direct myself by that 
city in pursllit of tIle enemy." 
Whell, about midllight of the 17tll, tIle Em- 
peror got this letter, he may well have felt easy 
in his mind. If the Prussians had gone to Per- 
wez, they were of course going to Liége, and 
tiley ,vould llot troulJle him at all. If, on tIle 
otller hand, tiley had gone to 'Vavre, GroucilY 
Ilad said that lIe would follow tIlem in that direc- 
tion, so as to separate them from 'Vellington. 
N ow he could not possibly manæuvre with the 
intention of separating them from 'Vellingtoll, 
,vho was on tIle Brussels pike, "rithOllt approacll- 
ing the nlain FrencIl arnlY under Napoleon; 
SllCIl a manæuvre must be made between 'Vavre 
and tIle main army. To manæuvre in the di- 
rection of 'Vavre, therefore, necessarily implied 
Grouchy's approaching tIle main army during 
'lIe course of the succeeding day; and if he 
could do anything to separate tIle Prussialls from 
\Vellington, so much the better. As for llis pre- 
venting thelll from gaining BrIlssels, tilat ,vas 
plainly impossible; bilt by operating on tIle rigllt 
of the army under Napoleon, lle ,vould at allY 
rate })reVellt tlleir troubling him, and he migilt 
evell hillder tlleir crossing the river Lasne and 
jOinillg the Duke. 
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Before t,vo o'clock in the morning of the 18th 
GrollcI1Y had ascertained that the Prllssians had 
retired on 'Vavre, and at that hour he ,vrote to 
the Emperor that he ,vas going to Sart à Wal- 
hain, wIlich is in the direction of Wavre, and not 
in tllat of Perwez. He must therefore have made 
up his mind that their object was to join forces 
with the English. 'Vhether tllis junction "rould 
take place to the SOlltIl of Brussels or not was 
comparatively immaterial; in any event, it was 
exceedingly doubtful if it could be prevented; 
but the course for Grouchy to take was plaill 
enollgll, - it was to march as quickly as Ile COllld 
towards the nlain army 1111der the Emperor. His 
force was tIle right wing of that army; it was 
clearly for llinl to get as speedily as possible be- 
tween it and the Prussians. The Prussialls were 
at or beyond Wavre, not ten miles from tIle po- 
sition where tIle Emperor had told him he ex- 
pected to fight the English; he was at Gelnbloux, 
more than t,venty miles away. There was no 
time to be lost. Any delay might bring upon 
Napoleon the pressure of bot}l the allied armies. 
All tIlis is very simple; indee(l, Grouchy seems 
at t
n o'clock in the evening to 11ave seell it 
l)laillly enollgh. Bilt forgetful, apparently, of 
his expressed intention contained ill llis letter 
of that llour, of manæIlvring in tIle directioll of 
Wavre in sucll a way as to separate the Prllssialls 
from 'VeIlingtoll, he in his two o'clock in the 
morning despatch annOllnces, as we have seen, 
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his intention of going to Sart à 'VaIIlain, a step 
wIlicIl lllost ullilecessarily increased tIle distance 
bet\veen Ilimself and tIle turnpike. GroucllY, in 
fact, instead of marcIlillg so as to separate tIle 
Prussians from 'tV ellington, proposes to march in 
sucll a direction tllat they will be separating hilll 
from Napoleon. Had GroucIlY, wIlen, at t
TO 
o'clock in the morning, he defillitely ascertained 
tllat Blücher had retired on 'Vavre, given orders 
for his troops to march at four o'clock, tllat is, at 
sunrise, witll all speed, by tIle coulltry roads, of 
,vhich tllere are plenty thereabouts, straigllt for 
tIle bridge of Mousty, lIe would have crossed the 
Dyle by t,velve or one o'clock at furtllest. He 
would have been able ,vith his two corps to hold 
tIle defiles of the Lasne so as in all probability 
to have prevented the Prussians from taking part 
in tIle battle that day. As it ,vas, he did not 
start till sevell or eigIlt o'clock in tIle morning, 
and then marched towards 'Vavre by way of 
Sart à Walhain, without apparently a thought 
that this was not the way either to keel) the Prus- 
sians separated frolll the English, or, in case tllat 
should be found inlpracticable, to rejoin Napo- 
leon and prevent his being over,vhelnled by both 
armiès. He llad plenty of cavalry,vitll 11im, but 
he never seems to 11ave thougllt of sending out 
reconnoitring parties on llis left; still less of 
maintaining frequent communication with tIle 
Emperor. Worse than tllis: ,vhile he was tak- 
ing IllS breakfast at noon at a gentleman's llouse 
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near Sart à Walhain, there came across tIle inter- 
vening miles of field and farm the ominous roar 
which told him that the battle in whicIl Napo- 
leon's fate ,vas to be decided had begull. 'Vith 
the aid of the people of the place, the situation 
of the contending armies ,vas located with Sllf.. 
ficient precision. Gérard, who commanded the 
fourth corps, urged vehemently that they sllould 
march at once to the sound of the cannon. It 
was tIle obvious thing to do, and it was a matter 
wholly in Grouchy's discretion. fIe had received 
no orders, as sonle \vriters have ignorantly said, 
to go to Wavre; and tIle only written order that 
he had received had warned him in so many ,vords 
of the possibility of the Prussians uniting with 
the English to cover Brussels in trying the fate 
of another battle. That battle he now knew had 
begun. Could he prevent their uniting with the 
English by persisting in the course he was now 
purslling? On tIle contrary, if he should suc- 
ceed in driving them froln Wavre it would only 
be to drive tllem nearer to tIle EnglisIl. The 
only course to take - and it was, llnfortunately, 
too late in the day to Ilope that much good would 
result from it, but still it was the only thing to 
do - was to march to jOill the Emperor as fast 
as his men could go. That, at any rate, might 
avert a catastrophe; and sometlling more tl1an 
tIlis, wllile it could not perIlaps be reasonably ex- 
pected, still mig"llt be hoped for. Yet GroucllY, 
influenced to a certain extent, it is to be feared. 
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by irritation at the temper "rhicll Gérard manic 
fested, determined not to yield to his advice, alld 
pursued his useless march northward to 'Vayre, 
where he occupied the afternoon in attacking tIle 
corps of Thielnlann. As I said before, tlle Em- 
peror's inconceivable recklesslless in trusting a 
man like Grouchy when he might have had Da- 
vout, cost him dear. 
To return now to the field of 'Vaterloo. 
The two armies whicll found tllelllselves face 
to face witll one anotller were llearly equal ill 
numbers. Bllt that of Napoleon was llOt Ollly 
somewllat stronger than tllat of his oPIJonent in 
nUlllbers, but was a far better arlny, taken as a 
"\vIlole. The Duke, ,vho, still possessed by tIle 
notion tllat Napoleoll intended to turll llis rigllt, 
had sent 18,000 men off to Tubize and Hal, 
had with him not more thal1 30,000 English 
troops, including tIle King's German Legion; of 
the rest of Ilis 68,000 men, he may have placed 
confidence in some 15,000 to 20,000 more, but 
tIle relllainder lle rated very lo,v. He had ag'reed 
to fight at 'Vaterloo, tllerefore, only on the as- 
Sllrance ,vllicll Bliicher had solemnly given llim 
tllat 11e would send him one or t,vo of his c011JS 
by lloon at furtIlest. Had it not been for tllis 
aSSllrance, Wellington would not }lave thoug'llt of 
risking a battle, especially as, for allY tIling tllat 
he kne,v, Napoleon llad ullited llis entire force 
against Ilim. He probably had heard 110tIling 
of t,vo corps being sent off under GroucllY to 
\>ursue tIle Prussians. 
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TIle Dllke, accordingly, prepared for a purely 
defensive battle. His arrangenlents were, as they 
always "\vere, very carefully and skilfully lllade 
for such a battle. He did not, to be sure, 
strengtllen llis position by field-works, as the Ruse) 
sians did at Borodillo, but he did prepare two 
,veIl-built and solid farmhouses - one on his ex'" 
treme right, ,veIl kno,vll to all the world as Hou- 
goumollt, and tIle otIler just in front of his left 
centre, on the Brussels turnpike, also well known 
as La Haye Sainte - for an obstinate resistance. 
He distributed his Englisl1 and other trustworthy 
troops ill sucll a way as to render a serious break 
in any part of tIle line improbable. TIle posi- 
tion 11e held ,vas an admirable one for defence. 
The .batteries and first line "\vere posted on a 
crest, from whicll the ground sloped - in front 
gently down. Behind the crest, Ilis second line 
and reserves cOllld be to a great extent covered 
from the fire of the French artillery. 
It had rained hard during tIle night, and the 
fields over wllicll the French must advance in 
tlleir attacl{ were thorollgilly soaked, and Ilardly 
practicable for cavalry and artillery, of both which 
arms Napoleon always made great use. Hence 
he delayed commencing the action till half past 
eleven o'clock. In thus postponing tIle battle, 
he relied, of course, on Grouchy's intervening 
between tIle main arnlY and the Prussians in case 
tIle latter should attempt to assist the English. 
lIe supposed that Ile was going to have the Eng.. 
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lish all to llimself, and, ill this Sllppositioll, he 
delaye(l o!)eratiolls 1111til tIle groulld ,vould ad- 
nlit of tIle free enlploYlllellt of his whole force. 
He 1lad ,vitil hill I, as ,ve kll0'V, tIle first corps, 
which llad not yet fired a silot, three divisions 
of the secolld corps, the fourtil havillg beell left 
at LigllY to guard the woullded alld preserve tIle 
cOlllmunicatiolls, two divisiolls of the sixth corps, 
the Guard, alld several fille divisiolls of cavalry, 
- ill all 72,000 mell. III artillery the army was 
very strollg. He entrusted to Ney the llalldlillg 
of the first and secolld corps, all
 retailled the 
Guard alld tIle sixtil corps ill reserve. 
At half past eleven the battle was begull by 
tIle secolld corps lllaking a furious assault UpOll 
Hougoumont. After all hour or t,vo the orchard 
alld a part of the gardell were carried, bllt. the 
Ellglish still held the cIlâteau, nor could tIle 
French drive thelll out.! 
Tilis attack, however, was not tIle Olle 011 which 
tIle Emperor relied to Will the battle. His maill 
9peration was a movement to turn tIle Duke's left. 
The first corps, massed in deep colul11ns, and 
accompanied by a Ileavy force of artillery, ad- 
vanced frolll its position to a ridge sonlewllat ill 
front of it, where tIle guns were posted. TIle 
illfantry tllell advanced rapidly 011 tIle allied lille. 


1 An extension of the Frencll left, which would have secured 
a position frolll which artillery could have demolished the or- 
chard wall and even the château, seeins to have been deenled 
unpracticable. 
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The attack was gallalltly lllade, bilt it was re- 
sisted witll tIle adlllirable steadilless alld cooilless 
of British soldiers. 'Vhile d'Erloll's COIU11111S 
were crossillg the valley, they suffered terribly 
from artillery fire, alld on their arrival 011 the 
Ellglish position they were staggered by a brisk 
alld ,veIl kept up musl{etry fire which hilldered 
their deploymellt illtO lille. Seeing tlleir ullstead- 
illess alld COllfusion, Sir Tholllas PiCtOll, who 
cOlllmanded the English left wing, orders his 
nlell to charge them with the bayollet: they are 
throwll back into the valley, alld while endeav- 
orillg to straighten themselves out are fiercely 
charged by the Royal Dragoons, Scots Greys, 
alld Inlliskilling Dragoolls. Many prisollers 
are takell, gUllllers alld artillery horses sabred, 
alld several gUllS relldered useless. The main 
attack of the first corps has been a complete 
failure. . A gallallt attelllpt to carry La Haye 
Sainte has also beell cOlllpletely replllsed. 
TIle English, however, had sllffered severely. 
Especially in the death of PiCtOll, a very able 
alld experiellced officer, who was killed ill this 
affair, a great loss was sustailled. Moreover, tIle 
Halloveriall alld Dutch Belgiall troops 011 this 
part of the lille had become a good deal delllor- 
alized. The Ellglish cavalry, also, which had 
done good service on botll sides of the turnpike, 
had allowed themselves to be carried away ill 
tIleir illlpetuosity, alld had been very badly cut 
up, whell near the lllaill Frellch positioll; beillg 
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charged, ,vhen their horses were blown, bj"' fresh 
bodies of Frencll cavalry. The Eng
lisll left, de- 
prived of its g
allant conlmallder, au(lilaving Sllf- 
fered severely in every ,yay, was open to another 
alld more dang
erous attack. 
After a while, d'Erlon succeeded in re-formillg 
his corps; his skirmishers ill large numbers cov- 
ered the front of the English position east, alld 
for a sllort distance also west, of the turllpike. 
The Emperor was about to mal{e allother attack 
on the Ellglish left, in ,vhicIl he illtended tilat 
the first corps sllould be supported by the sixtll. 
Before the attack of the first corps, which we 
have briefly narrated, was made, the Emperor llad 
perceived, far to tIle Ilortheast, ,vIlat appeared 
to be a columll of troops. Cavalry had been at 
once sellt out, alld they now reported that it 
was the Prussiall corps of Bülow, approaclling 
from Wavre. Under these circumstallces Na- 
poleoll detained tIle sixth corps, alld ordered Lo- 
ball, its commander, to take positioll in front of 
Plancllelloit, and protect tIle rigllt of tIle arTIlY. 
Napoleoll was now figlltil1g t,vo battles. He 
was figllting the army ullder tIle Dul{e ,vitll tIle 
four divisions of tIle first alld three (of tIle fOlll') 
divisiolls of the second corps, contaillillg 110'V 
not mllch more thall 28
000 illfalltry. He was 
fighting the Prllssians witll two (of the tlll'ee) 
divisions of the sixtll corps, contailling l)erIlaps 
7,000 illfantry. For the present, at allY rate, 
Lobau could keel) the Prussians back. Bilt un.. 
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less the infantry of tIle Guard sllould be pllt in, 
it ,vas plain tllat Ney, who was in ge11eral cllarge 
of tIle mai11 attack on the Dul{e of Wellington's 
army, which still contained some 40,000 illfall- 
try, would not have a sufficie11t force of infa11try 
to carry the enen1Y's line at a11Y poi11t. To put 
in the reserve at tIlis stage of the actio11 was cer- 
tai11ly a step to be avoicled, if possible, but ,vith- 
out more illfa11try the position could 110t be car- 
ried. 
Napoleo11, however, decided to allow Ney to 
try the effect of cavalry. A11d for some reaS011, 
whicll is not known, that officer directed this at- 
tack, not against the already e11feebled left wi11g 
of tIle Duke's army, bllt against its centre; that 
is, on that part of the li11e wllich is between 
Hougoun1011t a11d the tur11pike, where the E11g- 
lish i11fa11try, though tIley had bee11 exposed to 
the :fire of artillery, had 110t as yet suffered 
greatly, and were still i11 perfect order. 
Accordi11gly, the Fre11ch cllirassiers and la11- 
cers advanced gallantly across the plateau Up011 
the E11glish a11d Dutch squares. But they failed 
to break 011e of tI1em. Surroundi11g them, try- 
ing in vain to find or to make an entrance, tl1ey 
were themselves subjected to a heavy musketry 
fire, a11d finally, as might have been expected, 
retired without having made a11Y impressio11. 
Agai11 and agai11 was the charge renewed, but 
,vhen tIle waves retired, the rock was still tllere. 
Tllis series of cavalry attacks lasted some two 
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hours, alld greatly exhausted the cavalry engaged 
ill it. III fact, Ney, in his inlpetuosity and irri- 
tatioll, had even employed without orders the 
heavy cavalry of the Guard,l so that at the close 
of tllese attacks the French army was left ,vitb- 
out any really formidable cavalry force for use 
111 all emergellcy. 
Still, the English illfantry lost heavily during 
this period of tIle battle; not, to be sure, fronl 
the cavalry, but from the artillery and skirmish- 
illg fire wllicll ,vas steadily kept up while the 
Frellch cavalry were not actually riding upon 
thenl. It ,vas often impossible to tell whell the 
cavalry cllarges were impending; the regimellts 
did not dare to break their squares and lie 
down; they remained hopelessly eX!Josed to tIle 
fire of tIle Frellch skirmishers, to ,vllich in this 
formation tlley could make no adequate return, 
while tIle round Sl10t from the crest of the 
French position ploughed through their ranks. 
Thus the effective strength of the celltre of the 
British army was greatly diminished by six in 
the afterlloon. 
011 the Ellglish left, too, tll
 artillery alld skir- 
nlisll fire of tIle first corps had been very de- 
structive. It is certaill that nlany of tIle foreign 
regiulellts ill tile Duke's army \vere l)retty ,veIl 
exllausted, not to say demoralized, wllile nlany 
Englisll rßgimellts ,vere fearfully redllCe(l. 
Shortly before four o'cloc]{ Ney luade anotIler 
1 See A ppenùÍx ""III. 
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effort to possess Ilimself of tIle farmhouse of La 
Haye Saillte. This time he succeeded; tIle bat- 
talioll of tIle King's Germall Legioll, ,vIlicil un- 
der Major Baring had heroically defellded tIle 
post, having exilausted its amnlunition. This 
capture greatly ellcouraged the Frellch. It car- 
ried ,vitll it also certaill very important advall- 
tages. Ullder cover of the groulld tllus cal)tured, 
guns were placed wilich ellfiladed the 3:llied lille, 
and caused destructioll amollg the English bat- 
teries on the crest. · The Frellch cavalry could 
be concealed behilld the bluffs near La Haye 
Saillte, ready to throw tllemselves IlpOll allY un- 
lucky regiment which, to free itself from the 
cloud of skirmishers which were anlloyillg it, 
might vellture to deploy from the square for- 

ation illto line. Illstances of this happelled. 
Everything combille(l to induce a general feelillg 
of danger and insecurity on this part of the 
Dllke's positiolle In fact, there was at Olle time 
an actual gap in his lille, behind La Haye Sainte 
and a little to the westward of the turllpike, to 
fill which the Duke brought over from his right 
portions of his reserves. In spite of this, how- 
ever, tllis part of the line was very weak. For 
an hour alld more after the calJture of La Haye 
Sainte, tllOllgh no orgallized attack was made on 
the Duke's army, it was probably suffering more 
thall its antagollist from tIle causes wllicll have 
heell jllst pointed out. 
Meallwhile Bülow, ,vllo, from igllorance on tIle 
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part of tIle Frellcll staff, probably, of tIle nature 
of the llliry and marshy lanes throllgh \vl1icll 
he would Ilave to march, had been permitted 
,vithollt molestation to approach the village of 
Plancl1elloit, 11ad about 11alf past four o'clock 
marsl1alled 11is corps of 30,000 men alld attacked 
tIle t\VO divisions of the COUllt de Loballo The 
affair wellt 011 ,vitll varying success. TIle village 
was takell alld retakell. Both sides fought ob- 
stinately. The Emperor was obliged to reinforce 
Lobau fronl tinle to time from tIle Young Guard. 
Fillally, about half past six, tIle Prllssians seemed 
to be definitely driven back; and tIlougI1 tIle 
troops wllich had been used against them could 
not, of course, be withdrawn for service agaillst 
the Ellglisll, still tIle pressure on tIle right flank 
and rear of tIle Frencll army was for the time 
being, at any rate, relieved. 
III tl1is state of affairs, Napoleon determined 
to make Olle more effort to drive tIle Englisll 
from the plateau. He still had left just Olle half 
of tIle infantry of the Guard, twelve battalions, 
say 6,000 men. TIle remaining twelve battal- 
i011S llad beell sent to reinforce Lobau against 
tIle Prussians. Orders were sent througIlout tIle 
"Thole line to redouble the fire of the artillery, 
an(l tllat tIle troo})s of tIle first and SeCOI1(1 
corps sllould take part in tIlis general assault on 
tIle deplete(l and, as Napoleoll supposed, demor- 
alized line of 'Vellingtoll's motley army. 
Before this attack could be organized, how.. 
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ever, it ,vas evidellt that Prussian troops had 
joilled the EIlg'lish left. TIle extreme rigIlt of 
the first corps was drivell ill. Ziethell's corps 
had ill fact arrived. Abollt tIle same time, also, 
Bülow ,vas reillforced by the leading division of 
tIle corps of PircIl. N otlling was lleard or seen 
of Grouchy and tIle t,vo corps tllat were with 
him. The position of tIle arnlY thus became, in 
a momellt, critical in the extreme. TIle French 
were now outllumbered by at least 50,000 men. 
It was half past seven o'clock; dusk was coming 
on. Tllere was, however, still time ello11gh, and 
there were still troops and guns enougll to main- 
tain the right Hallk of the army against the 
Prussian attack, which ,vas the real danger, if 
Napoleon had been willillg to accept the situa- 
tion, to cease takillg tIle offensive, alld to dispose 
his batteries, supported by his reserves, ill all at- 
titude of defence. TIle first and secolld corps 
could now be retired in good order behind the 
gUllS whicll faced the English army and com- 
manded the intervening ground. The Guard, 
wllicll contained at le
st 12,000 excellent illfan- 
try, alld the sixth corps Ollgllt, properly posted, 
to llave beell able to Ilold the Charleroi road 
against tIle Prllssians. Tllere were still some 
thousands of cavalry, a good deallIsed lIP, to be 
sure, blIt preserving IJerfectly tIleir organization, 
alld capable of doing good service, if necessary. 
TIlere ,vas every reaSOll to believe that the army 
could hold its own against tIle brief attack, 
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wllicll, at this late hour, was the only thing to 
be feared. All tllis would be chang"ed if the 
proposed attack on the English line should be 
nlade and should be tlnsuccessful. In such an 
event, 110t only would the last reserves be sacri- 
ficed, btlt the army wotÙd be taken in flallk wIlen 
engaged in lllaking a for,vard movement, and no 
,veIl-organized plan of resistance could be formed 
or executed. 
Nevertlleless, Napoleon ordered a portion of 
the Guard to attack tIle English right centre. 
He probably selected this point because it would 
be out of the ,vay of tile Prussiall troops, ,vllicll 
were now cOIning up on tile English left. As 
,,"e llave seen, tllis attack was to be supported by 
the illfantry of the first and secolld corps, but 
the cavalry do not appear to have been expected 
to support it. Nor ""as tIlere allY general ad... 
vance of tIle batteries ordered, as was generally 
done "\vhen Napoleon was making a final charge. 
It is not easy, in fact I do not kll0'V tllat it is 
possible, to ascertain l)recisely "That happened in 
this last cllarge of the Imperial Guard. Tllere 
are said to llave been two bodies of them, - but 
tllis is Ilot probable. Crossing tIle valley in tIleir 
usttal st)Tle, in column, in order to arrive as 
quickly as possible on the furtIler side, and gal- 
lantly receiving tile hot fire of artillery ,vllicll 
was poured t11)on thenl, tll
Y were stag"gered and 
brought to a llalt by a heavy flanl{ fire fronl the 
fifty-seconù and other regiments, ,vllich they 
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returned. The EngliRh foot-guards opened on tl1e 
Ileaù of the colullln, 'v llicll fell bacl{ in disorcler. 
Then the fifty-second and other regilnellts cllarged 
tllen1 ill flank, and the GIlard brolre in confu- 
sion, and ,vas pursued eyen across the Charleroi 
I'oad. All tllis took some tilne; and, in the in- 
terval, tIle rigIlt of the army had felt tIle full 
force of the attack of the Prussian corps of Zie- 
tllen. Every tIling was giving way. It needed 
but for tIle Guard to retire to COllvillce tIle COlll- 
mon soldiers that the game was up. The men 
of d'Erloll's corps were the first to break, being 
taken Ullawares and in flank. In vaill Napoleoll 
disposes tIle few battalions of the Guard ,vllich 
relnaill to him in such a way as to form rallyillg 
POilltS. It is too late. On the right the Prus- 
sians break in like a torre11t, and on tIle left 
Wellillgton, seeing the GIlaI'd retire, discerns his 
opportullity ,vitI} the sure eye of an able soldier, 
and orders his wilole line to advallce. His re- 
serve cavalry, - for he had with great judg- 
ment retained some fresh brigades, - panting 
for their share ill this glorious day, bear down 
everything before tIlelTI. The fifty-second alld 
otiler veterall English regiments, whicll had also 
been husbanded as much as was possible during 
the fight, drive the isolated battalions of the 
Guard from place to place, until evell these re- 
doubtable veterans are cr11shed by weight of 
numbers. The army is in full retreat. Na}Joleon 
himself, un"\villing for a long while to see tIle 
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facts as they actually were, after staying in one 
of tIle squares of the Gllard Ulltililis escape be- 
comes very problematical, is persuaded to quit 
his last field. TIle pressure of the Prussians on 
the right flank, resisted so long and so heroically 
by Lobau and the Young Guard, finally over G 
comes everything. There is notiling for the 
army but immediate flight. This is effected in 
great disorder, according to all the accounts. 
Nevertheless, not many prisollers were taken 
besides the wounded; and a large part of the 
artillery was brought off and carried as far as 
Genappes. Here the retreating troops had to 
cross a little bridge over the Dyle. An effort 
was made to defend the place. But the Prus- 
sians were too quick in their pursuit, and most of 
the guns had to be abandoned. The army llad 
lost at least 30,000 men, and, ,vhat was more, it 
had undoubtedly lost confidence and morale to a 
great degree. 
Such was the famous battle of Waterloo. It 
has become the synonym for utter defeat. Y et 
it was lost by the greatest captain of the age. 
TIle "\vorld has never ceased to wonder 110w sucll 
a terrible catastroplle overtook a soldier of sucil 
ability and experience. V olumes upon volumes 
have been written, eXplaining, criticising, defelld- 
ing, attacking, Napoleon's management of this 
campaign. 'V e Ilave follo,ved its course in suffi- 
cient detail to be able, I think, to ullderstand 
tllese criticisms. 
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But before ,ve approacil them let us pause to 
admire tIle loyalty and steadfastness ,vith wilich 
'Vellington alld Blücher stood by eacil other in 
tIle trying days of tIle 17th alld 18tll of June, 
1815. 'Vellillgton, coolly remaining at Quatre 
Bras until he silould ascertaill beyond a perad- 
venture what Blücher intellded doing; tilen trust- 
ing himself and his army to the issue of a bat- 
tle in which he knew he should at tIle outset be 
outnumbered and olltfought by the army whicll, 
superior in numbers and 'f)
oral, Napoleon was 
sure to bring against his miscellaneous command; 
obliged to wait for the help which had been prom
 
ised him until nearly tIle close of that terrible 
series of assaults; fighting with cool and resolute 
deternlillation; and, backed up by his own Eng- 
lish officers and men, successful in llolding his 
unstable allies to the position he had chosen, re- 
ceives and deserves all honor. Blücher, defeated 
at the outset of- the campaign; disappointed in 
not obtaining the expected assistance of Ilis ally, 
yet determined Olle way or another to carry out 
the original plan; unhesitatingly incurring the 
risk involved in abandoning direct communica- 
tion with his base of supplies; inspiring Ilis 
beaten troops with new ardor, and rewardecl by 
a Sllccess beyond his hopes, commands tIle admi- 
ration of all who appreciate the real soldier's 
spirit. 
The decision of the two commanders, nlade on 
tIle morning of the 17th, to unite their forces 
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at any risl\:, involving, as it evi{lentl y (lid, great 
danger, eSI)ecially for tIle Dllke's arlny, but yet 
justifiable as g"iving tilenl tileir best chance of 
winnillg tIle game, llas always received alld de- 
served unqualified commendation. 
Still ther"e is 110 justification for Wellington's 
leavillg those 18,000 lnen at Tubize alld Hal 
dl.lrillg tllat hard-fought day. 
Revie,ving now, briefly, tIle facts: - 
Up to the night of the 16tIl, Napoleon had 
decidedly the advantage over 11is antagonists. 
Tllough the attack of Ilis left wing under N ey 
at Quatre Bras Ilad not met witil tIle decided 
success which ,vould have attended it, had llot all 
unprecedented blllnder prevented the coöl)eration 
of d'Erlon's corps in the actioll, yet tIle Ellglisll 
gelleral had been utterly llnable to lend a single 
regimellt to his ally, wllo had been defeated al- 
most ullder llis eyes. Tilen tIle battle of Ligny, 
tilougil it had llot been a victory of the first class, 
yet Ilad been a decided success. 
The unaccountalJle neglect of Napoleon alld 
his staff to ascertain tIle direction ill wilicil tIle 
Prussians Ilad retreated, follo,ve(l, as it ,vas, ,vitil 
a lllistaken conjectllre on his part as to tllat (li- 
rection, and an unpardonable tardilless ill tal\:illg 
any llleaSllres for pursuit, gravely in1l)erilled tIle 
success of his plans. Had tIle facts beell known, 
as tiley llnqllestionably migilt Ilave beell kno,vn 
and ought to have beell kno"Tn, by eig"ht in tIle 
morning of tIle 17tll, Napoleon would llot llave 
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divided his army, - he would Ilave carried it all 
with IIin1 to the fielcl of 'Vaterloo; alld, SUPIJOS- 
ing every tIling else to Ilave happened as it did, 
he \vollld have been able to hold tIle crossings of 
the Lasne witII 20,000 luen, if necessary, wllile 
he threw tIle rest of llis arnlY, ,vIlicll would have 
llumbered 85,000 In ell, UpOl1 'Vellingtoll's posi- 
tion. The result, no olle call dOllbt, would llave 
beell a complete, an overwllelming victory for 
Napoleon. 
For this neglect in not ascertaining the di- 
rection of the Prussian retreat, Napoleon is, of 
COllrse, directly or indirectly, to blame. Nor did 
he make up for this neglect by a sagacious div- 
inatioll of Ilis adversary's intentions. On tIle 
contrary, he was here utterly at fallit. In conse- 
quence of tllis dOllble failure, llis not ascertaining 
the trlltll and not gllessing it, lIe divided his 
army. His third nlistake was tIle delay in start.. 
ing Grouchy. Tilis ,vas wIlolly llis fault, and 
tllere is no eXCllse for it. It added greatly to 
the cIlances against success. 
BIlt tllis has notlling to do ,vith Grouchy's re- 
sponsibility for his o,vn conduct. Had MarsIlal 
Grouc}IY, when, at two or tllree in tIle morlling 
of tIle 1StI1, lIe ascertained the nortl1erl y direc- 
tion of tIle Prussian retreat, acted ,vitII comnlOll 
sense and promptitude, the battle of Waterloo 
migllt, and probably "Tould, have been won by 
tIle Enlperor. IIad Groucl1Y beell clear-l1eaded 
enough to see that the all-important tIling for 
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him now was to get between the main army and 
tIle Prussians; llad he 111arcIled at (laylig'llt, as 
fast as lIe cOllld go, :for the bridge of l\Iousty, 
sending out llis cavalry to ascertain wllat the 
enemy was doillg, I callnot bllt thinl{ tilat he 
would have been able to cross the Dyle ,vitllollt 
seriolls molestation, and to llave established com... 
municatioll with the maill army by or soon after 
twelve o'clock. Had he done this, it is Ilard to 
see why, witil sucil a reinforcement, Napoleon 
could not have been free to employ against 'Vel- 
lington's army the entire force whicil he Ilad 
brougllt witll Ilim; and I think that no one ,vho 
has studied the events of the battle carefully, 
especially in the extremely valuable narrative of 
Sir James Sha,v-Kennedy, who was in the best 
position to know the state of the Duke's army 
during the battle, can dOllbt tilat if the 16,000 
infantry, whom Napoleon was compelled to with- 
hold from the main attack on tIle English army 
and to llse against the Prussians, had been em- 
ployed against 'V ellington's eIlfeebled Britisll 
and demoralized foreign regiments abollt tIle 
time when La Haye Sainte was captured, the 
Duke would Ilave been defeated. 
Before dismissing tIle subject of l\larshal 
Grouchy's conduct, I must say a fe,v ,yords about 
the two despatclles wIlicil Soult sent Ililn during 
tIle day. Several writers llave maintained that 
these despatches show that Napoleon Ilimself 
shared in the mistake which GroucllY made in 
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moving direct to 'Vavre, and ill not marclling so 
as to place llimself bet,veen the Prussians and 
the main army under the Emperor. 
In the first of these despatciles, ,vhich is dated 
on tIle field of battle, and was written at ten 
o'clock in the morning, SOlllt acknowledges the 
receipt of Grouchy's despatch dated Gembloux 
at tell o'clock tIle previous evening. He tells 
Grouchy tilat the Emperor is about to attack the 
English arlny which lIas taken position at Water- 
100. He tilen says: "ThlIS his majesty desires 
that you will direct your movements on W avre, 
in order to approach tIS, to put yourself in the 
sphere of our operations, and keep up your com- 
munications with us; pusiling before you tilose 
troops of the Prussian army ,vIlich have taken 
this direction and wilich may have stopped at 
Wavre, wilere you ougllt to arrive as soon as 
possible." 
This first despatcll was not received by Grouchy 
till four o'clock in the afternoon, when lIe was 
seriously engaged at Wavre. 
The secolld despatcll was dated at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. It acknowledges the receipt 
of his despatch of two o'clock in the morning, 
announcing that he was going to Sart à Wal- 
hain. "Your intelltion, tllen," says Marshal 
Soult, "is to go to Corbaix and Wavre. This 
movement is conformable to his majesty's ar- 
rangements ,vhich have beell communicated to 
you. N evertlleless, tIle Emperor orders me to 
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tell YOl! tllat YOl! ougllt always to manæuvre in 
our direction, and to seek to COlne near to our 
army, ill order tllat you lllay join lIS before any 
corps can put itself bet\veen us. I do not indi- 
cate to you," Soult goes on to say, "the direc- 
tion YOll sllollld take; it is for you to see the 
place where we are, to govern yourself accord- 
ingly, alld to connect our communications, so as 
to be al\vays prepared to fall llpon any of the 
enemy's troops \vhich may endeavor to annoy 
our right, and to destroy tllem. At this moment 
tIle battle is in progress on tIle line of Waterloo 
in front of the forest of Soignes. The enemy's 
centre is at l\font St. Jean; manæuvre, tllere- 
fore, to join our right." A postscript informs 
Grouchy that Bülow's corps is seen on the lleights 
of St. Lambert. ., So," concludes Soult, " lose 
not all illstant ill dra\ving near and joilling us, 
in order to crusl1 Bülo,v, ,vhom you \vill take in 
the very act." 
Tllis despatch did not reach Grouchy till after 
sevell o'clock. 
Neitller of these despatclles ,vas received in 
season to influence 1\farsllal GroucllY's moye- 
ments. We do not tllerefore llave to cllange 
our opinion of tIle \visdom or folly of those move- 
ments by any vie\v we may take of the contents 
of tIlese despatclles. ,V e are simply considering 
the charge that Napoleon, as a matter of fact, 
although Grol1cllY did not at the time know it, 
approved of GroucllY's movement upon 'Vavre. 
19 
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That he did so approve is inferred from the 
expressioll ill tIle first despatcIl, tllat Grouchy 
ougllt to arrive at Wavre as soon as possible, and 
from the statement in the second, that GroucllY's 
movement upon Corbaix and 'Vavre is conform" 
able to tIle Emperor's intentions. 
But these critics leave out of sight entirely 
the main body of both despatches. It is true 
tIlat, in the first despatch, Grouchy is ordered 
" to direct llis movenlellts on Wavre ;" but ,vllY? 
"So as to approacll us; to put yourself in tIle 
sphere of our operations, and keep up commllni- 
cations witll us," to use the language of the de- 
spatch. It is a necessary implication from tllis 
language tIlat if, o,ving to the occupation of 
'Vavre by tIle Prussians, tIle movement pre- 
scribed ,vould fail to bring Grouchy \vitllin tIle 
spllere of operations of tIlemaillarmy.it ,vas for 
Grouchy, as an independent commallder, to un- 
d3rtake some other movement. Y ou must re- 
member that Grouchy had, in his letter of tIle 
nigllt before, the receipt of ,vllich is acknowl- 
edgecl by Soult in this first despatch, stated his 
intention of marching either in the direction of 
vVavre or ill that of Perwez, according as his in- 
formation migIlt sho\v the direction of the Prus" 
sian retreat. To move in the direction of Per- 
wez was to separate 11imself from Napoleon; to 
move in the direction of Wavre was to approacll 
Napoleon. Hence Soult practically says tIlis: 
" Your taking the Wavre direction instead of 
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the Perwez direction is all rigIlt; do so, by all 
means; direct YOllr movements on 'Vavre; but 
remember tilat the object of your so doing is in 
order tllat you may alJproach us, tilat you may 
IJut yourself in tIle sphere of our operations, and 
keep Ul) your commllnications ,vith us." 
Let anyone now take tIle map and put him.. 
self in tIle position of the ,vriter of this despatch 
on the Brussels turnpike, and he will see tilat 
tIle object of the movement prescribed, namely, 
Grollchy's coming nearer to the main army, could 
not be attained, if tIle Prussians were at 'Vavre 
and ,disposed to make a stand there, unless 
GroucI1Y sllould operate somewhere between tIle 
mai11 army and 'Vavre. No doubt the despatch 
llligllt Ilave been ,,'"ritten more to tIle point; bllt 
,,,,lIen it \vas ,,,,ritten, Napoleon of course cOllld 
llOt kno,v the exact ,vllereabouts of tIle Prussians. 
Tl1at tlley had g011e from Ligny nortll towards 
'Vavre 11e llad ascertained from llis own observa- 
tion, as well as learlled from GroucllY's letter of 
tIle evening before. But that was all he kne,v. 
He accordingly tells GroucllY to take the direc- 
tiOll of 'Vavre so as to apI)roacl1 him, but Ile relies 
on Grollchy's more exact knowledge of the po- 
. sition of tIle Prussians to take the best course 
under the circumstances, to carry out tIle inten- 
tion and object of the order, ,vhich was that 
Grollchy sllould approach the main army. 
TIle qllestioll for GrollcIIY to consi(ler, llad 
he got the order in season, would 11ave beell, 
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"The tIler, the Prtlssians being in force at Wavre, 
as he Ilad ascertained ,vas tIle fact, in order to 
obey tIle order, lle ,vould 110t Ilave to cross the 
river, and to operate on Wavre on the west 
bank. He certaillly could not have carried out 
tlie direction, so explicit, so emphatic, so .reiter- 
ated, of approaching the main army and putting 
himself within the sphere of its operations, with- 
out so doing. 
The second order contains suell precise direc- 
tions to join the main army that its meaning 
can hardly be mistaken. But the approval of 
Grouchy's expressed intention to go to Sart à 
"\Vaillain, alld thence to Corbaix and Wavre, 
it is not perfectly easy to eXplain. Probably 
Sotllt SUI)I)osed tllat tllat was the best route for 
GroucllY to take to come near the main army. 
That GrotlcllY, instead of approaclling tIle lnain 
army, should go through Corbaix to Wavre, to 
attack a Prussian force posted there, is a COtlrSe 
,vllich it probably never occurred to Soult that 
GroucllY would adopt. 
The remaining incidents of the campaign need 
not detain us long. Grouchy, wllo finally suc.. 
ceeded in driving tIle Prtlssian corl)S of Tlliel- 
Inann from 'Vavre, heard the next morning of 
tIle defeat of tIle Emperor, and by skilful man- 
agement effected llis retreat, finally joining tIle 
wreck of the main army. 
Napoleoll left at once for Paris, leaving Soult 
in command. He doubtless felt tllat his reign 
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,,,,as over. He had chosen, as I said in my last 
lecture, to give to tllis ,var tIle character of an 
experilllent, instead of tIle character of a seri- 
OtIS and determined struggle, and now the ex. 
perinlellt llad failed. Of course, he may have 
tilougilt tilat all that France ,vas willing to 
attelllpt at tllat time was one brief campaigll, 
that she wOllld not sUPIJort him ill a costly and 
bloody,var carried 011 ill her own territory. But 
wIletller it ,vas with this idea that he risked the 
. 
Belgian canlpaign, or wlletller it was that he 
thought that he saw in the position of the Eng- 
lisll and Prussiall armies a good opportunity for 
one of Ilis crushing strokes, ,ve do not know. 
All ,ve know is tllat the ,vIlole struggle seemed 
to turn in great measure on the success of this 
one operation. 
He found at once, on arriving in Paris, tilat he 
could not count on any support by tIle new legis- 
lattIre. TIle constitutional party wel
e much more 
anxiolls to try tileir experiments tllall to defelld 
tileir country. TIle people probably would llave 
stood by Ilim, although tIle apparently rasll inva- 
sion of BelgilIlll revived nlenlories of otller risks 
taken an(l otiler armies lost. By beginnillg tIle 
war by a brilliant offensive operation ,,
hicil to- 
tally failed, Napoleon hacllost 110t only prestige, 
but moral sllpport. Had SllCIl a defeat occurred 
to him wIlen figilting on the soil of France, it 
would have intensified tIle patriotism of tIle peo- 
ple. As it was, it was inlPossible 110t to see in 
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tIle campaign of Waterloo the old and familiar 
characteristics of l\iarellgo ancl AS!)erll, so en- 
tirely at variance witl} tIle soLer alld resolute 
attitude witll which a nation encompassed by its 
foes determines to fight to the last ratller than 
surrender its independence. 
It is but just to Napoleon to admit that he 
frankly accepted the sitllation. He saw tllat 
althougll he could, by his still great iIlfluence 
among th
 people and his control over tIle army, 
l)rolong the war indefinitely, tllere was no rea- 
sonable cllallce of ultilnate success. It was no 
part of his plan to engage France in a bloody 
and purposeless strllggle. He was, very likely, 
disappointed not to see the representatives of tIle 
nation rally around him, press upon him offers 
of help, and urge him again to take tIle field. 
But when he found that people generally had 
made up their minds tilat it was useless to con- 
tinue the contest, lIe allowed no egotism or vain 
confidence to obscure his perception of the duty 
of the hour. That dllty was to give France im.. 
mediate peace. He accordingly abdicated. A 
provisional government was establislled, wilich 
tried to avoid the necessity of a second restora" 
tion of the Bourbons. But tIle liberal members 
of Parliament who were engaged in this hopeful 
project soon found that Wellington and Blü- 
eller, now tIlat Napoleon was gone, were not dis. 
posed to llave anything to do with tllem, or to 
\isten to any proposals of tllis nature. Paris.. 
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where the army had been concentrated under 
l\Iarshal Davout, was surrendered by a conven- 
tion dated the 3d of July, and the army retired 
behind the Loire. Before long, the whole matter 
was settled. On the 8th of JlIly Louis XVIII. 
resumed his throne; and on the 15th of J lIly 
Napoleon surrendered himself to the British 
government on board of the man-of-war Beller- 
ophon. 
I am not disposed to blame the BritisII min- 
istry for exiling their illustrious prisoner to St. 
Helella. It certaillly would not have been easy 
to suggest any other disposition of tIle fallen 
Emperor. The situation was one of those for 
,vhicll tllere are no precedents and no la,ys. Na- 
poleon was in the prime of Jife. He was a man 
of inextinguisllable energy. He still had, ,vith- 
out any possibility of d01Ibt, a g'reat llold on tIle 
people of France. Ha(lile been allo,ved to re- 
tain his throne in 1814, as he ought to have 
been, tIle qllestion of his exile would never have 
arisen. BlIt the allies, having most unwarrant- 
ably taken upon tllemselves to force upon France 
a government other than that of the man she 
preferred, were obliged, when they had succeeded 
in tlleir object, to dislJose of Nal)oleon. And 
tllere was really nothing else to do ,vith him 
tIlan to consign llim to some distant spot frolll 
whicIl he wOlIld be unable to escape. For tllis 
Purl)ose St. Helena was no doubt as good as any 
otller island. 
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Napoleon's life at St. Helena is not an agree- 
able stlldy. No man not a IJllilosopller, and a 
philosopher too of tIle most placid and allliable 
disposition, could possibly have undergone such 
a sudden and tremelldous change in Ilis sur- 
roundings and manner of life without showing 
its bad effects in an irritability, moroseness, de-. 
spondency, never seen before. In Napoleon all 
these traits were developed to a greater or less 
extent, for he ,vas by no lneans a pllilosopher. 
Y et he made many fast friends at Long,vood. 
Those about him became devotedly attached to 
him. He numbered among his admirers not a 
:few of the good people among the English gar- 
rison and residents. He resolutely and with a 

 
laudable indllstry undertook writing commenta- 
ries on his own wars. In Gourgaud and Mon- 
tholon he found most illtelligent secretaries; in 
Las Casas he had a vallled and ,vise friend; with 
the Bertrands Ilis intercourse was most familiar 
and intimate. There is after all much in Ilis St. 
Helena life tllat it is pleasant to look at. 
His treatment by tIle English government 
would 11ave been well enougIl, 11ad it not beglln 
,vitll the exasperating and gratuitous humilia- 
tion of denying 11iln llis proper title of Emperor. 1 
For tllis unnecessary and indefensible course no 
alJology, even, can be made. Except in tllis re- 
spect, Napoleon's treatment by tIle English ,vas 
that accorded to a prisoner of war, who was al., 
1 See A ppelldix IX. 
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lo,ved a good degree of liberty. The expenses 
of Ilis mailltenance and tllat of his friends were 
borne by the Ellglish government, and while no 
extravagance was permitted, there was no par- 
siulony shown. As a rule, the English officers 
treated the prisoner with courtesy and respect. 
I do not k110'V how it may have been ,vitIl Sir 
Hudson Lowe; I have never thougI1t it worth 
my while to get at the facts of that disagreeable 
and interminable controversy. There ,vas prob- 
ably fatIlt on botll sides. 
Fortunately for the world, tIle sayings and 
writings of Napoleon at St. Helena llave been in 
great part preserved. The narratives of his cam- 
paigns are always lucid, forcible, and most inter- 
esting. As for tIle mistakes that are to be found 
in them, and they are many, I am well aware 
that it is the fashion to call tIlem wilftll perver- 
sions of the trtIth. But when we take into ac- 
count the innumerable multitude of facts whicll 
these narratives comprise, and the confessed in- 
ability of Napoleon at St. Helena to refresh and 
correct his memory by official a11d otller papers 
alld by tIle recollections of Ilis officers, the cllarge 
of mendacity has precious little to rest llpon. 
Those of us who have ever made a study of any 
of our o"Tn campaigns, who have endeavored to 
reco11cile the conflicting statements of living ac- 
tors alld tIle OIJposing llarratives of official re- 
ports, 'v ill be nllic}l lllore illclined to Inarvel at 
the accuracy of Napoleon's narratives than to 
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suspect llim of wilful omissions or misstatelnents. 
Assuredly, never were accounts so generally cor.. 
rect composed under such serious disadvantages. 
But the idea of going to such narratives as tllese, 
which do not profess to be anything but the rec.. 
ollections of one of the chief actors, which do 
not pretend to be carefully made up from official 
and otller papers, with the expectation of finding 
minute accuracy in dates and numbers, is tlle 
idea eitIler of a fool or an enemy. No man of 
sense would be so silly as to expect tIlis accu- 
racy; and he wllo, on retllrning from sucll a 
quest, parades before the public his discovery of 
a mistake here or an error there, is a partisall so 
bigoted tllat it is not ,vorth our while to spend 
any powder on 11im. The St. Helena narratives 
give lIS in the main, undoubtedly, the key to 
Napoleon's plans, tIle views he entertained, the 
projects he contenlplated. Whenever it is llec. 
essary to obtain strict accuracy in details, a histor- 
ical student will of course consult contemporary 
documents, instead of any man's recollections. 
After a few years of this uneventful and re- 
stricted life his health gave way, and on the 5tll 
of May, 1821, he died. On his body were found 
several scars, showing tllat 11e had more tllan 
once concealed tIle fact of a sligllt woun(1 or con- 
tusion from tIle knowledge of the army. It was, 
in trlltll, impossible that he sllould llave entirely 
escaped tIle perils of so many battle-fields. 
He was buried with military llonors, rendered 
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to him by the British garrison of St. Helena. 
The spot selected for his grave was a quiet val- 
ley. The tomb itself was sheltered by a weeping 
willow. SIloots of this famolls tree have since 
been planted throllghout the world. 
Returning now to Ellrope. The second down- 
fall of Napoleon intensified the reaction against 
liberal ideas which had been for the preceding 
t,vo years increasing in violence. In France, 
the Bourbons returned in a vindictive temper. 
The leading officers of the army were at once 
proceeded against. Boult and Grouchy saved 
themselves by fligIlt. The convention of Paris 
of the 3d of July, the twelfth article Qf ,vhich 
provided that no one should be called to account 
for his conduct during tIle hundred days, was 
disregarded, and N ey, tllough claiming its pro- 
tection, was tried for treason and execllted. It 
is not to the creclit of 'Vellington that he did 
not insist upon the king's respecting the terms 
which had been granted by this convention, the 
consideration for wllich was the peaceable evacu- 
ation of the capital by a powerful French army. 
Far otl1erwise did Gelleral Grant act ,vhen it was 
proposed to try tIle COllfederate officers for Iligh 
treason. By his ellergetic remonstrances nlade 
to llis governmellt, he nlaintained the illviolabil- 
ity of the paroles he l1ad granted. 'Vellington, 
on the other hand, pretellded that it ,vas llot the 
intention of tIle article to restrain tIle Frencll 
government from acting as it mig'ht deenl fit, 
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but only to restrain hinlself and Marsllal Blücher 
from perpetrating any atrocities! Had such a 
construction beell given to the convention at the 
time, it stands to reason that Davout and Ney 
and the rest would never have accepted it. They 
were all in the same boat, and as for the arlny, it 
would ha
e stood by them to a man. Paris ,vould 
have been defended to the last, and thousands 
of lives would have been sacrificed before it 
could have been taken. But the position taken 
by the Duke is obviously absurd. What danger 
was there that the English and Prussian generals 
would punish anybody for his conduct during the 
hundre
 days? Clearly none whatever. The only 
dallger apprehended - the danger to meet which 
the article in question was inserted - was that 
of retribution being inflicted by Louis XVIII. 
for the support given to Napoleon. Tl1e Duke's 
contention as to the import of the article ren- 
ders it absolutely nugatory. It is in fact very 
hard to believe Welling-ton sincere in the view 
which he puts fortl1. Certain it is that he left 
Ney to his fate, without making even an effort 
to save him. Weare irresistibly impelled to re- 
call Nelson's action towards tIle Neapolitan pris- 
oners ill 1798, wIlen lIe set the capitulation aside, 
and had Caraecioli hanged from tIle yard-arnl 
of an English frigate. But though Wellingtol1 
would never 11ave touched a llair of Ney's head 
hilllself, he nevertlleless stood still alld saw with 
cOlllplete indifference the articles of the conven- 
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tion brutally violated. Had he cilosen to inter- 
fere, a ,vord from hil11 would have sllfiÌced. TIle 
conqueror of 'Vaterloo could not have been ig- 
nored by the restored king, especially whell in- 
sisting upon the proper effect being given to tIle 
terms of a military convention to "rhich he had 
been one of the principal parties. There is no 
eXCllse for Wellington's course ill this nlatter. 
On the continent generally there callle after 
the battle of 'Vaterloo a revival of all tlle old- 
fasllioned notions about legitimacy and privilege. 
The llormal developlnent of liberal ideas ill gov- 
ernment and legislation in France, Italy, alld 
western Gerlnany ,vas forcibly checked. The 
influence of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, ,vas 
for the time beillg domillant. In fact, it ,vas 
not very long before tIle attitude of tIle three 
great reactiollary powers becalne too pronounced 
even for the Englisll Tories and tIle Frellcll Bour- 
bons. Except, however, in England alld Frallce, 
the reaction (or the "Liberation of Europe," as 
some good people prefer to call it) llad fllli 
swing. TIle series of insurrections alld atroci- 
ties in Spain, culminating in the arnled interven- 
tion of France in 1823 to reseat the BOllrbons 
on tIle throne; the Allstrian oppression in Lonl- 
bardy and Vellice; the terrible misgovernment 
of Naples; the bloody suppression of the Polish 
strllggle for independence, and of tIle Hungarian 
contpst for allcient rigllts; the Holy Alliance, - 
these and many other features of the period 
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which succeeded tIle fall of Napoleon show what 
a retrogression Ilad takell place. During all 
this tilne Na})oleoll's falne ,vas steadily gaining. 
People in western Europe looked back upon tIle 
early years of the century, and saw that they had 
mistaken the transitor
y repressioll, the military 
dictatorship, incident to a state of war, for sys- 
tematic tyranny, and had been deluded by the 
war-cries of 1813 into exchanging the fundamen- 
tally equal and liberal government of France and 
the Confederation for the fundamentall
y unequal 
and aristocratic government of Austria and Prus- 
sia, supported alld backed up by the unblllslling 
absolutism of the Russiall Czar. They saw that 
in spite of his faults, ill spite of his defects, Na- 
poleon had been tIle man of the time; that he 
llad understood tIle needs and the capacity of 
tIle people in llis day and generation. It ,vas in 
fact owing solely to the wise and liberal laws 
wllich lIe introduced at so llillCll pains into tIle 
countries ,vIlich had composed the French Em- 
pire, that the reaction of 1814 and 1815 did not 
work a permanent injury to tIle cause of Euro- 
pean liberty. 
The just credit due to Napoleon in this great 
struggle has al,vays been withheld from him by 
liberal writers. TIley dwell on Ilis seizure of 
tIle sllpreme power in France on the 18th of 
Brumaire, on 11is aSsllmption of imperial dignity, 
on llis despotic and military rule, on Ilis ,vell- 
lrnown dislike of representative bodies. TIley 
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fail to see that France at tIle begillning of tllis 
century was wllolly unfit for a republican form of 
goverllment, tIlat her people at that tÏnle ,vere, 
and necessarily must have been, utterly unable 
to govern themselves; tIlat the only thing that 
anybody could do for them was to secure to 
them in permanent institutions the benefit of tIle 
immense refornls and cllanges of the Revolution. 
This Napoleon did, and this was llis great work. 
To defend France, thus reconstituted, against her 
foes, both foreign and domestic, it was necessary 
to consolidate tIle administrative functions of the 
governnlent. But this was not to enslave her, 
but merely to postpone to a more peaceful time 
her entrance upon the long and difficult course 
which her people needed for their education ill 
popular governnlent. 
'Vhat, ho,vever, has been refused to Napoleon 
by liberal writers and historians has alwa)Ts been 
cheerfully given to hinl by the people. For, ill 
spite of all the open hostility and tIle bitter and 
venOlnous Ilate of wllich Napoleoll lIas been and 
still is the object, tIle mass of lllankind Ilave 
al,vays recognized tilat he ,vas in tIle main on 
tIle right si(le, and tilat in him tIle good cause 
of our common humanity had a po,yerful helper. 
There never was a country over wilich lIe ruled, 
either mediately or immediately, wllich lIe (lid 
not nlake a freer and Ilappier country than it 
was ,vllen he took charge of it. Figlltil1g as he 
was, all his life long, coalition after coalitioll of 
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the nations of legitimist Europe, he did not neg- 
lect to consoliclate the newly gained liberties of 
his country in his Code. It is true that he could 
not in tIle turmoil and dallger of constant war do 
nluch towards even a beginlling of representative 
government. But the importallt thing was pre- 
cisely that which he did attend to. Whetiler all 
the adult males of a country, or only some of 
tilem, and if only some, ,vhich, shall exercise the 
francilise, are questions the answers to which may 
be exceedingly various, ,vithout much affecting 
people's rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of 11appiness. Certain it is that France was de- 
prived by Napoleon of no liberties which her 
people had ever enjoyed, of no rigllts which 
they had ever exercised. Moreover, it was due 
to his strong arm and wise direction that the 
fundamental changes ,vhich had been brought 
about by the Revolution were not swept away by 
an earlier return of the Bourbons. 
I do not claim for Napoleon the praise due to 
a great philanthropist. TIle honor we pay to 
a clear-headed, illtelligent, enterprising business 
man, wllo, being largely illterested in manufac- 
tures, let us say, ulldertakes the improvement of 
a factory-to,vn, ,vIlo cleans out the filthy dens 
where tIle operatives have been wont to lodge, 
,vIlo repairs the defective sewerage, ,vho builds 
new and convenient houses, who introduces prac- 
tical reforms into every department of the life of 
that to,vn, is certainly not the llo1lor which we 
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give to a JolIn Howard or an Elizabeth Fry; 
yet it is a real tribute of honor nevertheless. If 
,ve see sucll a man olJposed and tllwarted at 
every turll by bliucl cOl1servatisln, his efforts at 
enliglltenment alld sanitary refornl and tIle eleva- 
tion of the poor people derided, and attributed 
to mere selfish greecl of money, our sympatllies 
and our good wishes are ,vith that man. 'V e 
see that Ile is on tIle right side in the universal 
contest of hUlllan life and ,york. Nor do we 
,yonder greatly if we filld in llim tIle faults alld 
defects tllat are peculiar to men of 11is stamp; if 
we see with sorro,v that in him enterprise some- 
times beconles rashness, alld resolution verges 
upon obstinacy; tllat in his determination to 
carry througil his reforms he is sometimes care- 
less of the rights of others and intolerant or 
tlleir weakness and folly. Nay more, even if 
we filld 11im so ,vilful and so rasll that in the 
end his enterprises fail, and llis narrow-minded 
opponents are able to triunlpll over him, not 
even tllell do ,ve forget tllat, after all, tllis man 
has been tIle best friend and 11elper tllat that 
town ever llad. Our sympathies alld Ollr jlldg- 
ment are still ,vith 11im, and not witll llis bigoted 
thougll more fortunate enemies. 
"Rencler therefore 
lnto Cæsar the things 
which are Cæsar's." While we do not 11esitate 
to speak witll proper severity of Napoleoll's reck- 
less course ill 1813 and 1814, of his obstinate 
adherence to a military solution of tIle difficlllties 
20 
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which encompassed his Empire, of his indiffe
 
ence as a soldier to the evils of war, of llis for- 
getfulness as a soldier of Ilis duties as a sover- 
eign, - while ,ve recognize these defects and 
faults, let us be equally frallk in acknowledging 
Ilis great qualities, - his untiring industry, llis 
devotioll to tIle public service, his enliglltene(l 
views of governmellt and legislation, llis humall- 
ity. 
I know tllat there is a short and easy way of 
disposing of this evidence. It is only necessary 
to believe tllat in all his labors he was impelled 
solely by selfisIl motives, and all his wise meas- 
ures, his laborious tasks, his consistent further- 
ance of humane and liberal legislation, go for 
nothing in the minds of some people. But I 
cannot think that such a wholesale mode of dis- 
posing of a man's life-work as throwing light on 
llis character and motives, requires any serious 
refutation. People who accept such a tlleory as 
tllis have made up tlleir minds, and no amount 
of testimony can convince them. Undoubtedly, 
Napoleon, in common vtTitIl us all, had llis own 
interest and advancement in view all tllrough llis 
career. That goes witllout saying. But if he 
is to be fOllnd guilty of the charge of selfisllness 
in the opprobrious sense of that word, his accus- 
ers should be able to point to some instances at 
least where lIe preferred Ilis own pleasures or 
gains or fame to the public welfare. As for 
his pleasures or his gains, they, as is admitted, 
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never interfered witIl llis Pllblic duties. And it 
,vollid be a task well-lligll impracticable to point 
Ollt llo\v lle cOllld lla ve preferred llis O'Vll fame 
to the public good, since it was only in the suc- 
cessful conduct of public affairs that he could 
make his reputation. 
Otller unfriendly critics have derived great 
comfort and support by comparing Napoleon 
with those distinguished public servants ,vho, 
like 'Vashington and Wellington, had their well 
defined duties to perform towards a recognized . 
political superior, and performed those duties 
faithfully. But this is to commit the blunder of 
tryillg tIle head of a great COllcern, who is his 
OWIl master, by the stalldard applicable to 11is 
clerk. The well-marked and intelligible roulld 
of duty prescribed to an inferior furnishes no 
criterion by wllich we can deterlnine ,vllether his 
superior fully recognizes his responsibility for 
the talents committed to his charge, and for tIle 
improvement of which he is accountable to no 
one 011 eartll. 
TIle fact is, the character o
 Napoleon nlust 
to a certain extent be left undetermined. It is 
not probable, as it seems to me, that it ,vas a 
strong or deep character; that in him tllere ex- 
isted any very definite and solelnn recognition of 
11is responsibilities; tllat his life ,vas a struggle to 
come up to tIle requirements of an educated and 
vigilant conscience. Be it so. Nevertheless, it 
remaills true, tllat his po,vers \vere al\vays at the 
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service of the public; that his efforts as a whole 
were on the right side; that he ,vas the lll1sl)ar- 
ing foe of tyranny and injustice; and tllat he (lid 
more tllan any lllan of his time to relieve tIle 
masses of the people of Europe from the bur- 
dells which oppression and intolerance had laid 
upon them, and to open to them the prospects 
and hopes which under a liberal and enliglltened 
goverllment give to life so much of its enjoy- 
ment and value. He must be classed among the 
. friends and helpers of the race. 
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LECTURE I. 


ON NAPOLEON'S OCCASIONAL SEVERITIES. 


IT is not inconsistent with the views here presented 
of the character of Napoleon, that we should find him 
occasionally resorting to measures of extreme severity. 
Where it seemed to him to be necessary, in order to 
preserve his arnlY, to suppress dangerous insurrectio:ns, 
or the like, he rarely hesitated to enlploy what seemed 
to him the most sure mode of accomplishing his object. 
It is in this way that ,ve must account for the whole- 
sale execution of the prisoners at Jaffa" most of whom, 
having been recently released on parole, were found 
again in arms against the French. In a similar light 
we should regard the severities which acconlpanied the 
final extinction of the insurrections in La Vendée, and 
those wllich he reconlmended his brother J osepll to 
employ against the fierce and obstinate resistance of 
the Neapolitan lazzaroni. In this unhesitating em- 
ployment of force on oc
asions of this nature, Napo. 
leon nlueh reHem bled Crolnwell. 
But this sort of thing does not constitute a Juan a 
tyrant.. or even a harsh ruler. The stability of socie- 
ty, the welfare of ,veIl-disposed 
itizens, the interests 
of progress and of liberal governmpnt even, may ,veIl, 
in tunes of turmoil and revolution, be more secure 
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wIlen entrusted to the hands of such a man, than if 
COlnnlitted to the charge of one less practical and less 
inflexible. 
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LECTURE I. 


ON NAPOLEON'S HOLD ON HIS SOLDIERS. 


A FE'V illustrations of the wonderful hold upon his 
troops that Napoleon possessed may be not without 
interest in this connection. Sir Robert Wilson, who 
served in the Russian army in 1812, in his account of 
the retreat from Russia says:- 
"The atmosphere seemed to be rarefied till it became 
quite crisp and brittle. 
"The enemy, already afflicted by hunger, fatigue, sick- 
ness, and wounds, were ill prepared for this new, though 
always certain calamity. From this time a state of feeling 
prevailed that denaturalized humanity - a general reckless- 
ness pervaded all- a callousness to every consideration but 
selfish momentary relief, with one honorable exception in 
favor of the French, who, when captive, could not be in- 
duced by any temptation, by any threats, by any})rivations, 
to cast reproach on their Emperor as the cause of their mise> 
fortunes and sufferings. It was 'the chance of war,' 'un.. 
avoidable difficulties,' and 'destiny,' but 'not the fault of 
N a})oleono' 
"The famished, dying of hunger, refused food rather 
than utter an injurious ,vortl against their chief to indulge 
and humor vindictive inquirers." 1 
1 Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon B01laprzrte, and tlte Retrr>rzt of tlte Frenrh Army, 1812. By 
General Sir l{ohert "Tilson, !{. 1\1. 'r. t;ccond edition: London' 
lohn 1\lurray, Albemarle Street, 1860, page 254. 
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To the same effect I cite a touching story from 
rather an out of the way source:- 
"The next morning, after breakfast" [Napoleon had 
fallen and the allied armies had entered France in 1814J, 
"Danle Prieure, with another Sister, accompanied their 
guests over the wards of the hospital [at Boulogne J. They 
stopped at the bedsides of some of the soldiers, many of 
,vhom were disabled from old wounds; others, the survivors 
of the Russian campaign, ,vere still suffering intensely from 
frost-bites and the amputation of their limbs. 1\108t of them 
appeared miserably weak and dejected from the pain they 
had endured and all the hardships they had undergone. 
l\Ir. Sidney 
 s daughter observed to one of them, 
" 'Are you not glad we now have peace? You must be 
rejoiced to hear that Buonaparte, who had drawn you all 
from your homes and families, is safe out of the ,va y at 
last.' 
'" 1\Iadame,' replied a mere boy of a soldier, who had lost 
both his feet, 'de qui parlez vous? de notre Empereur?' 
" 'What,' said the lady, , do you still call him so?' 
'" Certainly,' he replied; 'we wOlùd all willingly die 
for him!' and at the top of his feeble voice, he suddenly 
shouted out, 'Vive l'Elnpereur ! ' 
" All the rest in the ,vard, which was exclusively for sol- 
diers, joined at once in the same cry, and the effect became 
almost deafening, as those in the adjoining wards united 
with their cOlnrades in the same hearty demonstration. It 
was even taken up by the soldiers occupying a higher story, 
and'Vive l'Eulpereur! ' resounded through the ,vhole build- 
ing ,vith wonderful energy by all ,,,,ho were capable of mak- 
ing themselves heard. The poor nuns ran away, stopping- 
their ears, and saying, 'Oh nl
chants, nléchants enfans! 
Stop your cries; this ('annot he allo,ved.' At last the 
noise subsided, and quiet being restored
 the good Sisters 
proceeded with their guests to other departments of the 
hospice." 1 
1 From A Hundred Years .Ago j or, A Narrative of Evenl8 
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A little volume entitled, "Reminiscences of Army 
Life under Napoleon Bonaparte," by Adelbert J. Doisy 
De Villargennes, former vice-consul of Italy at Cin- 
úinnati (Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co., 1884), has 
loecentlyappeal'ed, from which I make the following 
citation (pp. 12-18) :- 
"After the battles of Eckmühl and Ratisbon, a magnifi- 
cent avenue leading to the latter city had been totally ruined 
by the passage of upwards of two hundred thousand Dlen. 
The Emperor ordered it to be repaired, and a company of 
infantry was posted at each extremity, with the express 
command not to allow anyone to enter it on hors

ack. 
General Vandamme, as well known for his bravery as for the 
extreme rudeness of his manners, presented himself on his 
horse at the entrance of the avenue, and was proceeding 
further, when the sentry on duty, a raw young recruit, caIne 
forward and stated the orders he had received. ' General 
Vandamme passes anywhere,' exclaimed Vandamme; 'get 
out of the way.' On the soldier's appearing to insist, the gen- 
eral gave him a blow of his whip across the face, cursing his 
impudence. The young lad, intimidated, was about to yield, 
when the captain who commanded at the post, and who, 
walking about, had witnessed the scene, rushed toward the 
sentry, snatched the musket violently out of his hands, and, 
running in front of the general, levelled the piece at him, 
exclaiming, 'General, if you advance one step more I will 
shoot you like a dog for daring to treat my sentry as you 
have done.' Vandamme, seeing at once whom he had to 
deal with, thought it best to comply, and withdrew, mutter- 
ing a threat to revenge himself on the bold captain. 
"An opportunity soon presented itself. General V an- 
damme, being the temporary governor of Ratisbon, 011 vis- 
iting the different posts, recognized in the officer on duty at 


leading to the Marriage and Conver.r
ion to the Catholic Faith of 
lÆr. and JJlrs. JJlarlow Sidney, of Cowper IIaZZ, NOlothvmberland 
ItOndon, 1877, 12mo. 
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the main guard on the great square of the city, the unlucky 
captain who had checkmated him at the avenue. The square 
was then s,varming with lounging officers of all ranks. Van- 
damme took no apparent notice of his adversary, but having 
fully recognized him, went away without addressing him a 
word. Soon, ho,vever, profiting by the vicinity of a small 
crooked street, such as are almost all streets in Ratisbon, he 
suddenly reappeared before the post. The sentry immedi- 
ately called out the guard, according to regulations ,vhen 
the commanJing general presents hÏ1nself. The captain 
instantly rushed out ,vith the guard, but so sudden and un- 
expected had been the second visit of the general that a few 
minutes elapsed before the ranks were formed and arms 
presented. 
Iean \vhile the general, standing motionless, had 
waited for this moment; then, giving vent to his brutal dis- 
position, he assailed the unfortunate captain in the most 
opprobrious terms, telling him that he was fitter to drive a 
herd of hogs than to comnland soldiers, etc. By this time 
a crowd of officers had collected round the spot. The cap- 
tain, during this painful scene, had sufficient control over 
himself to refrain from answering a single word. But, as 
soon as his post was relieved, he called on Marshal Oudinot, 
the commander of the staff, and, after relating the facts of 
the affair, demanded permission to challenge General ,r an- 
damme. The marshal, in rather severe tones, refused the 
request. On this, the captain (his name ,vas, I believe, 
J ollivet, 14th light infantry) did not hesitate a moment, but 
a,vare, as ,vas all the arnlY, how easy of access the Emperor 
was, he at once detern1Îned on having direct recourse to his 
Inajesty. He accordingly repaired to the pavilion occupied 
by Napoleon, demanded and obtained an immediate audi- 
ence, related in the fullest details both his intervie,vs with 
General Vandanlme, and concluded with a request for the 
same favor ,vhi('h he had vainly solicited from Oudinot. 
Napoleon, with hi
 usual affability toward his inferiors.. an- 
Iwered: 'Sir, I sympathize with your feelings on this occa. 
sion; but you must feel that your demand is inadluissible. 
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The general officers of the army are to be here to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock; come at the same hour. l\Ieanwhile, I 
shall have strict inquiry made; and if, as I do not doubt, 
your version of the affair is quite correct, I shall require a 
suitable apology froIll General Vandamme to you.' 
" Punctual to the hour, the captain attended the meeting; 
and modestly, from the inferiority of his rank, remained be- 
hind the circle formed round the Emperor. The conversa- 
tion, as on such ceremonious occasions, was confined to triv- 
ial subjects, and the company seemed preparing to take 
their leave, when our bold captain, elbowing his way through 
marshals and generals, stepped into the centre of the circle, 
and fearlessly addressin
 the Emperor, said: 'Sire, you 
vouchsafed to promise me you would demand from General 
Vandamme, here present, some apology for the undeserved 
insults which he offered me. I come here in consequence 
of this promise.' 
" Napoleon, without answering the captain, turned to 
Vandamme, saying: 'General, I have inquired into the 
facts of this disagreeable affair, and I find that you have 
most unwarrantably and outrageously insulted an officer who 
enjoys in his corps the highest character. You owe him a 
suitable apology, as public as your insult has been, and I 
insist on your making it here.' 'Sire,' answered Vandamme, 
'I must regret having been carried away by passion in 
my addressing Captain Jollivet; but these gentlemen'- 
'That'8 enough,' exclaimed the captain. 'I am satisfied. 
Sire, I owe you more than my life. I thank your majesty.' 
He could say no more; emotion had stifled his voice; he 
bowed and retired. I have not heard what his subsequent 
career may have been. 
"It frequently happened that sudden acclamations of 
'Vive l'Ell1pereur! ' stirred the hunlors of our bivouac fires. 
This often occurred from the enthusiasnl of the soldiers at 
the recital of some trait in the life of their idolized chief. 
The first outpouring- of such a f
eling witnessed by me was 
occasioned by the animated account of the foregoing inciùent 
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by a sergeant to a large concourse of soldiers. The strict 
8ense of justice; the generosity of Napoleon toward those 
who had served well, or to\vard the families of those Vt
ho 
had fallen; his paternal attention to those in hospitals; hi::; 
severe surveillance over the conduct of contractors for the 
supply of the troops; the commanding influence which he 
wlaffectedly exerted over his most distinguished generals- 
all these aroused the enthusiasm of our soldiers at the nlere 
recital of some agreeable trait in the acts of their ido!." 
Nor can I omit the hearty and enthusiastic tribute 
from his German soldiers to Napoleon to be found in 
Nik1as l\lüller's "Liederbuch für die Veteranen der 
grossen Napoleonarmee yon 1803 bis 1814." I quote 
from Ranlbaud's "L'Allemaglle SOllS Nal)oléon Ier," 
Paris, 1874, pp. 182, 183. 
" , Le guerrier qui a suivi N apoléon so us tous les climats 
de l'univers,' s' écrie l' auteur dans sa préface, 'Ie guerrier 
qui a combattu sous ses ordres en tant de royaumes, qui tant 
de fois a pris sa part de la gloire et du triomphe, qui a 
mené cette vie tourmentée, pleine de privations, de souf- 
frances, de fatigues et de dangers mortels, ne peut pas.. ne 
doit pas oublier son grand général. Transn.guré, il continue 
à illuminer nos hpures de joie; nous lui dédions, ainsi qu'à 
nos victoires inlmortelles, de bienfaisantes fêtes commémo- 
ratives. Le vétéran s'y rajeunit; i1 recherche ses com- 
pagnons d'armes, ses fidèles canlarades, pour jouir dans leur 
société de ces douces joies qui surgissent du sein du passé, 
comme la pierre précieuse des mines de diamants. - Quel 
souverain pourrait prendre ombrage de voir une telle asso- 
ciation fêteI' les anciennes virtoires, jeteI' un regard énlU sur 
les aigles brisees de Leipzig et de WaterIuo.. laisser tomber 
une larme de douleur dans les flots de la Bérésina ?" 
" N apoIéon, sur Ie théâtre du monde, a été 1 'image clas- 
Bique du héros; mais i1 était aussi Ie père des soIdats, Ie fort 
bourlier de l'honneur. - Le ranlp, 1a mis
re, Ie danger" Ia 
fatigue, il partageait tout en camarade; il partageait la faim 
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on la manvaise soupe et guérissait nos esprifß malades.- 
Quel Charlemagne, quel Otton, quel Alexandre, a fait au.. 
tant que lui? Tout Ie monde les nomme grands; mais lui 
est encore audessus d' eux. - Sous ses étendards victorieux 
nons avons servi fidèles, intrépides. Son nom ne peut nous 
rappeler que des sentiments, que des souvenirs, sans cesse 
d ' h ,. " 
nouveaux erOlsme. 


I cannot close this appendix without quoting for my 
readers the touching poems of Heine and Von Zedlitz. 
Heine's" Two Grenadiers" is particularly apropos of 
the subject we have been considering. I give it in 
the translation of the Rev. Dr. Furness of Philadel. 
phia. 


THE TWO GRENADIERS. 


To France were travelling two grenadiers 
From prison in Russia returning; 
And when they came to the German frontiers, 
They hung down their heads in Inourning. 


There came the heart-breaking news to their ears 
That France was by fortune forsaken; 
Scattered and slain were her brave grenadiers, 
And Napoleon, Napoleon, was taken. 


Then wept together those two grenadiers 
0' er their country's departed glory; 
" Woe's me !" said one, in the midst of his tears, 
" Myoid ,vonnd, how it burns at the story! " 


The other said, "The end has conle ; 
What avails any longer living? 
Yet have I a wife and a child at home, 
For an absent father grieving. 
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"Who cares for wife? Who cares for child? 
Dearer thoughts in my bosom a,vaken; 
Go beg, wife and child, ,,
hen with hunger wild, 
For Napoleon, Napoleon, is taken. 


"Oh grant me, brother, my only prayer, 
When in death my eyes are closing..- 
Take me to France and bury ll1e there, 
In France be my ashes reposing. 


"This cross of the Legion of Honor bright 
Let lie, near my heart, upofl me; 
Give me my musket in my hand, 
And buckle my sabre on me. 


"So will I lie, and arise no more, 

Iy ,vatch like a sentinel keeping, 
Till I hear the cannon's thundering roar, 
And the squadrons above me sweeping
 


"Then the Emperor comes ! And his baNters wave 
With their eagles o'er him bending; 
And I will come forth, all in arms, from my grave, 
Napoleon, Napoleon, attending." 


THE 
iIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


FROM THE GERl\iAN OF VON ZEDLITZ. 


AT midnight from his grave 
The drummer woke and rose, 
And, beating loud the drum, 
Forth on his errand goes. 
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Stirred by his flesWess arms, 
The drumsticks rise and fall; 
He beats the loud retreat, 
Reveillé and roll-call. 


So strangely rolls that drum, 
So deep it echoes round, 
Old soldiers in their graves 
To life start at the sound; 


Both they in farthest North, 
Stiff in -the ice that lay, 
And they who warm repose 
Beneath Italian clay; 


Below the mud of Nile, 
And 'neath Arabian sand, 
Their burial place they quit, 
And soon to arms they stand. 


And at midnight from his grave, 
The trumpeter arose, 
And, mounted on his horse, 
A loud, shrill blast he blows. 


On airy coursers then 
The cavalry are seen, 
Old squadrons, erst renowned, 
Gory and gashed, I ween. 


Beneath the casque, their skul1s 
Smile grim, and proud their air. 
As in their bony hands 
Their long sharp swords they bare. 


And at midnight from his tomb 
The chief awoke and rose; 
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And, follo\ved by his staff, 
With slo\v steps on he goes. 


A little hat he wears, 
A coat quite plain has he, 
A little sword for arms 
At his left side hangs free. 


0' er the vast plain the moon 
A paly lustre threw; 
The man with the little hat 
The troops goes to review. 


The ranks present their arms, 
Deep rolls the drum the ,vhile i 
Recovering then, the troops 
Before the chief defile. 


Captains and generals round 
In circles formed appear; 
The chief to the first a word 
Now whispered in his ear. 


The word goes round the ranks, 
Resounds along the line; 
That word they give is, - France J 
The answer, - Saint Hélène! 


'T is there, at midnight hour, 
The grand review they say 
Is by dead Cresar held, 
In the Champs Elysées! 
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LECTURE III. 


ON l\IR. HERBERT SPENCER'S USE OF THE "GREAT 
l\IAN THEORY OF HISTORY" IN REFERENCE TO 
NAPOLEON. 


THAT the statement in the text is not an exagger- 
ated representation, as some might suppose, of the 
views of the influential classes in England, may be 
seen from a passage in a work of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer's, entitled" The Study of Sociology." (London: 
Henry S. Kin
 & Co., 1874, pp. 156 et seq.) In 
his chapter on "Subjective Difficulties-Emotional," 
we find all tIle accusations against Napoleon enUlller- 
ated, accepted without an instant's hesitation, and 
dressed out in the most lurid colors. vV e are told 
(p. 157) that" it was natural, too, that, in addition 
to countless treacheries and breaches of faith in his 
dealings with foreign powers, such a man should play 
the traitor to his own nation by stamping out its newly 
gained free institutions and substituting his own mili- 
tary despotism. . . . Year after year he went on sacri- 
ficing by tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
the French people and the people of Europe at large, 
to gratify his lust of power and his hatred of oppo- 
nents. To feed his insatiable ambition and to crush 
those who resisted his efforts after universal dominion, 
he went on seizing the young men of France, forming 
army after arnlY, that were destroyed in destroying 
like armies raised by neighboring nations. . . . And 
all this slaughter, all this suffering, all this de vasta.. 
tion, was gone through because one man had a res
 
less desire to be despot over all men." 
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It would be difficult to find a more stril{ing exam- 
ple of the "great luan theory of IIistory," as :\Ir. 
Spencer himself in the second chapter of this very 
book calls it, than in this truly extraordinary passage. 
All the social, political and legal conditions which 
made the era of Napoleon an era of conflict, ,vhich 
made such a military career as his possible, are here 
utterly ignored. ..L.L\.11 the European po, vel'S are quietly 
assumed to be the inoffensive and peaceful victims of 
one brutal and ambitious soldier. As 1\11'. Spencer 
says in his second chapter (p. 33), in speaking of this 
"great man theory of History," "the interpretation of 
things thus given is so beautifully simple, seems so 
easy to comprehend. Providing you are content ,vith 
conceptions that are out of focus, as most people's 
conceptions are, the solutions it yields appear quite 
satisfactory. " No one could make a better criticism 
than this on 1\f r. Spencer's sirnple and forcible presen- 
tation of the domestic and foreign policy of Napoleon, 
which I have quoted above, and I am quite content to 
leave the matter here, without adding a word of my 
own. 
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LECTURE IV. 


THE POLISH QUESTION AND THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


THE Czar of Russia felt hinlself to be the representa.- 
tive on the Continent of the old order of things. He 
had in this capacity unhpsitatingly jvined the coalitions. 
lIe had, to be sure, at last luade peace \vith France at 
21 
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Tilsit, and had, in fact, entered into alliance with her. 
But the French alliance was detested by the Russian 
nobility, and Alexander hinlself had no heart in it. lIe 
had nlade it because he sa,v that nothing lllore could be 
attempted at that tinle against Napoleon, - the three 
Eastern powers being too much exhausted. Besides, he 
wanted to purchase Napoleon's pernlission to embark 
on a career of conquest. And he obtained it. Since 
the treaty he had attacked the Turks and had annexed 
Moldavia and Wallachia: he had attacked the Swedes 
and had annexed Finland. He now coveted "'\Varsaw, 
and the surrounding territory, formerly Prussian Po- 
land, but now organized as the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw. It had greatly annoyed him to see the Duchy 
enlarged by the greater part of Austrian Galicia, as a 
result of the Austrian war of 1809. He knew that 
Czartoriski and other Polish patriots were looking for- 
ward to the entire reëstablishment of Poland with the 
help of France. This he cordially dreaded. The ef- 
fect of it would be to push the boundary of Russia 
back to the Dneiper, and to destroy the greater part 
of her influence in European affairs. At the same 
time, there was no special reason to suppose that a 
restoration of Poland was one of Napoleon's schemes. 
Napoleon, when questioned on the subject, always de- 
nied that he had any plan of the kind. 
Thus, in front of Alexander stood the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, composed of the' Prussian and Austrian 
shares in the partitions, which might, perhaps, if af- 
fairs were skilfully managed, be annexed to Russia; 
or, on the other hand, if things went wrong, might 
form the nucleus to which might be added the much 
larger territory of Russian Poland. The Polish ques- 
tion occupied the chief place in Alexander's thoughts 
from the beginning of 1810 to the breaking out of the 
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war with France. Various solutions occurred to him. 
Early in 1810 1 he consulted Prince Czartorisl{i on the 
possibility of organizing Russian Poland as a separate 
state, of \vhich the Czar of Russia should be the heaùe 
But the Prince said that a half meaHure of this sort 
would utterly fail to satisfy the national feeling. 
In December, 1810,2 Alexander suggested to Czar- 
toriski the union of tIle Grand Duchy of 'Varsaw and 
the Russian provinces of Poland into a kingdonl, hav- 
ing a regular government of its own, but of which 
the Czar should be the king. This, of course, meant 
war with Napoleon, for the Grand Duchy was a nlem- 
ber of the Confederation of the Rhine. The scheme 
was, in effect, to annex forcibly the Grand Duchy to 
Russia, giving the Poles, however, what \ve now call 
home-rule. In his letter to the Count, Alexander 
desires him to ascertain the state of feeling in 'Var- 
saw and throughout the Duchy by personal observa- 
tion. Appended to this letter is an estimate of the 
forces ,vhich the contending powers could bring into 
the field. 
Czartoriski 3 made his investigations, and reported 
to the Czar that the Poles would not think of such a 
proposition; that they expected sooner or later to ob- 
tain their restoration at the hands of Napoleon. 
To this Alexander replied l in January, 1811, reiter- 
ating the feasibility of the schpme; stating that be in- 
tended to offer Austria tbe Danubian principalities in 
exchange for Galicia, and should offer some compen- 
sation to the l{ing of Saxony, who was the Grand 
Duke of "\Varsaw, if he took his side in the \var. He 
also goes over his estimate of his available forces. 
1 Life and Times of A lexander I., J oyneville, vol. ii. pp. 96, 
97. 
2 Id. pp. 108 et seq. 8 Id. p. 113. 4 Id. p. 114. 
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The most important thing in this letter is the light 
it throws on the way in which the Czar regarded 
his relations to France. To attack Napoleon was a 
mere question of expediency. Alexander says: "It 
would be a mistake to be the aggressor in present 
circumstances, - and I shall not make that mistake. 
But everything changes if the Poles join me. Ree> 
inforced by the 50,000 men I should owe to them, by 
the 50,000 Prussians \vho might, without risk, also 
join me, and by the Inoral revolution which would be 
the unfailing result in Europe, I might advance to the 
Oder without striking a blow." Further on he says: 
" Till I can be sure of the coölJeration of the Poles 
I have decided not to begin the war with France." 1 
Among the results of the war would be, he says, 
"a complete revolution in the opinion of Europe" 
and" deliverance from the yoke under which the Con- 
tinent la.nguishes." 
Now observe. The Czar does not pretend to have 
a casus belli of any kind. The Grand Duchy of 
'Varsaw, which he proposes to annex, never belonged 
to Russia. But if he can settle the Polish question by 
uniting all the scattered portions of the ancient mon- 
archy under the rule of Russia, and can thereby also 
assail the Empire of Napoleon with a fair chance of 
success, and bring about the triu1l1ph of the legitimist 
side in this weary contest, - which is what he means 
by delivering the Continent from the yoke under 
which it ianguishes, - he will not hesitate to com. 
mence a war of aggression. 
1 The italics are mine. Id. p. 117. 
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LECTURE IV. 


ON JUARMONT'S CRITICIS:\I ON NAPOLEON'S TACTICS 
IN HIS LATER CAIUP AIGNS. 


MARSHAL Marmont, in his valuable work entitled 
"The Spirit of :ftlilitary Institutions," after speaking 
of the earlier successes of Napoleon, says: "In 1812, 
it depended upon his own will to give to the great bat- 
tle which he fought upon the Moskwa the character 
of his preceding victories. A simple flank movement 
would have pernlitted him to fight the Russian army 
with much greater advantages. But a decided taste 
for direct attacks already began to lllanifest itself in 
hin1, a taste for the pleasure of elnlJloying force, and 
a kind of disdain for the concurrence of art and skil- 
ful combinations." (Am. Ed., Part III., cl1apter 
vii., page 186.) 
I doubt this statement. In the first place Napoleon 
did organize a movement, under Davout and Ponia- 
towski, having for its object to turn the Russif'n left. 
It is true the movement was only measurably success- 
ful, but that was not the fault of the plan. Very pos- 
sibly the Russian army might by some other nlove- 
ment have been compelled to evacuate their position 
at Borodino. But it was the policy of the French at 
that stage of the canlpaign to fight a great battle, not 
to compel a further retreat of the Russians into the 
ínterior. As regards N alJoleon' s alleged taste for (li- 
rect attacks, the employment of nlain force, and so 
forth, it should be recollected that at this period of 
his career his adversaries did not luake the blunders, 
either strategical or tactical, which ,vere so COlnmon in 
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his earlier experience. Battles like Wagram and 
Borodino are not to be classed with Austerlitz and 
Friedland. Besides, there was never any falling off 
in Napoleon's quickness in availing himself of any 
mistake of his enemy's: witness, for instance, Dresden 
and Ligny. 


APPENDIX VI. 


LECTURE V. 


ON THE NUMBERS ENGAGED AND ON THE LOSSES IN 
THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


CHAMBRAY, in his" Campagne de Russie," in a 
table annexed to the second volume, gives the follow- 
ing figures, which are taken, Chambray says, from the 
returns sent to the war department of the strength of 
each corps at the moment of its passage into the terri.. 
tory of Russia. 
Field and Staff . 3,983 
First Corps, Davout 72,051 
Second Corps, Oudinot . 37,139 
Third Corps, Ney 39,342 
Fourth Corps, Eugéne . 44,798 
Fifth Corps, Poniatowski 36,311 
Sixth Corps, St. Cyr . 25,134 
Seventh Corps, Reynier 17,189 
Eighth Corps J unot, afterwards Vandamme . 17,935 
Ninth Corps, Victor, entered Russia in September 33,567 
Tenth Corps, Macdonald . 32,497 
Schwartzenberg . . . 34,148 
Guard . . . . 47,373 
Forward . . . . . 441,467 
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Brought over 
Cavalry: - 
N ansouty 
l\Iontbrun 
Grouchy 
Latour Maubourg 


441,467 


12,077 
. 10,436 
9,676 
7,994 40,183 481,650 1 


13,592 I 
13,290 I 
Total as froln official returns . 508,532 
Chambray adds to this total an estimate of troops 
,vho, during the canlpaign, rejoined their 
reginlents 
And for men connected with the grand 
parks of artillery, engineer corps, etc., an 
estimate of 


Durutte's Division entered Russia in Novem- 
ber 
Loison's Division entered Russia in Novem- 
ber 


80,000 


21,526 
610,058 2 


I think that a deduction of probably ten per cent. 
should be made froln the official total of 508,532 
S
 5
M3 
Thus reducing the official total to . 457,679 


1 From this total of . . 481,650 
Deduct the Field and Staff 3,983 477,667 
Deduct also an estimate of 10 per cent. for 
excess of estimate 4 7,766 
Leaving . 429,901 
'Vhich is slightly below the Duc de Fezel1sae's total of 447,000 
De Fezensac adds for recruits and fresh troops 53,000 
1\faking a total of 500,000 
See Fezellsac's Journal de la Campagne de Russie, p. 4, note; 
p. 191. 
2 To this Chalnbray adds 37,100 for those absent fron1 the 
ranks, - an estimate to get at what the }-'rellch call l' effertif, 
which is the total, present and absent. Iris total, therefore, 
reaches the enormous figure of . . 647,158 
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Brought over 
And as for the estimates, I should think the first 
altogether too large, probably by one half; 
let us then add for recruits 
And for extra-duty men, as above 


457,679 


40,000 
21,526 


Making a total of it 519,205 
III Bourtourlin's Atlas, Tableau No.1, he puts the 
total allied force at the opening of the calnpaign at 
525,800 men, but this includes the whole corps of Au- 
gereau, of 60,000 men, most of which did not enter 
Russia. In Tableau No. 20 he puts the actual num- 
ber that entered Russia during the whole campaign at 
554,000 men. 
The Russian estimate of the fate of the armies of 
the French and their allies does not differ materially 
from this figure. In Bourtourlin's History, vol. ii., 
pp. 445, 446, it is thus given: - 
Killed in battle or died of wounds 
Died of disease, cold, exhaustion, etc. 
Taken prisoners 
Returned 


. 125,000 
132,000 
. 193,000 
80,000 
-- 
Total. . 530,000 
General Gourgaud in his Examen Critique of the 
work of the Count de Ségur, Book XII., chapter iv., 
gives a higher estinlate of those who returned, viz:- 
Troops which repassed the Niemen to Kowno on 
the 15th of December 
Tenth Corps, l\iacdonald 
Fifth Corps, Poniatowski 
Seventh Corps, Reynier 
Schwartzenberg's 
Total 


. 


36,000 
. 30,000 
20,000 
. 15,000 
26,0 00 
. 127,000 


I think his estimate of tho strength of the 
-'ifth 
Corps is very wide of the mark. It should be ob. 
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served that the troops of l\Iacdonald, Reynier and 
Schwartzenberg had not penetrated far into the coun- 
try. 
Charras, in his" Guerre de 1813," chapter i., gives 
the numbers as follows: - 
P. 5. Repassed the Niemen - 35,000 or 40,000 rilen, 
of \vhom about 26,000 or 27,000 were in good condi- 
tion. 
P. 9-13 - Macdonald - 22,000 to 25,000 men, 
Schwartzenberg, Re
TJlier, etc., 45,000 to 50,000 men. 
Taking the smaller figures, we have:- 


Grand army, main column 
l\Iacdonald 
Schwartzenberg 
Total 


35,000 
. 22,000 
45,000 
. 102,000 
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LECTURE VII. 


ON THE BERTRAND ORDER. 


I HAVE related the history of this Bertrand order 
in an article published in the "Atlantic l\Ionthly" in 
,Tune, 1881, entitled "'Vho Lost Waterloo?" It is 
certainly a very curious story. 
As to the effect to be given to this despatch in any 
critical estinlate of the campaign, it seems to me that 
it cannot well be exaggerated. In it, the Emperor in 
effect says to Grouchy that, even although it looks 
now as if the Prussians had fallen back in the direc- 
tion of Namur, still it may be tbat they have not 
really done so at all, but that they are intending to 
unite with the English and fight a battle for the de- 
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fence of Brussels. Yet, in face of this, Chesney 1 says 
that this letter " serves to show two things only,2 
(1), that Napoleon was now uncertain of the line of 
Blücher's retreat, and (2) that he judged Gembloux 
a good point to move Grouchy on, in any case." 
Nor is Chesney the only English critic \vho seems 
to me to underestimate the importance of the warning 
contained in this despatch. Kennedy, Hooper, IIam- 
ley seem to me to be open to this criticism. I-Iamley, 
in fact, in his elaborate critique on the campaign in 
his" Operations of War," does not even allude to the 
order. 
In the first place, they all of them consider the de- 
spatch chiefly in reference to Napoleon's conduct of 
the campaign. Very likely they are right in holding 
that Napoleon's omissions and delays that n10rning of 
the 17th are not redeemed even by the sagacity \vhich 
warned Grouchy of a possible union of the Prussian 
army with the English. But they do not stop here. 
They are so much impressed by the delays and the 
omissions that they entirely fail to do justice to the 
Emperor's sagacity in predicting the operation \vhich 
actually was effected. In the second place, it is quite 
evident that they have not considered the Bertrand 
order with reference to Grouchy's conduct, which is a 
matter with which our praise or blame of Napoleon 
has, of course, nothing to do. Grouchy at Gembloux 
during the night of the 17th and 18th, in fact by three 
A. M. of the 18th, had ascertained that the Prussians 
had retreated on Wavre, in other words had fallen 
back upon their allies. He had no specific instruc. 


1 Waterloo Lectures. A Study of the Campal:gn of 1815. By 
Colonel Cllarles C. Chesney, R. E. Third Edition. London: 
Longmans. 1874. P. 152. 
2 The italics are mine. 
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tions, nothing whatever to hanlper him in any way. 
He had no orders to go to "r avre, or anywhere else. 
The only order \vhicl1 he had, warneù hinl in so nlal1Y 
words that the Prussians might perhaps be intending 
to unite with the English to try the fate of another 
battle for the defence of Brussels. He had with hilll 
t\VO fine corps, between 33,000 and 34,000 men. That 
under these circumstances he should have lnarched 
towards the main army under the Emperor, should 
have drawn near to it, so that he lllight have received 
11Ïs orders directly from the Emperor, I submit is too 
plain for argument. 
To judge fairly of the question, whether l\Iarshal 
Grouchy's movements were what they should have been 
or not, one must consider it by itself, and not allo\v 
one's mind to be confused by d\velling on any previous 
shortcomings of Napoleon. Stated briefly, then, the 
case is this: Early on the morning of the 18th of 
June, Grouchy at Gembloux knows that Napoleon is 
on the Brussels turnpike expecting to fight the Duke, 
and that Blücher has retired on 'Vavre so as to sup- 
port the Duke. The danger to Napoleon is therefore 
evident, and pressing. To manæuvre in his direction, 
keeping the Prussians always on his right, using tbe 
large force of cavalry wbich he had \vith him to secure 
the roads and bridges, and, above all, to start at day- 
break and to lose no time, was clearly the dictate of 
common sense. 
'Vhether, if he had done this, he would have inter- 
posed his force between the Emperor's army and the 
Prussians, may perhaps admit of sonle difference of 
opinion. I have not time to discuss the question here. 
I have given my own opinion in the text. Certain it 
is, that to stop Grouchy in such a nlarch would have 
necessitated s
ch a conlplete change in the Prussìan 
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programme for the day that the chance of Napoleon'8 
þeating the Dul{e before any considerable force of the 
Prussians could arrive, would have been very greatly 
increased, to say the least of it. Probably all will 
allo\v that the catastrophe would have been avoided. 
I am not now speaking of the effect which would have 
been produced by Grouchy's marching at noon, when 
he heard the guns, from Sart à Walhain: that is a 
very different question. I am speaking of Grouchy's 
marching at daybreak from Gembloux. 
A criticism on Napoleon which is made by the dis- 
tinguished English general, Sir James Shaw-Kennedy, 
which is adopted by Chesney in his Lectures, and is 
there said to have been first suggested by Clausewitz, 
seems to require a brief consideration. I quote from 
General Kennedy's work: - 
"The idea that Grouchy was entirely wrong, that the 
fault was entirely his, that his bungling or treason caused 
the loss of the action, cannot be admitted as a portion of au- 
thentic history: it has soothed French susceptibilities, and 
has been employed to give a more favorable view of Napo- 
leon's combinations. In respect to the latter it utterly fails, 
,vhich may be shown by the following view, which, so far as 
I know, has not hitherto been brought forward; but which, 
when stated, must, as I conceive, be a self-evident proposi- 
tion. The allegation is, that, when at noon Grouchy heard 
such a cannonade as to indicate that a general action was in 
}Jrogress, he ought to have marched directly to the field of 
battle. Now, even admitting this to be true, it implies that 
Napoleon committed the same error in a far stronger and . 
more inexcusable degree. If Grouchy's proper place was 
on the field of battle at Waterloo, then Napoleon should 
have sent for him at daylight on the morning of the 18th. 
when he saw the Anglo-Allied army in position, and deter.. 
mined to attack it. Napoleon knew with positive certainty 
that a general action was taking place: if, then, the princi 
. 
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pIe was correct that Grouchy should take part in it, why did 
not Napoleon order hin1 to march upon Planchenoit? Na- 
poleon had positive and certain kno\vledge of the existence 
of a general action, and \vas free to give to Grouchy what 
orders he chose: Grouchy, on the contrary, only could guess 
as to the existence of a general action, and, in acting upon 
a probable supposition, would have done ::50 contrary to his 
instructions. No,v Napoleon not only failed to send any 
order to Grouchy to march upon Waterloo, \vhen he kne\v 
positively that he was about to engage in a general action 
with the Anglo-Allied arll1Y, but even when the action 
was actually commencing, he caused Soult to write to hinl, 
approving of his marching upon Wavre. If then Grouchy 
violated a principle in not marching to tbe field of battle, 
Napoleon violated the same principle, and in an aggravated 
degree, by not ordering his march upon Waterloo early on 
the morning of the 18th, and in going the length of approv- 
ing his march upon Wavre when the battle of Waterloo 
was actually cOll1mencing." 1 
The answer to this is very simple. " Early on the 
morning of the 18th" Napoleon did not know,vhere 
the Prussians were, but supposed that Grouchy was 
looking out for them. 'Vhy then should he send for 
him? Napoleon did not need Grouchy to help 11im 
fight the Duke: he knew perfectly well ,vhat sort of an 
army the Duke had, and ho,v small a force of English 
troops the Duke had with him. The Emperor would 
beyond a reasonable doubt have beaten that army had 
he been able to employ his \vhole force against it. 
Nor did the Duke himself ever dispute this vie,v. 
Everybody kno\vs that "T ellington took up his posi- 
tion relying on the assurance of Blücher that he should 
be largely reinforced. If Grouchy ought to have 
1 Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. By the late General Sir 
Sir Janles Shaw-I(ennedy, K. C. B London: John Murray. 
1865. Pp. 159-161. 
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marched to the field of 'Vaterloo, as indeed he onght, 
it was not because he might suppose bis master to be 
in peril from the arnlY under Wellington, but because 
he would fear that that army would be strengthened 
by a large part of the force under Blücher. Had 
Grouchy been where he should have been, between 
Napoleon and the Prussians, he would never Ilave 
thought of marching to the field of Waterloo; for not 
only would his presence there not be needed, but only 
by remaining where he was ,vonld he be fulfilling his 
appointed rôle of preventing the Prussians from taking 
a hand in that fray. For Napoleon, then, to have sent 
for Grouchy early on the Dlorning of the 18th to help 
him fight Wellington, when, for anything that Napo- 
leon }{new, Grouchy might be ably and skilfully play- 
ing his part of keeping the Prussians off, would have 
been unwise indeed. 
As for Soult's order, "approving Grouchy's march 
upon W avre, \vhen the battle of "T aterloo was actually 
commencing," I have fully eXplained in the text that 
it was written when it was evident to Napoleon that 
the Prussians were approaching, and that it was, in 
effect, an order to Grouchy to join the main army at 
once. 
In conclusion, let me say a word on the very unfor- 
tunate effect ,vhich the political anirnus of Charras, 
Quinet, and other writers had on their discussions of 
the subject. These men were not historians at all, 
properly so called. They wrote for a present political 
purpose. They were the enemies of the Second French 
Empire, and they were, in these books of theirs, try- 
ing to break do\vn the prestige of the First Napoleon, 
which, as they supposed, had much to do witll the 
establishment and success of the Second Enlpire. 
They were endeavoring to destroy" la légende Napo. 
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Iéonienne." It is true that we owe much to their in- 
defatigable researches, but we must al\vays renlenlber 
that their object was not the truth of history, but sueh 
a version of this calnpaign as could be nIade to tell 
against the Imperialist side in the political controver- 
sies of their own day and generation. The worst of 
it is, that their captious, suspicious, and unfair spirit 
has to a certain extent infected certain English wri- 
ters. In fact Captain Siborne, whose exhaustive work 
on the campaign was written in 1844, in the days of 
Louis Philippe, is beyond question the most impartial 
and reasonable English writer on the subject. 
A good illustration of this disposition towards fault- 
finding may be found in Chesney's 'Vaterloo Lectures, 
(3d ed. pp. 118, 119,) where he is accusing Napoleon 
of negligence in his nlanagement of the left wing of 
the army: - 
"Did he direct that at daylight (of the 16th) d'Erlon 
should close up his long colu1l1n on Reille's rear at Gosselies, 
and be ready for the marching order for,vard? 'Vere 
there any signs of pressure or hurry in Ney's morning in- 
structions, or any notion then of a great pitched battle 
which that marshal was by a flank movement to win for his 
master ? We are enabled to answer all these questions in 
the direct negative from Napoleon's o,vn authority. The 
only letter from the latter to N ey, ,vritten before the five 
orders already mentioned [the orders given on the 16th, 
beginning with the one ,vhich assigned him to the command 
of the First and Second Corps], ,vas merely a formal one, 
assigning Kellernlan's cavalry to the nlarshal, and inquiring 
if d'Erlon had completed his movement of the day before 
and' what are the exact positions of his corps and Reillp's.' 
Not a word of any urgency, or of preparing- to advance by 
closing d'Erlon's divisions on to the cltaussée at Gosselies." 


Why Colonel Chesney should have approached the 
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subject, as he evidently did, with the. notion that he 
would find Napoleon's management of the campaign 
characterized by the carele
sness ,vhich he attributes 
to him, I will not pause to inquire. But the fact is, 
that the movenlent which Chesney charges the Em- 
peror with having olllitted to order, "that at dayligkt 
[of the 16th] d 'ErIon should close up his long colunln 
on Reille's rear at Gosselies, and be ready for the 
marching order forward," was actually prescribed, - 
only, instead of its being an order to close up and 
reach Gosselies at daylight of the 16th, the order was 
sent at three P. lVI. of the 15th, and was to be executed 
at once. The order is to be found in the very valu- 
able work published by the son of Marshal Ney, and 
entitled "Documents inédits sur la Canlpagne de 
1815." (Paris, 1840, p. 25.) It reads as follows: - 
" A M. LE COMTE D'ERLON. 
Extrait du registre du major général. 
EN AVANT DE CHARLEROI, 
A 3 he'llres d'll soir, 15 J'llin, 1815. 
Monsieur Ie comte d'Erlon, I'Empereur ordonne à 1\1. Ie 
comte Reille de marcher sur Gosselies, et d'y attaquer un 
corps ennemi qui paraissait s'y arrêter. L'intention de 
l' empereur est que vous marchiez aussi sur Gosselies, pour 
appuyer Ie comte Reille et Ie seconder dans ses opérations." 
This order was not sent to Ney, for he only joined 
the army about five o'clock in the afternoon on the 
15th, but it was sent to the Count d'Erlon, and it 
completely relieves Napoleon of the charges which 
Chesney so vehemently urges. Colonel Chesney, be.. 
yond a question, intended to be inlpartial in his treat- 
ment of the conduct of all the actors in this calnpaign, 
but he seems somehow to have been infected ,vith the 
then prevailing disposition to disparage the capacity 
of Napoleon. Napoleon, having sent orders to d'Erlo
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on tIle afternoon of the 15th, to close up on Reille at 
Gos!:;elies, and to support hiln in his attack on the 
encmy there, naturally enough inquires of Ney,l the 
first thing in the niorning of the 16th, if the First Corps 
has finished its movelllent, and ,vhat was the exact 
position of the t\VO corps. There is no carele
sness 
here, not a trace of it. "Thy Chesney should call this 
letter to Ney "merely a formal one" is not very clear, 
until we see that Chesney did not kno\v what the or- 
ders of the afternoon before had been. 
The trutil is, there lIas been altogether too much 
temper shown by most of the historians of this cam- 
paign. This is true of both sides, and is especially 
sho\vn in dealing with the conduct of Napoleon. The 
best English ,vriters no\\'" frankly adnIit 'Vellington's 
mistakes in not concentrating more promptly at Quatre 
Bras, and in leaving such a large force at Hal during 
the battle of "r aterloo. It is generally conceded that 
it was unwise for Blücher to risk a battle alone and 
unsupported. But it seelns to be well-nigh impossible 
for one and the sanie writer to admit that both Napo- 
leon and Grouchy lllade lllistakes; to point out ho\v 
:Kapoleon's carelessness in not ascertaining the- direc- 
tion of the Prussian retreat after Ligny, his Dlistaken 
guess as to its direction, and his delay in sending out 
Grouchy, gravely inlperilled the success of the cam- 
paign; but that nevertheless he did foresee the possi- 
bili ty of the union of the allied arnlies, and warned 
Grouchy of it; and that, had this warning been suf- 
ficiently heeded, the canlpaign might bave had a very 
different termination. Let us hope, that, as time goes 
on, this itnpossibility will cease to exist, and that the 
historical spirit ,viII fully supplant the controversial. 
1 DOCUlnents inédits, pp. 26, 27. 
22 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


LECTURE VII. 


ON NEY'S EMPLOYMENT OF THE CAVALRY OF THB 
GUARD AT 'V ATERLOO. 


How N ey was permitted thus to engage troops not 
under his orders has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But it was one of the natural results of N a- 
poleon's mode of fighting this battle, which was entirely 
different from his usual practice. By giving to Ney 
the general direction of the battle against the English 
army, it resulted that there were, so to speak, two gen- 
erals on the field, N ey and himself. That N ey on a 
detached operation should command two corps might 
,vellllave been a judicious arrangement; but that such 
an arrangenlent should be persisted in during a great 
battle "There the Emperor was present in person, 
strikes one at first as uncalled for and unwise. It is, 
however, undoubtedly, to be attributed to the necessity 
under which the Emperor labored of conducting also 
the other battle against the Prussians near Planche- 
noit. 


APPENDIX IX. 


LECTURE VII. 


ON DR. ED"r ARD A. FREEIVIAN'S CONTINUING TO USE 
THE NAME "BUONAPARTE" IN HIS HISTORIES. 


IT is curious and not a little amusing to see the per... 
sistency with which SOllle English writers of to-day 
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retain the petty prejudices of a former time. Dr. 
Edward A. Freelnan, to whose historical researches in 
many fields the ,vorld is much indebted, evidently en- 
joys speaking of Napoleon by his family surname. In 
fact, he ,vill not even allow his victim to decide for 
himself how that name ought to be spelled. In the 
"General Sketch of European History" (London: :\Iac- 
millan & Co., 1874:; pp. 329 et seq.), Buonaparte (sic) 
is spoken of as "calling himself" Consul, Emperor of 
the French, and l{ing of Italy. "Thether he ever was 
the First Consul of France; whether it is or is not 
correct to speak of him as Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, are questions which do not seem in the 
least to trouble Dr. Freenlan. To him, an English- 
nlan, this objectionable foreigner, having started in 
life as a private citizen possessing the family llame of 
Buonaparte, Buonaparte he shall relnain, so Dr. Free- 
man wills, no matter what lI1ay have been the ,vorlers 
. 
recognition of the titles he assullled, or the posts he 
filled. I had at one time thought that this extraordi- 
nary refusal to give to the ruler of France the rank 
which was accorded to him by all the states of Conti- 
nental Europe might be accounted for by the fact 
that the English government never recognized Napo- 
leon the First as Enlperor of the French. But this 
theory I find is untenable; for when Dr. Freenlan 
comes to speak of the Third Napoleon, whose title was 
Dot only recognized by England as by the other pow.. 
ers, but ,vho was the ally of England in the CrÍInean 
,var, ,vas received at "'indsor Castle and received th
 
Queen at the TuiJeries, he gives him 4ßO more decent 
treatment than he gave to his uncle. It is Buonaparte 
(sic) who becomes a prisoner at Sedan (p. 351). I 
recall nothing quite so good as this, except the con.. 
auct of the jacobins in calling Louis XVI
 and 
Iarie 
Antoinette Citoyen and Citoyenne Capet. 
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Abensberg, action at, 142. 
Abercromby, Sir Ralph, 49. 
Alexander I., of Russia, tries to induce 
Prussia to join the coalition, 124; loses 
his anny at Friedland, 129; makes 
Reace with Napoleon, 129; aspires to 
, the deliverance of Europe," 1
8; in 
Paris, 220 ; decides that the powers will 
not treat with Napoleon, 222; an un- 
fortunate decision, 222; a representa- 
tive of the old orJer of things, 321; 
in alliance with .France, 322; had no 
heart in the French alliance, 322; his 
conquests, 32:!; attitude on the Polish 
question, 322, 323; to attack Napoleon 
a question of expediency, 324; decides 
not to begin the war, 324; what he 
hoped to do in 1811, 324. 
Alison, Sir Archibald, 1. 
Alps, passes of, 52; Napoleon crosses, 
into Italy, 53. 
Al vinzi, general, 24. 
Amiens, peace of, broken by England, 
108. 
Arcola, bridge of, 24. 
Aspern, battle of, 1-13. 
Auerstädt, battle of, 127. 
Augereau, marshal, 28. 
Austerlitz, battle of, 114-117; Napoleon's 
greatest b3.ttle, 113, 116; character of 
the French army, 115; blunder of the 
allies, 116; a decisive success, 117. 
Austria, in 1789, 3; war with }'rance, 
21-25; Napoleon's brilliant campaign 
against, in ha.ly, 23-
3; peace pre- 
liminaries signed at Leoben, 25 ; treaty 
of Campo Formio, 25; war breaks out 
again (1799), 38; aiùed by Russia, 38 ; 
Moreau's able campaign a
ainst, 50, 
51; the campaign in Italy, 51-57; 
peace concluded at Lunéville, 62; re- 
sults of the war, 99; joins England 
and Russia a
ainst France, 108; in- 
vades Bavaria, 111; rejects peace 
offers, 112; loses the Tyrol and 
Venice, 117; opellS the campaign of 
1809, 141; defeated at Wagram, 149; 
peace concluded at Vienna, 149; ally 
of France in the Russian campaig-n, 
163; daman-is a. price for neutrality, 
211; jo
 tbe coa.litiol1 agaiust Na- 
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poleon, 214; course in Italy, aftef 
Waterloo, 301. 
Bagration, Prince, 164-167. 
Barclay de Tolly, general, 164-167. 
Bautzen, battle of, 210. 
Bavaria, refuses to join the coalition, 
111; the Tyrol annexed to, 117. 
Beauharnais, Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, 
108; defeats the Austrians in the 
Tyrol, 144; in the retreat from Mos- 
cow, 185. 
Beauharnais, Josephine, marries N apo- 
poleon, 20; character, 
O; influence 
over Napoleon, 21; divorce, 155. 
Beaulieu, general, 24. 
Belgium, preparations for the campaign 
in, 2.11; the alJied forces, 242; Napo- 
leon's plans, 2-12, 248; crosses the 
Sambre, 
-18; movements of the allies, 
249-252; S.1Ínt Amand and Ligny, 253, 
25-1; Quatre Bras, 
35-
57; the Prus- 
sian retreat after Ligny, 2Gl, 262 ; Wa- 
terloo, 271-283; review of the cam- 
paign, 283-292. 
Banningsen, general, 129. 
Baresina, paasage of the, 187-191. 
Bernadotte, marshal, 115, 127. 
Bernard, Prince, of Sìxe- Weimar, 248. 
Bertrand order, the, 263, 329-337. 
Blücher, marsktl, urges the Saxons to 
revolt, 2W; his army in Belgium de- 
feated, 2-12; at Lig'Ily, 233; lUlhorsed 
at Ligny, 26.3; retires to Wavre, 2ßS; 
promises \Vellington assistance, 271; 
joins Wellington, 280; shows the rea.l 
soldier spirit, 28-1. 
BOll::tp'trte, Jerome, maùe King of W('st- 
phalia, 130; Napoleon's letter to, 13
. 
Bonap1.rte, Joseph, King of Naples, 13G; 
King of Spain, 137. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, at Brienne, 12; 
military enthusiasm, 12; an accurate 
student. 13; love of detail and exact- 
ness, 13; at T01ùon, 1-1; appointed 
general of brigade, 15; not a harsh 
man, 16; quells insurrection of the 
Sections of Palis, 19; marriage, 20; 
in command of the army of Italy. 21 ; 
plan of the Italian campaig-ns, 2
, 
, 
at the Bridge of Lodi, 2-1, 27 ; entpT1 
Milan, 24; ùefeats W urmser, 2-1.; mill 
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tary reputation, 26; at Arcola, 27; idol 
of the army, '27; departure for Egypt, 
31; return, 41; his popularity, 4
; 
overturns the Directory, 13; not a 
destroyer of 
'rench liùerties, 4G; 
chosen First Consul, 47; reorganiza- 
tion of the government, 47; desires 
peace, 48; war resumed with Aus- 
tria, 49; his plan, 51 ; rus army, 5
; 
crosses the Alps, 53; enters Milan, 
54; at Marengo, 5G; a characteristic 
campaign, 57; audacity, 58; incurred 
unneCedSal'y hazard in Marengo ca.m- 
paign, 59; compared with Moreau, 59 ; 
Lanfrey's criticism, 00; opposed by 
jacobins and royalists, 62; plots 
against his life, 65; Georges' sch
me, 
6G-70; orders seizure of the Duc 
d'Engbien, 71, 72; did Napoleon com- 
mit a couuter-assassination '! 73-87; 
kindness to Moreau, 88; share in 
forming the Code Napoleon, 91-94; 
domestic policy, 89-98; the Concor- 
dat, 94; blamed for his part in reor- 
ganizing Germany, 100; Emperor of 
the French and King of Italy, 107; 
projected invasion of England, 108- 
110; campaign of 1805, 111; captures 
VIm, 11
; enters Vienna, 112; peace 
offers, 112; the Prussian envoy, 114 ; 
Austerlitz, 114-117; peace of Pres- 
burg, 117; rus success a gain for 
European progress, 119; estJ.blishes 
Confederation of the Rhine, 120; Pro- 
tector of the Confederation, 120; war 
with Prussia, 12G; J éna, 12G-128; con- 
quest of Prussia, 128; winterquarters 
at Warsaw, 129; Eylau, 1'29; peace of 
Tilsit, 129; introduces the Code into 
Westphalia, 131; letter to Jerome, 
133; better government the need of 
Europe, 133; desires a consolidation 
of the German states, 13-1:; not justi- 
fied in dethroning the Spanish Bour- 
bons, 136; did not understand the 
Spanish people, 137; proper course 
toward Spain, 140; invasion of Spain, 
140 ; departure for Paris, 1-10; war 
with Austria, 141 ; enters Vienna, 142 ; 
at the island of Lobau, 143, 144 ; Wa- 
gram, 145-149 ; peace of Vienna, 149; 
the succession, 152-154; divorces Jo- 
sephine, 155; marriage to Marh 
Louisa, and birth of a son, 155; pros- 
pects of the Empire, 155; accepts the 
Russian challenge, 1G2; preparations 
for the campaign, 1G3; welcome at 
Wilna, IG3; Smolensk, IG8-170; Bol'o- 
dino, 172, 173; refuses to put in the 
Guard, 173; a terrible mistake, 174; 
arrival at Moscow, 175; burning of 
the city, 177; retreat unavoidable, 
178; weakness shown in delaying the 
retreat, 180; discipline of the army 
impaired, 182; l\lalo-Jarosl:twctz, lS3 ; 
the ret.reat commenceil, 184; terrible 
losses, 184; Krasnoi, 1:.;5; "a day of 
honor," 186; passage of the Beresina, 
187-1m; arrival at Paris, 1!)2; 1U'l,ehi- 
.nations of the :pawers agah:1st, in 1813, 


200-202; prepares for the C'ampaign, 
2U2, 208, 209; Spanish policy, 
OG, 
207; Lützen, 210; Bautzen, 210; the 
Austrian demands, 211-214; his scat- 
tered army, 215, 21G; regards the war 
as a game, 217; France invaded, 218 ; 
fall of the Empire, 219; bis policy 
condemned, 2
1; abdication, 222; ex- 
iled to Elba, 
2-1; the mistake of the 
allies, 232; a hero in exile, 232; the 
return from Elba, 233; his welcome, 
234; enters Paris, 23-1; reception by 
bis marshals
 23-1, 235; policy of peace 
and reform, 235; messages of amity 
to the powers, 
35; declared against 
by the Congress of Vienna, 23.'); com- 
binations against, 23G; undertakes to 
meet the demanùs of the liberal party, 
237; proclaims a new constitution, 
237; attitude of the Chambers, 238, 
239; neglects to identify his cause 
with that of France, 2-10; plan for in- 
vading Belgium, 242, 248; his army, 
243; his officers, 2-13-246; refuses 
Davout permission to take the field, 
245; proclamation to the army, 247; 
crosses the Salllbre, 248; Ligny, 253, 
25-1; his last victory, 255; neglect to 
ascertain the direction of the Prussian 
retreat, 2Gl, 2ü
, 285; his careles
 
confiùence, 2G
; orders Grou
hy to 
pursue the Prussians, 263; ought to 
have attacked Wellingtoll at Quatre 
Bras, 2G5; Grouchy's despatch, 2G6, 
2G7; the consequence of trusting 
Grouchy, 271; had a better army than 
his opponent at Waterloo, 271; delay 
in commencing the action, 272; reli- 
ance on Groue hy, 272; assault on 
Hougoumont, 273; tries to turn Vl cl- 
lington's left, 273; failure, 274; fight- 
ing a double battle, 275; should have 
acted on the defensive, 280; the last 
charge of the Guari1., 281; the flight 
of the army, 282; be quits the field, 
283; his fatal mistakes, 285, 286; ar- 
rival in Paris, 2g3; abdication, 2g4; 
surrentlers himself to the British gov- 
ernment, 2g5 ; exiled to St. Helena, 295 ; 
his life there, 2g6; treatment by the 
English government, 2gG; his narra- 
tives of his campaigns, 2g7, 298 ; death, 
298 ; burial, 2g9 ; erroneous view of, by 
liberal writers, 302; estimate of, 304, 
305; charge of selfiRhness, 306: his 
character and his acts, 307; his occa- 
sional severities, 309; his hold on his 
soldiers, 310; anecdotes, 311-315; trib- 
ute from his German soldiers, 315; 
his tactics in his latf'r campaigns 
criticised by Mannont, 325. 
Borodino, battle of, 171-173. 
Bourbon plots against Napoleon, 67-71. 
Bourbons, tl1f', restoration of, 225; after 
Waterloo,2g9. 
Bourtourlin, colonf'l, 174. 
.Brunswick, Dnkp ()f, 1 
(ì, 128, 247. 
Biilow. gpneral, 247, 24g. 
Buonapar tø , 011 Freeman's use of the 
name, 338. 
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CambRcères, consul, 47. 
Campo Formio, treaty of, 25. 
Caraccioli, admiral, executed by Nelson, 
37, 300. 
Chamber of Deputies, convened by Na- 
poleon, 237. 
Chambray's statistics of the war with 
Russia, 3:!6. 
Charles, Archduke, 25; at Wagra.m, 
145-149. 
Charles IV. of Spain, 137. 
Chesney, C. C., quoted, 330, 332,335-331. 
Cis..'llpine Republic, 2G. 
Coalition of 1805, causes of, 108. 
Code Napoleon, 4G; Napoleon's share 
in forming, 91-93; its utility, 94; in- 
troduced into the German states, 120; 
into Westphalia, 131 ; into Naples, 13-1. 
Confederation of the Rhine, l:!O. 
Congress of Vieuna, declares against 
Napoleon, 235; the allied sovereigns' 
distrust of N apoleon, 
3G. 
Constitutional party in France, 231, 238. 
f.:onsulate, the, 47; the beginning of the 
Empire, 62; jacobin and royalist op- 
position to, (j2---C5; English attacks 
on, 69; reforms of the Consular gov- 
ernment, 89; Lanfrey's criticism, 89 ; 
the Code Napoleon its most important 
measure, 91. 
Continental System, the, 151. 
Convention of Paris, 295; Wellington al- 
lows it to be violated by the king, 299. 
Czartoriski, Count, 322, 323. 
Danube, passage of, 142-144. 
D' Artois, Cornte, favors Georges' 
scheme, 67. 
Davout, marshal, 115; at Auerstädt, 
127, 128; made Duke of Auerstädt, 
128; entry into Berlin, 128; at Smo- 
lensk, 1G6; ltIinÜ,ter of War, 245; 
wishes to take the field, 245; N apo- 
leon refuses to pern:.it him to serve, 
24
: surrenders Paris, 295. 
Defeat, Waterloo a synonym for, 283. 
D'Erlon, general. 243, 244; at Quatre 
Bras, 255, 256, 335, 336. 
Desaix, general, at Marengo, 56. 
Directory, the, established, 19; coup 
d'élrt! of 1797,29; despotic rule of, 30, 
40; unpopularity, 39; quarrels with 
the United States, 39; a tram;;itory 
ph3.'3e of the Revolution, 39; its singu- 
lar position in 1799, 39; composed of 
insignificant men, 40; existing on suf- 
ferance, 42; overturned by Napoleon, 
43. 
Divine right of kings, 2. 
Fckmiihl, action at, 142. 
Elba, Napoleon's exile to, 22-1; an un- 
wise thing, 224; his retunl from, 233. 
Egypt, expedition to, projected, 30; ob- 
ject, 31; an act of folly. 31; sailing of 
the expedition, 31; return, 49. 
Em pire, the, the Consulate its begin- 
ning, G2; demanfierl by the people, 
96; its meallin
, 9R; its 
HzgrandiZf'- 
ment a cause of alarm, 15G, IG7; its 


extension a result of the defeat of the 
coalitions, 23(i; effect of its fall, 2-11. 
England, assist
 French royalistd, 64; 
bUl'l'orts Bourbon bchcme::; against K a- 
po!eon's lite, li8-71; bl.eaks the peace 
of Anúeus, 108; :Napoleon's projected 
invasion of, 108-110; in alliance ",ith 
Russia, 108; continues the. war after 
peace of Presburg, 121; motives in 
opposing N apoleoll, 121; effect of the 
continental wars on, 151; uninter- 
mitted hostility to France, 207; X apo- 
leon's mistake, 207; part in the 'Va.. 
terloo campaign, 241; Napoleon sur.. 
renders to the British govenlment
 
295; treatment of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, 296. 
Enghien, Duc d', suspected of compli- 
city in the plot against Napoleon, C9 ; 
arrest at Ettenheim in Baden, 7
; 
trial and execution, 72; charges 
against Napoleon,72; the arrest justi- 
fiable, 74; proceedings of the court- 
martial, 75-77; who composed the 
court, 75; the official records stolen, 
75; the duke's avowals, 7G, 77; the 
court had no choice but to condemn 
him, 77; why was be tried? 78; the 
evidence in his papers, 78-84; Napo- 
leon examines them, 80; questions 
based on their contents, 80; their 
contents, 81; Count J'.Iiot de Melito's 
statement, 82; the duke desires an 
interview with the First Consul, 83; 
his hurried trial and execution, 84; 
the First Consul astounded, ð5; w 110 
was responsible, 86. 
Essling, battle of, 143. 
Europe, prior to the French Revolution, 
2-6; ruled in the iuterebt of priyi- 
leged classes, 2; improvement in the 
condition of the people, 5; govern- 
ment by the people impracticable, 5; 
the need of, 5; nature of the contest 
in, 32; shown by the Revolution of 
Naples, 34; benefited by war of 1805, 
119; condition in 1809, 150; griev- 
ances against K apoleou in 1813, 199- 
207; after Waterloo, 2Ð9-302. 
Eylau, battle of, 129. 
Ferdinand IV., of Naples, declares war 
against France, 33; is defeated, 34; 
breach of faith toward France, 135; 
banishment, 135. 
Finland, annexed to Russia, 3
2. 
Fleurus, action at, 2!):!. 
France, before the Revolution, 4; dur- 
ing the Revolution, 7-11; volunteer 
and reg-ular army of, I:!; the 9th of 
Thermidor, 1794, 18; change in pub- 
lic opinion, 18; constitution of 1795, 
19; rro"\isions ensuring republican 
rule, 19; rising of the Sections, lï
5, 
19; war with Austria, 21-25; the 18th 
of Fructidor, lï91, 30; a deliverer 
from :Middle Age barbarism. 33; 011 
the side of progress, 34; French re. 
V(,T'
(,S, 38; thp l
th of Brumaire. 
179U, 43; work of tbe Revolutioll, 44i 
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danger of the return of the Bourbons, 
45 ; the coup d'etat hailed with joy, 
46; the three Consuls, 47; war with 
Austria resumed, 4
; French pea;:;- 
ants' regard for the republic, G3; in a 
state of administrative disorder, 90; 
work of the Consulate, 90; the Code 
Napoleon, 91 ; the Concordat, 9-:1:; the 
Empire established, 96; peace of Lu- 
néville, 99; territorial acquisitions, 
99 ; influence in reorganizing Ger- 
many, 99, 100; the coalition of 1805, 
108; cause of the coalition, 108; Ger- 
man allies, 111; peace of Presburg, 
117, 121 ; war with Prussia, 126; peace 
of Vienna, 1-:1:9; war with Russia im- 
pending, 158; peace negotiations, 160; 
expected to act on the defensive in 
the Russb.n campaign, 162; fall of 
the Empire, 219; the allieJ army in 
Paris, 220; weary of Napoleon, 220; 
his policy condemned, 221; restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, 22-:1:; a doubtful 
future, 22.3; Louis XVIII., 2
5; a 
dissatisfied people, 226, 227; the re- 
turned emigrants, 228, 229; difficul- 
ties of the new kingJom, 230; 
grounds for dis
ontent, 231; Napo- 
leon's return, 233; a co
nplete revolu- 
tion, 235; right to choose her own 
form of government, 23G; prepares to 
maintain tho right, 237, 239; public 
enthushsm, 238; the constitutional 
party, 238; the need of France, 240; 
after W3.terloo, 293; Na.poleon's abdi- 
cation, 29-:1:; a provisional government 
established, 2!l!; but does not obtain 
recognition, 29-t; the convention of 
Paris, 295; Louis XVIII. resumes the 
throne, 295; vindictive action of the 
Bourbons, 299; the convention vio- 
lated by the king, 299-301. 
Francis I., of Austria, unsatisfactory 
answer to Napoleon's peace overtures, 
48. 
Frasnes,248. 
Freeman, E. A., criticism on his use of 
the name "Buonaparte," 338. 
French Revolution: foOee Revolution. 
Friedland, battle of, 129. 
}'yffe's "Modern Europe" quoted, 101, 
102. 


Genoa, Masséna besieged in, 51. 
George III., of England, reply to N apo- 
leo11 's peace overtures, 48. 
Georges Cadoudal's scheme to murder 
the First Consul, C6; the conspirators 
aided by the Bourbon princes, C8; 
and by the British government, CS; 
arrest of the conspirators, 68; execu- 
tion, 88. 
Gérard, general, 2-:1:3, 270. 
Germany, Moreau's campaig"Il in, 50,51 ; 
French influence in reorganizing, 99, 
100, 102; Rhenish provinces annexed 
to France, 99; a popular measure, 
103; the wisdom of the measure, 
107; campai
 of 180.3 in, 111; stl,te 
of western Germany in 1815, 2.U; 


Waterloo a check to liberal ideas in. 
301. 
Great man theory of history, 320, 321. 
Great St. Bernard pass, 5:2. 
Grouchy, marshal, 2-lo.l; ordered to pur- 
sue the Prussians after LigllY, 2G3; at 
GembJoux, 266 ; despatch to Napoleon, 
266, 267; learns that the Prussians 
are at Wavro, 268; proposes going to 
Sart à Walhaim, 2G8; his true course, 
268, 269; delay in starting, 269; re- 
fuses to march to the sound of the 
cannon, 269; his useless march, 270 ; 
Napoleon's reliance on, 272; respon- 
sibility for his own conduct, 286 ; 
Soult's despatches to, 287-291 ; did not 
influence his movements, 289; learns 
of the Emperor's defeat, 292; joins 
the wreck of the main army, 292 : con- 
troversy on Grouchy's responsibility 
for the loss of Waterloo, 329-337. 
Hamilton, Lady, 36, 37. 
Hamilton, Sir William, 36. 
Haugwitz, Prussian envoy, 124. 
Hill, Lord, 2o.l7. 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 51. 
Hohenlohe, Prince, 126, 128. 
Holy Alliance, the, 301. 
Hougoumont, Wellington's position at, 
272; attack on, 273. 
House of Peers, convened by Napoleon, 
237. 
Hulin, brigadier-general, 75. 
Italy, prior to the French Revolution, 4 ; 
Napoleon's campaigns in, 22-25; what 
the ad vent of the French meant to, 
2.3; campaign of the First Consul, 51 ; 
the Austrian situation in, 55 ; becomes 
a kingdom, 107; Venice annexed to, 
117 ; state of, in 1815, 241. 
.h,cobin opposition to Napoleon, 62. 
Jaffa, execution of prisoners at, 309. 
Jéna, battle of, 127, 128. 
John, Archduke, 51, 145. 
Jomini, general, 187. 
Junot's inaction at Valoutina, 169. 
Knights of the Empire, 101. 
Königsberg, fall of, 129. 
Koutousof, Prince, 171; at Borodino, 
173; his mistake as to the crossing of 
the Beresina, 187; proclaims the" de- 
liverance of Europe," 198; and the dis- 
solution of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, 204. 
Krasnoi, Napoleon's conduct at, 185. 
Kray, marshal, 49, 50. 
Lafayette, a leader of the constitutional 
party, 238. 
La Haye Sainte, Wellington's position 
at, 272; French repulse at, 274:; cap- 
ture of, by N Py, 278. 
Lallfrey, 1, C2, 89, 90, 97, 98. 
Lannes, marshal, 28; defeats the Aus- 
trians at MOlltpbello, 54; at Marengo, 
56; at Austerlitz, 115. 
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La. Vendée, 64. 
Lebrun, consul, 4:7. 
Legitimacy, the canse of Europe in 1813, 
20
. 
Leipsic, battle of, 
15. 
Leoben, 25. 
Liberal ideas, France standa for, 34. 
Ligny, battle of, 253, 254; a de 
ided 
success for Napoleon, 285. 
Lobau, Count de, 243; attacked at 
Planchenoit, 279; defeated, 283. 
Lobau, island of, 142-1-14. 
Lodi, bridge of, 24. 
Losses in the Russian campaign, 193, 
U)-1,3:.W-329. 
Louis XVIII., on the'throne of France, 
225; efforts to satisfy the people, 226 ; 
hostility of the army to, 227; unwise 
measures of, 228, 229; retires to Bel- 
gium, 235; resumes the throne, 2g5. 
Lunéville, peace of, 62, 99. 
Lützen, battle of, 210. 
Macdonald, marshal, 196-198. 
Mack, general, surrenders DIm, 112. 

Ialo-Jaroslawetz, action at, 183. 
Marengo, battle of, 56; moral effect, 
57; dramatic character of the cam- 
paign, 57; its completene
 of design, 
57; its audacity, 58. 
Maria Louisa, of Austria, marriage to 
Napoleon, 155. 

Iarmont, marshal, criticism on Napo- 
leon's tactics in his later campaigns, 
325. 
Masséna, marshal, 28; defeats Souvorof 
near Lake of Zurich, 38; besieged in 
Genoa, 53; at the island of Lobau, 
143, 144; created Prince of Essling, 
144; at Wagram, 146-148. 
1tlélas, general, 49, 52-56. 
1.-Ielito, Count Miot de, 82. 
1\Ietternich, Prince, 211. 
"
ndnight Review, The," by V on Zed- 
litz, 317. 
Military despotism, the best government 
in time of war, 237. 
Moldavia, annexed to Russia, 322. 
l\[ollendorf, general, 126, 128. 
l\Iont Cenis pass, 52. 
Mont St. Gothard pass, 52. 
l\[ontebello, battle of, 54. 
Moore, Sir John, 140. 
:Moravia, 112, 113. 
Moreau, general, commands Army of 
the Rhine, 49; able campaign in Ger- 
many, 50, 51; routs Archduke John 
at Hohenlindell, 51; character and 
abilities, 51; exile, 51, 88; and death, 
51; compared with Napoleon, 59; 
kindness of Napoleon to, 88. 
Moscow, Napoleon's arrival at, 175,176; 
condition of the arrr:.y, 176; abandoned 
by the inhabitants, 177; burning of, 
177; an appalling catastrophe, 177; 
reasons for the retreat, 177, 178; Na- 
poleon's delay, 178-181; activity of 
the Russians, 181; lack of discipline 
in the French army, 182; the retreat, 
183. 


MiUler, Niklas, his eulogium on Napo- 
leon's military character, 315. 
Murat, marshal, responsibility in Due 
d'Enghien's case, 85; at Austerlitz. 
114. 


Naples, misgoverned by the Bourbons, 
33; French sympathizers ill, 33; Brit- 
ish aid to the court party, 33; the 
French army welcomed by the better 
classes, 34 ; abandoned by the French 
 
36; Nelson sets aside the capitulation, 
36; l.emonstrances of the English cap- 
tains, 37; Bourbon breach of faith, 
135 ; the Bourbons banished, 135 ; 
Joseph Bonaparte made king, 136 j ef- 
fect of his rule, 136. 
National Convention, 18. 
Nelson, Lord, at Naples, 36,37. 
Ney, marshal, at Borodino, 172; Joms 
the army in Belgium, 244 ; at Frasnes, 
248; ordered to occupy Quatre Bras, 
252; battle of Quatre Bras, 255-257; 
why he did not occupy Quatre Bras, 
256-258; captures La Haye Sainte, 
278; trial and execution, 299 j on his 
employment of the cavalry of the 
Guard at Waterloo, 338. 
Nile, battle of the, 38. 
Orange, Prince of, 247. 
Orcha, 186. 
Ott, general, 55. 
Oudinot, general, 182, 187, 188, 190. 


Paris, surrender of, 219; Davout charged 
with its defence, 245: situation in, 
after the battle of 'Vaterloo, 293; 
surrendered by Davout, 295. 
Parthenopæan Republic, 36. 
Picton, Sir Thomas, 247; death, 274. 
Piedmont annexed to France, 99. 
Pitt, William, and the coalition of 1805, 
123. 
Planchenoit, action at, 279. 
Polish question and the Russian war, 
321-324. 
Political theorists, 104. 
Presburg, peace of, 117. 
Privileged classes in Europe, 2. 
Prussia, in 1789, 3; the campaign of 
1805, 113, 123, 124; reasons for not 
joining the coalition, 123; alliance 
with Russia, 124; hostile feeling to- 
ward France, 1
4, 125 ; position 
among the nations, 125; declares war, 
126; suffers defeat at Jéna, 128; con- 
quest of, 128; territorial changes, 130 ; 
ally of France in the Russian cam- 
paign, 163; hopes to profit by Frencb 
disasters, 195; grievances against 
France, 199; duplicity, 203; war 
preparations, 203; takes part in cam- 
paign of 1815, 241. 


Quatre Bras, Wellington concentrates 
his troops at, 251; Ney's attack on, 
255-257; a staff officer's blunder, 256- 
260; battle of, not a French defeat, 
257; effect of the fight, 258. 



Réal. councillor, 80, 81, 84, 85. ' the new system rejected, 139; in- 
Reign of Terror, 8, 18. vaded by Napoleon, 140; hisLory since 
Reille, general, 243, 244. 1814, 139; the Spanish war, 206, 207. 
Revolution, French, Europe prior to.. 2- I Spencer, Herbert, the "Grea
l\lan-The- 
6; based on the rights of man, 7; dei- ory of History," 309-311. 
potism in, 7; an anomaly, 8; its ne- 
tein, Baron, 101. 
cessity, 8; did not give the people 
political power, 9; their gain in lib- 
erty and equality, 9; not a rose-water 
revolution, 9; losses of the privileged 
classes by, 10; their hostility, 10; be- 
ginning of a new order, 10; "an irre- 
pressible conflict," 11; work of, 41. 
Rivoli, action of, 25. 
Robespierre, 15; downfaU, 18. 
Roman Catholic Church in France, 9-1- 
96. 
.Rostopchin, Count, governor of Mos- 
cow, 177. 
Royalist opposition to Napoleon, 62, 64, 
65. 
Ruffo, Cardinal, 3G. 
Russia, prior to the French Revolution, 
3; aids Austria in 1799, 38; joins Eng- 
land against France, 108; seeks a 
pretext for war (1810), 159; prepara- 
tions, 159 ; Napoleon welcomed at 
Wi1na, 163 ; the Russian armies, 16-1; 
military manæuvres, 1G5-168; Smo- 
lensk, 166; Borodino, 171-173; burn- 
ing of Moscow, 177; Napoleon's re- 
treat from Moscow, 183-193; end of 
the campaign, 193; losses in the cam- 
paign, 193, 195; Koutousof's procla- 
mation, 198; Polish question and the 
Russian war, 321-324. 
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Tchitchagoff, admiral, 181, 187, 188, 
190. 
Thiel's, L. A., 1. 
Tilsit, Peace of, 129, 130. 
Touloll, siege of, 14. 
Trafalgar, battle of, 110. 
"Two Grenadiers, The," by Heine, 316. 
Tyrol, ceded to Ba ,:aria, 117. 


Ulm, capture of, 111, 112. 
United States, the Directory quarrels 
with, 39. 
Uxbridge, Lord, 247. 


Vandamme, general, 243; and the cap- 
tain, 312-314. 
Venice, ceded to Kingdom of Italy, 
117. 
Victor, marshal, at Marengo, 56; in the 
retreat from Moscow, 188, 190. 
Vienna, Congress of, declares against 
Napoleon, 235. 


Wagram, battle of. 145-149. 
Wallachia, annexed to Russia, 322. 
War, a game of hazard, GO. 
War, causes for, in 1810, 156-158. 
Warsaw, Grand Duchy of, created, 130; 
evacuated by the French, 198; occu- 
pied by the Russians, 198 ; tIle Russian 
Saint Amand, action at, 253, 254. designs on, in 1810-11, 322, 323. 
St. Helena, Napoleon's exile to, 295; his Wartensleben, general, 128. 
life there, 296. . Waterloo, battle of, 271 ; the two armies, 
Sardinia absorbed by Austria, 51 271; Wel1ington's position, 272; Na- 
Sart à Walhain, Grouchy's useless march poleon's delay in commencing the 
to, 269, 270, 332. action, 27
; attack on Hougoulllont, 
Savary, colonel, commanding at castle 273; the attack a failure, 274; French 
of Vincennes, 75; report of Duc d'Ell- repulse at La Haye Sainte, 274; ap- 
ghien's reply to the court, 76, 77; not proach of the Prussialls, 275; a double 
responsible for the prompt execution battle, 275; failure of the cavalry at- 
of d'Enghien, 86. tacks, 275; losses of the English, 277 ; 
Schmettau, general, 128. ('apture of La Haye Sainte, 278; ar- 
Schwartzenberg, Prince, 181, 198. rival of the Prussians, 280; the French 
Scott, Sir Walter, 1; "Life of Napo- outnumbered, 280; Napoleon should 
leon" cited, 69. have taken the defensive, 280; the 
Sections of Pal'is iusun'ectiou put down Gual'd attacks the English right cen- 
by Bonaparte, 19, 29. tre, 281; and is driven back, 282; 
Shaw-Kennedy, Sir James, on Grouchy's 'Vellington's advance, 282; rout of 
responsibility for loss of Waterloo, the French army, 283; Napoleon quits 
333, 334. the field, 283; a synonym for utter ùe- 
Smith, Spencer, intrigues of, 71. feat, 283; discussion of the campaign, 
Smolensk, 1G8, 1C9, 184. 3
9-337. 
Boult, marshal, 114, 115; chief of staff in Wavre, BHicher retires to, 2GS; Grou- 
Waterloo campaign, 24G, 2Gl. I chy's march on, 269, 270, 32g-337. 
Souvorof, general, in Italy, 38; defeated! Wellington, Duke of, in Spain, 206; his 
by Masspna, 38. I army in Belgium, 242, 247; his offi- 
Bpåin, backwardness of, 5; under Bour- eel'S, 247; at the Duc'hess of Rich- 
bon rule, 13-1; NaIJoleon's treatment I mond's ball, 250; his iùea of Napo- 
of the Spanisb Bourbons, 135; his leon's movements, 250; favored by 
mistaken view of the people, 13G; his fortune, 251; concentrates his troops 
reforms not welcomed, 137; the pa- I at Quatre Bras, 251; saved by a blun- 
triotic feeling in, 138; Joseph Bona- der, 259; agrees to fight at Waterloo, 
parte's ill-succ
ss in governing, 138; 266; his army, 271 ; assistance prom- 
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fsed by Blücher, 271 ; acts on the de- 
fensive, 272; his position, 272; Na- 
poleon tries to turn his left, 273; his 
critical situation, 277; loses La Haye 
Sainte, 278; reinforced by Blücher, 
280; forces the Guard to retire, 281; 
orders his whole line to advance, 282; 
puts the French to rout, 282; honor 
due to, 284; allows the convention of 
Paris to be violated, 299-301; and N ey 
to be shot, 299; comparison of his con- 
duct with that of General Grant, 299. 
Westphalia, Kingdom of, created, 130; 
its constitution, 13L 


" Who Lost Waterloo?" 329. 

ilna, 163-167, 191-193. 
Wilson, Sir Robert, quoted, 186, 188, 
192. 
Wittgenstein, Count, 181, 187, 204. 
Wurmser, general, 24. 
Würtemberg, ally of France in 1805, 
111. 


Y orck, Prussian general, surrender off 
196; an indefensible transaction, 100. 
198. 


Ziethen, Prussian general, 248,249. 
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